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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



BEING unexpectedly but agreeably obliged to 
pfepare a second edition before the day for 
the public appearance of the first, I can do little more 
than express my gratitude for the favour with which 
my book has been received, and repeat what has 
already been printed. The kind and too favourable 
reviews that have thus far come under my notice 
seem to call for little remark but of thanks. One 
journal, however — the SA yames's Gazeitc — has stated. 
on the authority of a Russian informant, that ' official 
orders were sent before me to the prisons to make 
things wear a favourable aspect for my visit.' 1 
venture therefore here to repeat what I wrote to the 
Editor (but which he did not think fit to publish), that 
if his Russian informant, or any other, thinks that I 
have been duped or misinformed, I am perfectly ready 
to be questioned, and shall be happy to discuss the 
question in the public press, provided only that my 
opponent give facts, dates, names, and places, and 
do not hide behind general statements and imperson 
alities. My own conviction is that in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases, at all events, 1 saw Siberian 
prison affairs in their normal condition. 

With the exception, then, of a corrected note which 
appeared on page 3;, vol. i., a slight re-arrangement 
of the bibliography and appendices, a few verbal 
alterations, and a new and improved index, this second 
edition is the same as the first. 



H. L. 
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THIS book is a traveller's story, enriched from 
the writings of others. In San Francisco an 
American Bishop said to me, " I hope, sir, you will give 
us your experience, for Siberia is a country of which 
we know so little." Accordingly, on my return, two 
courses presented themselves — either to confine my- 
self to an account of my personal adventures, or to 
supplement them from published information, and de- 
scribe the country as a whole. I chose the latter 
course, and the result is in the reader's hands. At 
the end of the work will be found a list of books 
consulted, to the authors of many of which I must 
\ acknowledge myself indebted for much scientific and 
' technical information. 

My speciality in Siberia was the visitation of its 
I prisons and penal institutions, considered, however, 
I not so much from an economic or administrative as 
t from a philanthropic and religious point of view. Much 
1 has been written concerning them that is very unsatis- 
I factory, and some things that are absolutely false. One 
I author published "My E.\i!e in Siberia" who never 
went there. "Escapes" and so-called "Revelations' 
I of Siberia have been written by others who were 
I banished only a few days' journey beyond the Urals; 



whereas it is only east of the Baikal that the severest 
forms of exile life begin. None, so far as I know, 
who have escaped or been released from the mines, 
have written the tale of what they endured, and very 
few authors have been in a position even to describe 
what the penal mines are like. 

It has been comparatively easy, therefore, in England 
for writers to exaggerate on this subject almost as they 
pleased, because scarcely any one could contradict them. 
Comparatively few travellers cross Northern Asia to 
the Amur. 1 doubt if any English author has pre- 
ceded me. Probably also 1 was the first foreigner ever 
allowed to go through the Siberian prisons and mines. 
Perhaps none before have asked permission. That I 
obtained such an authorization astonished my friends, 
though the open manner in which the letter was 
granted seemed to show that the authorities had 
nothing to hide. A master-key was put into my 
hand that oi^ened every door. I went where I would, 
and almost when I would ; and on no single occasion 
was admission refused, though often applied for at a 
moment's notice. Statistics also were freely given nie; 
but this was "not so writ in the bond." An after- 
thought, in Siberia, emboldened me to ask for them 
in various places, and they were usually furnished then 
and there. All these are displayed before the reader. 
I have exaggerated nothing, — kept nothing back. ^| 

I speak thus in case I should be thought to have^^ 
written with a bias ; but I had no reason to be other 
than impartial. Of politics 1 know next to nothing, 
and so was not prejudiced in this direction. Nor 
had I anything to gain by withholding, or to fear 
from telling, the whole of the truth. I did not travel 



as the agent or representative of any religious body. 
Two societies, indeed, at my request, made me grants 
of boolcs, and a generous friend provided the cost of 
travel ; but the expedition was a private one, and 
implicated none but myself. I could not, of course, 
see matters as a prisoner would ; but I wish to state 
that, ha zing visited prisons in nearly every country 
of Europe, I have given here an unprejudiced state- 
ment of what I saw and heard in the prisons and 
mines of Siberia 

That a foreigner, Hying across Europe and Asia, as I 
did. is exceedingly likely to receive false impressions 
and form erroneous conclusions, is obvious to every 
one, and I claim no exemption ; for though I have 
journeyed in Russia, from Archangel to Mount Ararat, 
yet my experience is that of a traveller only, and not of 
a resident. I do not even speak Russ, but have been 
dependent on interpreters, or information received in 
French. I trust, therefore, that no one may be misled 
by taking my testimony for more than it is worth. I 
have tried to be accurate, and that is all I can say. 

Perhaps I may add, however, that my proof-sheets 
have been revised by Russian friends among otherp, 
and that most of the chapters concerning exile life have 
been submitted not only to a Russian Inspector of 
Prisons, but also to released political exiles who have 
worked in the mines. The latter endorse what I have 
said, and (with reference to the chapters on "Exiles," 
"Political Prisoners," and the " Mines of Nertchinsk") 
the Inspector has done me the compliment to write, 

I "What you say is so perfectly correct that your book 
may be taken as a standard, even by Russian autho- 

\ rities." t have good hope, therefore, that in this 
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feature of my work, at all events. 1 have avoida 
misrepresentation. 

On scientific subjects I cannot speak with authority; 
but 1 have been allowed to submit the proof-sheets to ] 
various friends, who have kindly read them with an eye 
to their particular studies. My thanks, accordingly, are 
due to Sir Andrew Ramsay. LL.D., F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom; to Mr. James Glaisher, F.R.S., formerly 
of the meteorological department of the Greenwich 
Observatory; and to Mr. Trelawney Saunders, Geo- 
grapher to the India Office. Mr. Henry Seebohm, 
F.L.S., F.Z.S., has read such paragraphs as relate to 
zoology and ornithology; and Mr, Hen.ry Howorth, 
F.S.A., author of " The History of the Mongols," has 
afforded suggestions from his extensive reading in 
Siberian ethnology. I am also indebted for infor- 
mation concerning many Sclavonic words, manners, 
and customs to Mrs. Cattley, formerly of Petersburg, 
and a great traveller in Russia; and to the Rev. C. 
Slegg Ward, M.A., Vicar of Wootton St. Lawrence, 
for literary help. It is difficult to restrain my pen from 
mentioning others — the scores of friends who gave me 
introductions, the scores of others who received and 
honoured them — but if I once begin in this direction, 
where shall I end? I can only say that, for hospitality 
to strangers, Siberia carries the palm before every 
country in which I have travelled, and that from the 
day I crossed the Russian frontier till I reached the 
Pacific I met with nothing but kindness. 

H. L. 
The Grove, Blackheath, 
TOtk Dteembtr, iSSt. 
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OBSERVANDA. 



In proper names the letters should be pronounced as follows: — 
^ as in father ; ^ as in th^e ; i as in rav/ne ; ^ as in g^ ; t/ as in 
l»nar ; and the diphthongs at and ei as in h/de. The consonants 
are pronounced as in English, save that kh is guttural, as in the 
Scotch lo^. 

The dates are given according to the English reckoning, being in 
advance of the Russian by twelve days. 
All temperatures are expressed according to the scale of Fahrenheit. 
The ordinary paper rouble is reckoned at two shillings, its value 
at the time of the Author*s visit ; but before the Russo-Turkish war 
its value was half-a-crown and upwards- 
English weights and measures are to be understood unless other- 
wise stated. 

The Russian Arshin equals 38 inches English 

„ Sajen „ 7 feet 

„ Verst „ 5 mile 

Pound „ 14*43 ounces 

Pud (or Pood) „ 36 lbs. 

Rouble (or 100 Kopecks) „ 2 shillings 
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THROUGH SIBERIA* 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

t of the joumey. —Interest in prisons. — VisUalion of prisons in 

,' 1874. — Distribution of religious literature in Russia. — Tour round 

\ Bothnian Gulf, 1876.— To Russo-Turkish war, 187;.— To .'\rchangei, 

I 1878, — Origin of Siberian joumey. — Alba Hellinan and her corre- 

— The way opened. — Projected efforts of usefulness. — 

Books 10 be dlstribuled.^Final resolve. 

"*HE object that took me through Siberia was of a 
philanthropic and religious character ; and before 
iceeding to a general description of the country, I 
lould like to acquaint the reader with the circum- 
Lces that led me there. My interest in prisons 
. from a visit to Newgale jail in 1S67, followed 
r others to prisons at Winchester. Portland, Millbank, 
Dover, York, Exeter, Geneva, Guernsey, and Edin- 
burgh: but this interest amounted to little more than 
curiosity. Two years later it took a practical turn. My 
summer holidays up to that time had been spent on the 
principle, "Play when you play, and work when you 
work." — a proverb that is doubtless true, but which 
1 bad not found entirely satisfactory. I was minded, 
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2 THROUGH SIBERIA. 

therefore, to test another saying, that "the way to be| 
happy is to be useful," and in 1874 was casting about I 
as to how the principle could be appHed to a tour of 1 
five weeks through seven countries, not one of whose f 
tongues I could speak, when the visitation of conti- 
nental prisons suggested itself, and the distribution I 
therein and elsewhere of suitable literature. The Com- 
mittee of the Religious Tract Society generously placed 1 
a supply at my disposal, and in company with the Rev, [ 
J. P. Hobson. then curate of Greenwich, I started fori 
Russia via Denmark, Sweden, and Finland, intending I 
to return through Poland, Austria, and Prussia. Wei 
saw the prisons of Copenhagen and Stockholm, but I 
they were well supplied with books, and needed not I 
our help ; whereas, in the old castles used as prisons \ 
at Abo and Wiborg. our papers were thankfully ac- 
cepted, and in Russia quite a surprise awaited us. 
Without reason, I had feared that perhaps the orthodox 
Russians would decline to receive books from Pro- 1 
testants. as do the Romans. We found, however, that j 
they would accept such books as had been approved] 
by the censor, and accordingly we sent 2,000 paiiiph- | 
lets into the prisons of Petersburg, reserving a thirdj 
thousand for giving away on the railway to Moscowjj 
not knowing at that time that for such open distri 
bution a permission is needed. I can never forget^ 
the surprise of the people and their desire to get thcJ 
books. The peasants came and kissed our hands ; thef 
railway guards directed to us the attention of the I 
station-masters, who came to receive our gifts. Priests I 
took the books, and approved them; and many who I 
offered money in return were puzzled to see it declined#..| 
Our stock was soon exhausted, and 1 determined som 
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day to make a tour in Russia to distribute on a larger 
scale. 

In 1876 my holiday weeks were spent in a journey 
across Norway and Sweden and round the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Twelve thousand tracts were distributed, and 
visits made to prisons and hospitals, those of Finland 
being found inadequately supplied with both Scriptures 
and other books. On my return I brought this before 
the Committee of the Bible Society, and asked for a 
copy of the Scriptures for every room in ever)' prison, 
and for each bed in every hospital, in all Finland. This 
they kindly granted, so far as to offer to bear half the 
e.\pense with the Finnish Bible Society ; and the plan, 
after some delay, was carried out. Scriptures were also 
to be provided, at my request, for the Finnish institu- 
ms for the deaf and dumb, and for the saloons of 
le steamers plying on the Scandinavian coasts. 
In 1877 Roumaniaand the seat of the Russo- Turkish 
war was chosen for my holiday resort, with a view to 
being useful in the Russian hospitals. But I was too 

Irly, and my vacation too short ; so that after visiting, 
I the outward trip, some of the prisons of Austria 
id Hungary-, I returned, doing the like through 
irvia, Sclavonia, the Tyrol, Basle, and Paris. The 
ass of the prisoners were Roman Catholics, for 
whom I do not remember a single case in which the 
Scriptures were provided. Some of the authorities, 
however, said they would accept them if sent, and I 

trefore asked the Bible Society again for a liberal grant 
the prisoners, the sick, and others of the countries 
ough which I had passed. They were willing to make 
the grant, but the local agents reported many difficulties, 
and the result fell short of my expectations. 
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4 THROUGH SIBERIA. 

In 1S7S, therefore, I resolved upon a change ofl 
tactics, to take my ammunition with me, and carry out ' 
my cherished scheme for Russia. Considerable diffi- 
culties, however, lay in the way. An Englishman, 
unable to speak the language, going into the interior 
of Russia to distribute books and pamphlets, in the 
year of the Berlin Congress, towards the close of 
the war, would certainly not have been safe. No 
amount of official papers and permissions would have 
kept him out of the clutches of ignorant officials. It 
seemed necessary, therefore, to take an interpreter; 
and as the transport of heavy luggage in Russia is 
slow, and my books would accompany me as personal j 
baggage, it was clear that the cost would be a great! 
increase to holiday expenses. A generous friend, how-' 
ever, at this juncture, as also subsequently, came to my 
aid ; and in the month of June I trotted out of Peters- 
burg with about two waggonloads of books, a com- 
panion, an interpreter, and a sufficiency of official ■ 
letters. We went by rail through Moscow and Jaroslavl 
to Vologda, and thence by steamer on the SurhonaJ 
and Dwina to Archangel. We distributed evcrywhere,.J 
— to priests and people, in prisons, hospitals, andl 
monasteries, and created such a stir in some of thej 
small towns that people besieged our rooms by day.j 
and even by night. Our travel was necessarily soj 
quick that we could not always inform the policej 
beforehand of what we were doing, and more thai 
once they came (as was their duty) to arrest us ; but 
our encounters always ended amicably, and we reacha 
home after a happy six weeks' tour, extending ova 
5,500 miles, in the coursn of which we distribute( 
25,000 Scriptures and tra ts. These experiences i 
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some measure prepared me for my longer journey in 
1879, the origin of which was somewhat remarkable. 

When travelling round the Guif of Bothnia in 1876, 
my steamer unexpectedly stayed for a day at a town 
on the coast of Finland. I was anxious to visit the 
hospital, and was inquiring about a horse, when a 
passenger said she had friends in the town, who, she 
thought, could render assistance. I went with her : 
and that simple incident may be said to have origi- 
nated my subsequent tour through the prisons of 
Siberia ; for it was followed by correspondence with a 
lady member of the family to whom I was introduced. 
Miss Alba Hellman, who began by modestly asking 
me, chiefly because I was an Englishman and the 
only one she knew, whether I could not do some- 
thing for the welfare of the Siberian exiles. I confess 
that at first I thought this the most extraordinary 
request ever put to me. and It seemed too great an 
undertaking even to be thought of Already immersed 
in work, regular and self-imposed, I had no time or 
means for such an undertaking : and if the money 
were forthcoming, who would go ? Another question, 
too, arose: Would the Russian Government allow any- 
thing to be done? 

The case of my Finnish correspondent, however, 
was a touching one. When in health she had been 
wont, like Elizabeth Fry, but on a smaller scale, to 
spend part of her time in visiting prisoners. Now, 
acute heart disease forbade such visits, and even com- 
pelled her to sleep in a sitting posture, so that for 
2,068 nights, or nearly seven years, she never went to 
bed. My coming to Finland, visiting prisons, had 
awakened memories of her former work, and she set 
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herself, after my departure, to wriie me a letter in 
English. She had had only a few lessons in this 
language when a girl : but, possessing a Swedish and 
English New Tesument in parallel columns, and a 
dictionary, she set herself, with an industry and patience 
almost incredible, to find clauses and expres^ons that 
conveyed her meaning in Swedish, and then to cc^y 
their English equivalents, her letter ending, for example, 
" Here are many faults, but I pray you have me 
excused." The force of her language, however, was 
unmistakable, thus : " You (English) have sent mis- i 
sionarys round the all world, to China, Persia, Pales- I 
tina, Africa, the Islands of Sandwich, to many places 
of the Continent of Europe ; but to the great, great 
Siberia, where so much is to do, you not have sent 
missionarys. Have you not a Morrison, a MoffatE, ■ 
for Siberia ? Pastor Lansdell, go you yourself to 1 
Siberia!" 

What, then, could 1 say to this ? To have spoken 
the real language of my thoughts would have been 
cruel. So 1 thought to shelve the question by returning 
an oracular answer, that "the letter contained much 
that was interesting, and that I would think the matter 1 
over." My correspondent, however, was not to be I 
discouraged, and wrote another letter, giving further J 
information concerning Siberia, and drawing a gloomy 1 
picture of the religious condition of the natives and \ 
exiles. Others followed, and at last I began to think .1 
that, after all, the project was not quite so unfeasiUe 1 
as it first appeared to be. My generous friend, who J 
had read the letters and was interested, both urged me j 
on and i^ain offered help; and when it was determined J 
that I should leave a clerical appointment I had heldj 
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for ten easy and happy years, I resolved, in the absence 

of another suitable post presenting itself, at once to 

^^."rough it" for a summer in the wilds of Asiatic Russia. 

^H But what could I do towards the object my friend 

^^hiad at heart ? Ignorance of the Russian language 

^^fend of the Siberian dialects would prevent my speaking 

^Vto the people, I might, however, visit prisons, hos- 

1 pitals, and mines, and at least provide them with the 

Scriptures in various languages, and with books, as in 

previous holidays. When travelling in the Russian 

interior in 1878, persons were met with who had 

never seen a complete New Testament, and I reasoned 

that a general distribution of such books in Siberia. 

whether by sale or gift, would be doubly useful, besides 

which I meant to ba on the look-out for such other 

opportunities of usefulness as might present themselves 

and be allowed me. 

But what were the books you were to give away ? 
and how is it that you were allowed to distribute them? 
are questions that have often been asked with surprise. 
An answer to the first will prepare the way for the 
second. The Scriptures included the four Gospels, the 
Book of Psalms, and the New Testament. These 
were for the most part in Russian ; but there were a 
few copies in Polish, French, German, and Tatar, with 

I certain portions of the Old Testament for the Buriats 
in Mongolian, and for the Jews in Hebrew. Besides 
these Scriptures there were copies of the Rooski 
Rabotcki. an adapted reprint in Russian of the British 
Workman, full of pictures, and well suited to the 
masses ; also a large well-executed engraving, with 
:he story written around, of the parable of the Prodigal 
^^3on, together with broad-sheets suitable for hospital 
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walls, and thousands of Russian tracts. The Scriptures 
were printed for the Bible Society by the Holy Synod, 
and the tracts had passed the censor's hands. All was 
therefore In order, and before going to Archangel I 
had received a permanent legitimation to distribute, 
duly endorsed by the police. 

So far, therefore, things in England looked promising 
for Siberia, but the way thither was by no means clear. 
In April, 1879. the plague was said to be raging in 
Russia, and towards the end of that month came one 
of the attempts on the late Emperor's life. This led 
to Petersburg being placed in a state of siege, and few 
of my friends felicitated me on my intention to go 
thither. Some thought I should not obtain the required 
permissions for Siberia, and advised accordingly. But 
having always before succeeded through the courtesy 
of the Russians in getting what 1 asked. I resolved to 
be deaf as an adder to everything short of a denial at 
the capital from the lips of the authorities, and, being 
thus resolved, I set out on my journey. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ACROSS EUROPE. 

Departure for Petersburg,— OiScial receptions.— Minister of the Interior. 
— Meiropolitan of Moscow.— Introductions. —Books forwarded.— 

DeparwreforMoscow.—Nijni Novgorod.— Site of (he fair, —Joined by 
interpreter. — Kasan. — Bulgarian antiquities.— Neighbouring heathen. 
— Idolatrous objects and practices. — Departure from Kasan. — The 
Volga and the Kama. — Arrival at Perm. 

ON Wednesday morning. 30th April, 1879, I left 
London, and reached Petersbui^ on the follow- 
ing Saturday evening, to find at my hotel a pleasant 
welcome in the shape of an invitation to breakfast with 
Lord Dufferin on the Monday morning. This was due 
to letters with which I had been favoured from high 
quarters in England, and one result of which, thanks 
to the kindness of the British Ambassador, was an 
introductory letter to M. Makoft", the Minister of the 
Interior, which I presented to his Excellency on 
Tuesday. Whilst waiting in the ante-room with other 
suitors, there was time for cogitation as to what the 
answer might be. My Petersburg friends gave me 
small hope of success ; on the contrary, one of them. 
I high in authority, who had helped me before, had gone 
I so far as to say, "Why, it is not likely that, with so 
many political prisoners therein, they will allow him to 
go through the prisons of Siberia now." I drew en- 
couragement, however, from the fact that a ministerial 
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I f^trer CESfad been gr^^er me rie pr^:Ticc5 ysm wtricfe I 
tiirju^^rx wcod Be r^iser^ ir cte 5r:£rrT'iSw -^TTi-f crust- 
en^ crer^ Wxs on x JcrrrfTig apircsc Tre-, [ rroced th^t 
this -airiulii ie zi rz^r sr :ar. Ai "erf^tz, wr^^n I W3S 
uster^ -jiijQ ere iEriisrer s pr^seuci. ie sisrcsiy Looked 
at cie An::ss5Siicr s errrr. *ur r=ierr±c ^ rrr riaving 
fcad dje (focLmerir cie zr^^rictis vrar. ird ssid ax oace 
that riere w-ss zc ccfecrfcc jq nr hs.T-ji^ .irccri'er ; upCKi 
wticiL fcsced wih siccsss. I fccwed and retfr^i 
This erzhouferjed rze co go ca ^rccher dLgriziry. and. 



Y^zxirj^ a tnend to Tr.zerzv^^ I we::r scrsi^:: firocn the 
Minister to the new ifetrcoccnm oc iEoscow. to present 
a letter from the Archfcishoo oc Cii.:errcrv. addressed 
*"To the Metrooolicans of the Churtdi of Rus^a, or 
others whom it may concetTL" HLs Errxnenog a^^ieared 
in a brown silk moire-antique robe, giftrering with 
jewelled decorations, and wearing 2js is usual the 
white crape hat of a metropolitan, with a diamond cross 
in fronL He stood on little ceremonv. and, almost 
before I had made my bow, he shook my hand, gave 
me a fraternal kiss on either cheek, and motioned me 
to a seat beside him. He then entered with zest into 
my scheme for distributing the Scriptures, said that the 
Russians had not the means to perform all they would, 
and commended the English for what they were doing. 
He asked a few questions relative to Church matters in 
England, regretted that we had no language in common 
in which we could converse, and then cordially wished 
me God speed. 

I had thus made an excellent beginning. The next 
thing to be done was to get additional introductions, 
and this I tried to do so as to find my way amongst 
various classes of people. A letter from Mr. Glaisher, the 
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aeronaut, and formerly of the Greenwich Observatory, 
opened the way for me to scientific people, more 
especially those taking meteorological observations in 
European and Asiatic Russia ; an introduction from a 
German pastor brought me into contact with the edu- 
cational world through Mr. Maack, the late General- 
Inspector of Schools for Eastern Siberia; a third and 
a fourth introduction procured letters to the Finns 
and the German pastors throughout Siberia ; and a 
fifth to the telegraph officers, most of whom speak 
English, French, or German. Messrs. Egerton Hub- 
bard took me under their wing, and kindly arranged 
to forward money and letters ; and I had various mer- 
cantile introductions, together with several of a social 
character, to persons of different standing, from the 
Governors-General of Siberia downwards. All told. 
* my introductions, as far as Kiakhta, numbered 133. 
It is, however, a traveller's axiom that, "Of good 
I introductions, store is no sore," and many of mine 
\ proved to be worth their weight in gold. 

My Petersburg friends were delighted at the Minis- 
ter's reply, and, as the sun was shining, they determined 
to make their hay. They urged me to take still more 
books — 5.000 additional pamphlets of one kind, especi- 
ally suited for schools ; and this notwithstanding that 
, upwards of 25,000 of a miscellaneous character had 
I already been forwarded by slow transit to the Urals. 
My willingness, however, was limited only by my 
capabilities of carriage, and, accordingly, as many more 
books were taken as, together with my personal baggage 
and those gone before, would fill three Russian post 
waggons ; and this I thought would be about as many as, 
under the circumstances, it was possible for me to take. 
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After a busy stay of nine days in the Russian capital, 
I left for Moscow on the afternoon of Monday, the 
12th of May, and arrived the following morning. The 
only business that detained me there was to inquire of 
some ladies, who devote themselves to work among the 
prisoners, how many and what books they were dis- 
tributing among the exiles, so that I might not do their 
work over again. I found, however, that their labours ■ 
were directed more especially to the temporal good of i 
the prisoners — looking after their wives, placing out 
their children, finding them clothes, and such like useful 
works, rather than seeking directly their spiritual good, 
though this had to some extent been attempted by I 
lending and occasionally giving them books to reatJl 
in the prison. Accordingly, ! left M oscow by rail oH 
Wednesday evening, to arrive after thirteen hours : 
Nijni Novgorod, on the Volga. 

May is not a good time to see this famous place. I 
The river overllows its banks in spring to a depth of I 
several feet, and covers the site of the wonderful fair^fl 
in anticipation of which the lower storeys of the ware- 
houses and buildings are cleared ; and to cleanse thei 
before July is one of the first things to be done by the 
owners, who with their goods arrive yearly from all I 
parts of tlie world. I was rowed in a boat through the \ 
streets (which are called after the names of the mer- 
chandise sold therein) to see the Chinese quarter, with 
pagoda-like buildings ; the Persian quarter, the two 
cathedrals, the theatre, the Governor's house, etc., allJ 
of which arc used only during the fair, and were nowl 
empty. The nearest approach to a fair that I saw 
WttS a gathering near the entrance to the Kremlin, 
whi-Tc were men standing with their stock-in-trade in 
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^F their hands or slung over their shoulders — one with 
^F a pair of boots, another with a shirt, and ^ third with 
a pair of trousers or other garments, and for which 
each was ready to bargain and chaffer. Hitherto I 
had travelled alone. I now stayed at Nijni Novgorod 
to be joined by a young man who was to be my 
companion and interpreter, and then, leaving by 

I steamer on Friday at mid-day, we reached Kasan 
early on Saturday morning, there to spend Sunday, 
the 1 8th of May. 
The covered heads and veiled faces of the women, 
together with the tawny porters carrying their huge 
burdens, speedily reminded us that we had reached 
an ancient Tatar city. The only tourists' Hon we 
visited was IVIr. LIchatchefTs collection of Bulgarian 
antiquities. He very kindly and politely showed us 
through the rooms of his house, which were crammed 

twith curiosities. Among them were rude implements 
of the stone age, ancient oriental lamps, and ancient 
crosses, one of which, dating from the eleventh or 
twelfth century, was without the foot-piece now found 
on the Russian cross, which foot-piece, our informant 
considered, was not used on Russian crosses m the 
earliest times. There were also some stone Byzantine 
crosses. The Bulgarian antiquities had been found 
on the banks of the Volga, showing the location of 
that people before their migration further south. 

Another point of interest in Kasan must not be 
passed over. I had supposed that heathen rites and 
practices were now in Europe a thing of the past. 
We heard, however, of five nationalities scattered 
through Ru.ssia, but found more, especially in the 
Kasan government, who, though nominally Christian, 
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Still resort to idolatrtms superstitions. They are called 
Tcheremisi. Mord^'ar. Vodeki, Tchuvashi, and Tatars; 
and the Rus^an Government is adopting means for 
their enlightenment by taking peasant boys from among 
them, and training them for schoolmasters and priests. 
A seminary devoted to this purpose, situated near the I 
Tatar quarter of the town, was shown to us by the 
principal, Professor llminski.* 

In or near the Bishop's house in the Kremlin we 
were introduced to Mr. Zoloneelski, who trains young \ 
men to be mission priests to the nationalities whence 
they have been brought. In 187S he had twenty-one 
students, some of them from the seminary just men- , 
tioned. He gives them lectures on aboriginal languages, , 
customs, and superstitions, and shows them how to 
bring the natives to Christianity. This he does in 
part by exposing various idolatrous objects, of which he 
has a curious collection. Among them was a Tchuvash 
idol, consisting of a block of wood, to which pieces of 
cloth were brought as offerings. This had been used 
less than ten years before. Another piece of super- 
stition came from the Tcheremisi.t and was less than 1 



• Tlie Government provides support for 150 scholars, half of whom are 
Kuminn*, and the remaining half are from the five nation.Uiiies already 
mentioned. They have no difficulty in procuring the requisite number of 
Kholmri. Such as can say their small Russian catechism intelligently 
«re received, and kept for three years as pupil -teadiers, at the expira- 
llon of which time ilicy serve the Government for six years by way of 
ratitrn for iheir education, and receive salaries of from twelve to thittjr 
piiundi n year, A New Testament, we found (but not the Bible), is pro- 
vMmI fur each youth in the higher classes. I 

f Tli*lp wufihip WBi thus described : The priest takes in one hand & ' 
plara of liurnlnK wood, and in the other a branch (such as we saw,and 00 
wlllcli llio lotivoi were tiltl green, though dr^), and then walks in a circle, 
ill* MiBit III which la Ihui, for the time being, consecr.-ttcd for worship. 
'I h*n \i» fiutsni luund ■ tree a withe, and sticks therein a branch with 
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twelve months old. There was also to be seen a 
rudely-cut box containing coins. Some of them were 
ancient, but were supposed to have been offered recently 
by Tatars, nominally Christian, It would seem that a 
Tatar sometimes makes a vow to the spirit of the forest 
to dedicate a horse, cow, or some other animal ; but 
not having a victim, or not having it to spare at the 
time, he leaves money as a pledge of good faith, and 
then, when able to fulfil his vow, reclaims his coin. 

Some of these objects had been obtained through 
friends and some by fraud, but there was a curious story 
connected with the boxes. A missionary priest (a friend 
of our informant), knowing of their existence, went to 
a family in his parish, and asked if he might take away 
their idolatrous things. They answered at first in the 
negative ; but, after he had left the uouse. a woman 
came out to draw water, and told nim she thought it 
would be much better if he would sleal the things, for 
then they would have less money to bring and fewer 
prayers to say. The priest, therefore, returned at night, 
when the family pretended to be soundly asleep (so that 
the spirit might not be offended with what took place 
whilst they were unconscious), mounted the loft, took the 
things, and subsequently gave them to our informant, 

the batk peeled something like a whip, which is supposed to represent ,1 
fir-tree ; on this is burg a piece of lead, previously melted, poured into 
cold water, and molten so as to foim roughly the figure of a head, which 
is called an eeta. Towards this they afterwards say iheir prayers. The 
priest kills the victim, which may be a horse, a cow, a chicken, a duck, 
nc„ and sprinkles the blood on the tree and the wilhe. (The blood was 
yet visible on the one we saw,) Then they proceed to peel or chip pieces 
of wood, making them fly off in the direction of the tree ; and according 
as the chips fall, with the bark or the white side upwards, so they divine 
an answer to their prayer. The branch we saw was brought aw.iy by a 
friend of our informant just after the offering. 
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We quitted Kasan on Monday morning in one of' 
LubimofTs steamers, and. after proceeding two or three 
hours down the Volga, left that river to finish its career 
of 2,200 miles, whilst we turned into one of its 
affluents, the Kama, which is no mean river in itself, 
having a course of 1,400 miles. The junction of the two 
streams presents a fine expanse of water, but the banks 
are too flat to be pretty. Steamboat travelling in 
Russia is not expensive, the first-class fare from Nijni 
Novgorod to Perm, a four days' journey, being only 36^. 

After a voyage of three days and a half from Kasaa 
we reached Perm, where the people were in great ex- 
citement consequent on the burning of two "quartals." 
or large blocks of buildings. The roofs and houses 
of the town were described as being covered, during- 
the previous night, with women, watching lest sparks 
should fall on their property, whilst their husbands 
helped to extinguish the fire ; and so great was the 
fear of a general conflagration, that some sent their; 
wives and families into the neighbouring villages. 
Others we saw encamped by the bank of the river, 
whilst on a grass plot near a church were others tired 
out and fast asleep beside the chattels they had rescued. 
Not long before, Orenburg and Irbit had been burnt, 
and were supposed by some to have been wilfully set 
on fire, and so excited were the inhabitants of Perm, 
and so ready to snap up persons at all suspected, that 
we were cautioned, as being strangers, to walk in the 
middle of the road. We then visited the hospital, 
saw the Governor, and left some books for the Perm 
institutions ; but I was reserving my strength for 
Siberia, and the same evening the train was to carry 
us to the top of the Urals. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE URALS TO TIUMEN. 

I A new railway. — The Ural range. — Ouilook into Russia in Asia. — Nijoi 
TagiL — TTie Demidoff mines and hospital. — May weather. — Russian 
railways. — Arrival ai Ekaterioeburg. — An orphanage. — Precious 
stones. — Orenburg shawls. — Tarantass and luggage. — Departure for 
Tiumen. — The exiles. — Visits to the auihoriiics. 

THOSE who have hitherto written of journeys to 
Siberia have told of a dismal drive from Perm 
to Ekaterineburg ; but this misfortune did not fall to 
our lot, since in the autumn of 1878 a railway was 
opened over the mountains, and the journey is now 
accomplished in about four-and-twenty hours. The 
distance is 312 miles, and between the two termini are 
about 30 stations.* 

From the prominence given in maps of Europe to 

the Ural chain, one is apt from childhood to expect in 

. these mountains something grand. The entire length 

I of the range, including its continuation in Novaia 

• Of the three divisions, the Northern or barren Ural, as the Russians 
call it, beginning at the source of the Pechora, is the most elevated and 
the least known. The Southern Ural begins about midway between Perm 
and Orenburg, and descends to the banks of the Ural river. It is a pas- 
toral country, and about loo miles in width. The range is here less than 
3,000 feet in height. The central Ural may be considered as a wide undu- 
lation, bepnning on the west on the banks of the Kama. Perm, situated 
on the right bank of the river, is 378 f^t above the sea level, and on the 
post road to Ekaterineburg the highest point is 1,638 feet, which, if my 
reckoning is correct, is 40 feet less than the highest station on the railway. 
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Zcmlia, is about 1,700 miles. Its highest peak, how- 
ever, does not attain to more than 6,000 feet, and 
many parts of the range are not more than 2,000 feet 
above the sea level. No part of it is permanendy 
covered with snow. Travellers by the old route de- 
scribe, in passing it, a never-failing object of interest 
on the frontier in the shape of a stone, on one side of 
which is written " Europe " and on the other " Asia," 
across which, of course, an English boy would stride, 
and announce that he had stood in two quarters of the 
fjlobe at once. Travellers by the new route miss this 
opportunity ; but they have its equivalent in three 
border stations, one of which is called " Europa" the 
next " Urat!' and the third " Asia" through which 
those who have journeyed can say what no other 
travellers can, that they have passed by rail from one- 
(]uarter of the globe into another. 1 

Thus the ease with which one reaches the summit 
of the Urals is somewhat disappointing, but no such 
thoughts are suggested by an outlook into the immense 
country that now lies before the traveller. There 
stretches far before him a region known as Russia in 
Asia, the dimensions of which are very hard for the 
mind to realize. It measures 4,000 miles from east 
to west, about 2,000 from north to south, and covers 

I lel my nnerold nl Perm, and found th.it at the fourth station, Seleenka, 
a iliiiatice of 171 miles, wc had mounted 470 feet; the next 21 miles 
brouiflit 111 down ai;ain to 1:0 feet, after which for 60 miles ure continued 
10 Mcend to Ditir, which registered 1,300 feet above Perm, and was the 
highest station on the road. Level ground succeeded for about 30 miles 
tw the border iiaiioti, after which in 50 miles wc descended 750 feet to 
Shftitunka, 10 miles beyond which wc had remounted 300 feet; and on 
Ihli levtl "'<^ kept to Iset, the last station but one The road then 
dnccndcd iiboul 150 feet to Ekaicrinebui^, which is said to be 858 feet 
»b0VC Ihc sea level. 
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nearly five and three-quarter millions of square miles. 
It is larger by two millions of square miles than the 
whole of Europe ; about twice as big as Australia. 
and nearly one hundred times as large as England. 

The general aspect of the surface may be easily 
described. The Altai range of mountains, with its 
offshoots to the east, forms the general features of the 
southern boundary, and from these heights the land 
gradually slopes towards the northern tundras or 
bc^s, which extend to the frozen ocean. The countiy 
is intersected by three of the largest rivers in the 
world, the Obi, the Yenesei, and the Lena, not one of 
which is much less than 3,000 miles long, and all 
of them, through great pare of the year, flow under 
masses of ice to the Arctic Ocean. A fourth river, 
the Amur, rising in the Yablonoi mountains, which 
may be regarded as a part of the eastern slopes of the 
Altai chain, runs a course also of more than 2,000 
miles, but takes an easterly direction, forming part 
of the southern boundary of the country, and empties 
itself into the Gulf of Tartary. 

The country largely consists of immense steppes 
marshes, and pools. Lakes, properly so called, are not 
numerous, but the greatest of them, the " Baikal," is 
in some respects the most remarkable in the world. 
No less remarkable is the great variety of the inhabi- 
tants. They are sometimes claseilied into five typical 
races : Selaz'onic (including Russians and Poles) ; Finnish 
(including Finns, Voguls, Ostjaks. Samoyedes, Yuraki); 
7ay<tw/i(includingTatars. Kirghese. Kalmuks,Yakutes): 
Mongolian (including Manchu, Burials, and Tunguses 
— the last of various denominations); and Chinese, with 
whom may be classed, though not very accurately, the 
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in" znt "smr^ T^ncunaianr ice? 3i:c zczirier more inhabi- 
^izz^ zmn: irrt 11 re inimi ir ^er-^ cc" ne counties of 
Z-zr^iiri:. imi zn;^ i«rrt 3i:c -SDrc^r: zxs. and women 
ji ?-j^:5;lx Asii aT rur me re esiri ni every square 
iTiV. vrerLis tT'srr so-ar^ rrfle cc rhc seven English 
rjvjnrH^^ ilu^ttz 1: his m ir^ rrsrs:^ 575 inhabitants. 

•i tzjLZ siiisdcsw because, from the 
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-ir ijn^tr-nic ^* -eLi ry^ irnsTj re rre ircn^uies^ it is impos- 
s'rirf rr i:?csr:f.T r^er r.z='rer- ir>i so aziihorities differ; 
Tlj: rT'i rrcil rim,.".?rirc- rD£*jif=i^ RussSans. is estimated 



iz ij^»:u: 5 rcc. rcc. C»-r irre::5rc rx>wever. is to be 
r*.»:fr/- r^^rr.-!>^i rr >fr«eri*. *=*£ h siiocld not be for- 
crcti.! ihir Sfrer^ is r*x co-exiensfve with the whole 
cc As^rjc R^^ssd*. inc ires roc re^is. properiy speaking, 
r . E vi.r=r~T»eccrv: is rvifssei. We have been merely 
r-;Jv -^ i jrci. frvxr: rbe ^vertuner.t of Peim. out of 
Hurr:x\Lr. ;r.:c AsiiSr Ku5s£a : this government, as 
il>o :r:ji: jc Orenbcrj:. IWng P^^y *" Europe and 
^«jk.««« ... .^^^..^ 

RerVre vU^oeniiru: to ihe foot of the Urals, we arrive 
at N:;n: "I\i^-'>k. At this place we halted for a day to 

♦ :. <:jiin5. II. Sarti. 21. ColdL 

:. J*m^r:u li. I'rb^rki. 22. Gilvaks. 

,;. Wv-**^ ly Turks. 23. Yukagirs. 

4- \v^:>.ixs. 14. Altai Kalmuks^ 24. Chukchees. 

5. Tatars. 15. Teleuti. 25. Koriaks. 

cv KirKhcse of little horde. id OstjoksL 26. Kamchadales^ 

7. Ktr^hcse of middle horde. 17. Saino\^e& 27. Ainos. 

J^ Kir^he$e of great horde. i&. Yuraki. 2S. Buriats. 

Q. Buniii Kirghese. 19. Yakutes. 29. Manchti. 

I a IUrak.Upaks. 2a Tunguse. yx Chinese. 
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[look over the famous Demidoff mines and works. There 
had been a fire in the town, as at Perm, on the night 
preceding our arrival ; and in seven hours 78 houses had 
been burnt. Pieces of smoking wood were still flying 
about. The common people, as before, attributed the 
fire to incendiaries, such as escaped prisoners, who 
hoped to profit by the turmoil, and find an occasion 
for plunder; but more thoughtful people traced it to 
accidental causes. DemidofTs workmen had been 
called out at night to assist as firemen, and were in 
consequence resting. We could not, therefore, see 
everything in motion, but enough was visible to make 
it clear that they were carrying on enormous metallur- 
gfical operations. One of the remarkable things to be 
noticed was a surface mine of magnetic iron ore, blasted 
;nd dug out in terraces, carted down by horses and 
:en to the furnace, where the ore proves so rich 
that it yields 68 per cent, of iron. We also de- 
scended a copper-mine, the mineral from which yields 
5 per cent, of metal. We were dressed for the 
occasion in top-boots, leather hats, and appropriate 
blouses and trousers, each carrying a lamp, and thus 
by ladders we descended one shaft of 600 feet and 
icame up another, the water meanwhile trickling upon 
tus freely. At the bottom of the mine they were 
irecting an English machine for pumping 80 
ibic feet of water per minute to the surface. 
,n the engine-room two men at a time spend 
eight hours daily, for which they each receive in 
loney about fifteen pence. We promised ourselves, 
as a great feature in the descent of the copper-mine, 
the seeing of malachite in its natural state, and we 
Were not disappointed. The captain took us through 
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long galleries of timber beams, and then to the spots 
where the miners had been working. Here, by the 
light of our lamps, the pieces of green mineral could 
be clearly seen, and we had the pleasure of digging 
them out with a pick, and bringing them away as 
specimens. The price of malachite at the mine is six 
shillings a Russian pound, if in moderate-sized pieces ; 
twenty shillings when the lumps are large, but only 
two shillings if they are small. 

Besides these copper and magnetic iron mines, they 
have others of manganese iron ore, which contains 
64 per cent, of binoxide of manganese, the peroxide 
being sold at the rate of about eighteen shillings 
per hundredweight. Specimens of these and other 
minerals of great interest to the geologist are exhibited 
in a museum not far from the works. 

Among the remarkable things to be seen at these 
hives of industry were — a machine for drawing water 
by a cord from a copper-mine two miles off, a steam- 
hammer of seven tons weight, an iron furnace of 
10,000 cubic feet dimensions, said to be the largest 
high furnace for wood in the world, and a machine for 
splitting their fuel wood, of which they burn annually 
100,000 sajens — that is to say, a 325 feet cube, or, 
roughly speaking, a pile of logs twice as big as Sl 
Paul's Cathedral.* 

They make steel for Sheffield, and can do castings 
up to more than 30 tons in weight. Their iron is 
excelled in quality, I believe, only by that of Danne- 

^ What extent of land must be cleared to furnish such a quantity of 
fuel I know not, but the railways of Central Russia are said to consume 
yearly the timber off 90,000 acres of forest— an area, that is, about the siie 
of Rutlandshire. 
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mora. They have 1 1 zavods, or " works," of which 
eight are connecled with iron. But perhaps a better 
idea can be formed of their vaslness by the mention 
of the number of persons employed, which amounts 
to 30,000. I heard also 40,000, and both numbers 
were from heads of departments ; but probably the 
latter estimate includes carters, labourers, and perhaps 
even women. The Demidoffs pay annually, by way 
of rates and taxes — to the Commune, ^5.000 : the 
Church, ^1,500; schools, ^2,500; poor and aged, 
j^3,ooo : together with other sums, amounting in 
all to about ^20,Qoo a year. Wages, as compared 
with those in England, appeared low. Common 
workmen receive from ■]\d. to \s. a day, puddlers 
3i., and those in the welding furnace 4^., whilst 
good rollers receive from is. 6d. to 6s. It should 
be observed, however, that they all have houses rent 
free, with the piece of land they formerly occupied 

serfs. 

Before the emancipation, the riches of the Demidofts 
were counted in the phrase then usual in Russia as 
amounting to 56,000 souls.* A small church, built on 
the crest of a neighbouring hill, was pointed out as 

■ having been built by the serfs in memory of their free- 

■ dom; and I was glad to hear from the director, Mr. 
Wohlstadt (by whom we were courteously entertained), 
that since the emancipation the men work better and 
better, knowing, 1 presume, when serfs, that idleness 

I would be repaid with something not much worse than 

f * Thai is, men, or at least males; for I am told that male children 
are called "souls," but female children never. An English lady of my 
acquaintance informs me that she was told scores of times in Russia that 
she was not a doash, or soul, but only a woman ; and when her son was 
bom she was congratulated on being the mother of a soul! 
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Wc slept at tJbe AJa ; and in the morning, before 
leaii-ii^ Tisiled tbe Demidoff bo^tal, upon which, 
and upon msdrobons of a sinular kind, the proprietors 
^>end DCarty £4^<X30 a >^ear. The dimensions of the 
rorans wexc such as to aOow of three cubic sajens. or 
l.acxj cubic feet, of air for each of the piatients, of 
wbom tbere were tao at the time of our visit Many 
Gractured and amputated limbs -were seen dressed 
with g^'psum. alcobol. and camphor ; but the most 
extraordinary thing was a machine in the director's 
private room, in which he placed frozen human 
brains, and for scientific purposes cut them in very 
thin slices to phote^raph. The photographs are to 
be purchased in Paris. 

On leaving Tagil we found the temperature much 
colder,* and our journey to Ekaterineburg was some- 
what comfortless, from the fact that, anticipating no 
more cold weather, the officials had not brought in the 
train the apparatus for heating by steam. At Ekaie- 
rinebut^ I finished railw-ay journeys, amounting to 2,670 
miles ; and as I was now to bid farewell to the horse 
of iron and travel by horses of flesh, it is only right to 
say that of the iron horses which took me across Europe 

• CoDcemini; the weather in crossing Europe, I may say (hat, from the 
Russian frontier to the capital, on the and and 3rd of May,a fire w»s pro- 
vided in the railway carnage, and on approaching Petersburg there was 
just a little snow left here and there in drifts. On the 4th the last of the 
ice was floating down the Neva. In less than a week it became poiidvdy 
hot in the middle of the day, and the trees opened their foliage rapidly. 
At Nijni Novgorod, on the 1 5th, tbe foliage was all but full. On the banks 
of the Kama the trees were covered with leaves, which the captain of th« 
itnuncr tnid had come out within the previous five days ; andontheiot^.j 
when itopping for wood, some of the passengers found strawberry blossouu. 
and violets. Fine weather then continued up to the :3id. 
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the Russian on the whole was, I think, the best.* Our 
arrival at Ekaterlneburg on Saturday evening was 
expected, and quarters were provided for me through 
the kindness of Messrs. Egerton Hubbard. Ekate- 
rineburg is a handsome town of 30,000 inhabitants, 
and has many fine churches and other buildings. On 
Sunday 1 visited the hospital, and also an orphanage 
for 100 children, which has been built and is supported 
by local voluntary effort. This kind of institution is 
not yet very common among the Russians. It was 
regarded as a novelty, and was the only one of its 
precise kind that we saw in Asia. 

Formerly there were several Englishmen living at 
Ekaterineburg. but a few only are now left, and so 
little practice do they have in the tongue of their fathers 
that some of them are rapidly forgetting it. Instances 
of this were met with further east, and another case in 
which English parents were allowing their children to 
grow up speaking only Russian, the result of which 
would be that the son who had been sent for his edu- 
cation to England would forget Russian, and, on coming 
back to Siberia, would not be able to speak to his sister 
who had not learnt English. 

' The new first-class carriages running between Petersburg and Moscow 
hi-'n/auteuib, which form couches at nighl ; and one I saw was so fixed 
on 5prings as to furnish almost the softness of a feather-bed. They have 
also writing tables, and arc more luxurious than anything I have seen 
elsewhere in Europe, or even America. The lavatory arrangements " on 
board " in all three classes are exceedingly good. There only laclts the 
receptacle for iced water provided in Norway, and, perhaps, the dining 
cars run is America, to make Russian railway accommodation perfect. 
The guards, il is true, are somewhat pompous as compared with the 
English, and the speed of the trains is slower ; but, on the other hand, 
the refreshments are very much better, and l!ie prices more reasonable. 
There is time allowed, moreover, to eat them, though 1 am thinking 
more especially of the line between the capital and Moscow, which is 
naturally one of the best. 
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Ekaterineburg is a famous place for the cutting of 
precious stones, in which Siberia is rich. Near the 
river Argun are found the jacinth, the Siberian emerald, 
the onyx, and beautiful jaspers, of which there are at 
least a hundred varieties. Near Lake Baikal are found | 
red garnets and lapis lazuli, and the Altai mountains I 
furnish the opal. Several of these are also found I 
near Ekaterineburg, together with the beryl, the | 
topaz, the chrysolite, the aqua marine, the tourmaline, [ 
rhodonite, nephrite, ophite, selenite, and the recently- 
discovered Alexandrite, which exhibits two colors- 
crimson and green — the one by day and the other 1 
by night. The stone derives its name from the'l 
Emperor Alexander, whose colours it shows. These I 
stones are cut in the Government workshops and in J 
private houses, and may be purchased at moderatel 
prices. 

South of Ekaterineburg, towards Orenburg, are<l 
villages where may be purchased uncommon souvenirs inl 
the shape ofgendemen's scarves and gloves, together I 
with kozy pook/i. or, as they are more commonlyJ 
called, Orenburg shawls. They are made from the I 
wool of the goats of the Kirghese, who allow the I 
Cossacks to comb their flocks at the rate of from eight- 
pence to a shilling per head. Twice a year the goats 
are washed and combed, first with a coarse and then i 
with a fine comb. To make a good shawl employs al 
woman six months, and then, if it be a large one. iC.I 
sells at first hand for about fifty shillings; but very.l 
much higher prices are asked in Petersburg. 

Wc stayed three days at Ekaterineburg to lay inl 
provisions and gather our forces for proceeding hf 
horses. The greater part of my heavy luggage ha( 
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been dispatched by slow train to Ekaterineburg fully a 
month before me, but it did not reach its destination 
till the day after my arrival. The agent said it 
might have been waiting on the road for the chance of 
other goods to make up a load. A tarantass had been 
very kindly placed at my disposal by Mr, Oswald 
Cattley. whose name, some time since, was before the 
public in connection with the opening up of a new trade 
on the Obi; and in this we packed ourselves and some 
of our personal baggage, placing the rest with several 
boxes in a second conveyance, and leaving still a third 
load of boxes to be forwarded as luggage. In this 
fashion, after receiving all sorts of kindness and hospi- 
tality from our English friends, wc started on Tuesday 
evening, May 2 7th, for Tlumen, a distance of 204 miles, 
which was accomplished in 43 continuous hours. 

Tiumen is situated on the Tura, and has a population 
of from 15.000 to 20,000 inhabitants. Commercialiy 
speaking, it is the most important town in Western 
Siberia, and through it pass the water carriage of the 
Obi, as well as the caravans coming from China and 
the EasL Here we found an English engineering 
firm, conducted by Messrs. Wardropper, who were 
particularly kind to us. To Tiumen all the exiles are 
brought from Europe, and from thence are distributed 
over Siberia. I needed not, therefore, the eye of a 
general to see that, for my purpose of distributing books 
over the land, this was the key to a very important 
position. It was desirable, therefore, that I should see 
some of the magnates of the town who were members 
of the prison committee, and, if possible, secure their 
sympathy and co-operation. 

Accordingly I was taken to visit the Mayor, who 
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was building a large commercial school for the benefit 
of the town, at a cost of more than /'20,ooo, which, 
when finished, was to be handed over to the Govern- 
ment. He is a merchant who has made his way to the 
front, and now entertains the Governor-General when 
he passes through, though otherwise he lives quietly. 
His house, when we called, was in preparation for one 
of those viceregal receptions, and, knowing that his 
worship was rich, I busied myself, during the Russian 
conversation, in scanning what I supposed might be 
considered appropriate study furniture for a wealthy 
Siberian. The Mayor, I had heard, was fond of good 
horses, which accounted for the winner-of-the- Derby- 
like engravings hanging on the wall, the whole of 
which might have been purchased, I judged, in London 
for twenty shillings. The room, as is the custom of 
the country, was not carpeted, and the furniture con- 
sisted of a bare, polished, wooden bench, bored with 
holes, in patterns after the fashion of American street 
cars. The chairs were of wood, similarly ornamented. 
The table had about It some fretwork, and on it various 
writing materials, and accompaniments more or less 
artistic. I mentally appraised the whole as being worth 
about £20, and admired the simplicity of a man who 
could be content with a study thus furnished, whilst 
he was giving away a thousand times its value. My 
cogitations served to recall what had struck me in 
Norway and Sweden, when observing how much 
simpler, as regards furniture, people are content to 
live in these northern countries than in England, 
though 1 did not discern that they were less happy 
than we are. After leaving the house, I broached 
the subject approvingly to my friend who was with me. 
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upon which I found that I had undervalued the furni- 
ture, and that it was of American manufacture, and the 
first of the kind imported into the town. 

I was taken also to cali upon a prominent member 
of the prison committee, Mr. Ignatoff, of the firm ot 
Kourbatoff and Ignatoff. They have steamers on the 
Kama and Obi, and hold the Government contract 
for the transport in barges of exiles. He was much 
interested in my scheme of visiting prisons, and was 
so pleased with my account of the Howard Association 
in London, of which I said I was a member, and which 
had for its object the prevention of crime and pro- 
moting the best methods for the treatment and refor- 
mation of prisoners, that he spoke of asking to be 
allowed at once to join the Association.* He kindly 
undertook to do all he could to further the distribution 
of the books I engaged to send to him ; and I was 
glad to have called, not only for the information 
obtained, but for the interest excited, though I was 
hardly prepared for the very practical and generous 
form which this interest took, which will be hereafter 
alluded to. 

We called afterwards on the Ispravnik, or chief 

• He had made private notes concerning the exiles, of which it appeared 
that, daring the last ten years, from 9,500 to 10,500 yearly had passed 
through his hands. Of these there were aduUs about 9,000 j under 15, 
1,500 ; and under z years of age, 150. Ahoul 3,000, he thought, co-i!d 
read. The professors of various religious beliefs prevailed, he said in 
decreasing numbers, in the following order : (t) Orthodox Russian, (j) 
Mohammedan, (3) Jewish, (4) Roman Catholic, {5) Protestant. Drun- 
kenness, he believed, was directly or indirectly the cause of the crimes of 
half of the whole number sent to Siberia, and these were found to be the 
worst prisoners and the most troublesome. He looked forward, therefore, 
with pleasure to the expected and now long.waited-for prison reforms, 
one of which, it was said, would be the sending no more exiles to the 
weMCm part of Siberia. 
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man of the district, and presented my letter, with the 
view of visiting the prisons. I heard that in his 
district there were 24 schools, and, having made 
arrangements for providing them with tracts, I went 
to see the prison. From statistics given me for the 
previous year, it appeared that a total of 20,711 
prisoners passed through the hands of the authorities 
in 1878.* This opens up the whole subject of prisons 
and exiles, which is to form a leading feature of these 
pages, and therefore I think it will be better to devote 
separate chapters to both, in which general ideas can 
be given. This will save repetition, and it will then 
be easy to illustrate general principles by particular 
incidents as we meet them from time to time in 
travelling and visiting prisons from the Urals to the 
Pacific. 

* Onc-fourlh of these (4,995) were women, and 2 1 5 were local offenders, 
of whom 10 were women and 3 were minors. In the course of the year 
were located in the Town Prison 1 57 men and 5 women ; in the Police 
Prison 4 men, and in the Central Prison for exiles 15,111 men and 4,985 
women. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE EXILES. 

Reasons for and history of deportation to Siberia. — Number of exiles. — 
Their education. — Crimes. — Sentences. — Loss of rights. — Privileges, 
— Proportion of hard-labour convicts. — Where located. — Release. — 
Escapes. — Causes and methods of flight. — Transport. — A convoy 
of exiles. — Moscow charity. — Conveyance to Perm and Tiumen. — 
Their distribution. — Order of march.— Sea-borne exiles. — Mistakes 
of English newspapers. — Conveyance of political exiles. 

IN dealing with criminals, the Russian Government 
has to act as best it can for the good of the 
community in general. If, in particular cases, it seems 
likely that the criminal may be reformed, he is sent to 
one of the prisons or houses of correction at home ; 
but if, on the other hand, the crime of the malefactor 
demands a severe punishment, and, after repeated cor- 
rection, he seems to be incorrigible, then he is banished 
to Siberia, the people being thus rid of a corrupting 
member of society, whilst another unit is sent to assist 
in developing the resources of a large territory of the 
Russian empire, which has great need of population. 
This, I presume, is the theory, or part of it, of the 
deportation of prisoners to distant parts of the empire.* 

♦ According to M. Reclus, the first decree of banishment fell upon the 
insurrectionists of Uglitch, in 1 591, in the days of the Tsar Boris Godunof, 
and for a century afterwards Siberia received scarcely any exiles but State 
prisoners. At the end of the seventeenth century, however, some of the 
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The number of ordinary exiles sent to Siberia for 
several years past has been from 1 7.000 to 20,000 per 
annum ; but this includes wives and children who choose 
to accompany the prisoners. Of these nearly 8.000, on 
their arrival in Siberia, are set free to get their own 
living ; about 3,000 of them being sent to Eastern and 
5,000 to Western Siberia. The exiles come from all 
parts of Russia in Europe, and include about 300 a 
year from Finland. In 1879 there were 898 sent from 
Poland. Some idea may be formed of the edu- 
cation of the exiles from the fact that on the day 
we visited Tiumen prison there were, out of 470 
prisoners, 42 who could read and write well, 32 who 
could do so a little, and 12 who could sign their names. 
At Tiumen, however, we heard from one who had to 
do with a great many exiles, and who had several 
statistics about them, that one-third of those with whom 
he had been brought into contact could read. Again, 
in the district of Kansk, in Eastern Siberia, in 1877, 
of 226 criminals, only two were marked as " well-edu- 
cated," whilst in 187S, of 182 prisoners, none stood 

vanqui&lied Liitte Rus^i^ns of the Ukraine were deported ihitheri and 
ihey were followed by ihe religious dissenters — the first accompanied \ff 
iheir families. The Strehii were b.inishtd by Peter the Great to gam- 
sons in the most distant parts of the empire ; and after the reign of PcIlt, 
the intrigues of the palace were the cause of exile to some of the Court 
celebrities, such as Menchikoif, Dolgoruki, Biron, Munich, Tolstoi, and 
others, some of whom, however, were brought back when their friends 
came into favour. In 1758 began the deportation of Poles to Siberia, but 
their banishment in large numbers dates from the reign of Catherine II., 
with the confederates of Bar, and then with the companions of Kosciuiko. 
Nine hundred Poles, having servedundet Napoleon, were exiled to Siberia, 
and large numbers of the insuirectionisls of 1830 followed. The exiles 
whose names awaken perhaps the most sympathy among the Russians 
were the Decemhrisis of 1826, who endeavoured to deprive the Emperor 
Nicholas of his throne 1 but of these, and political prisoners generally, ] 
shall treat hereafter in a separate chapter. 
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high enough, InlellectuaJly, to be thus designated. 
The figures from Kansk are not quite to the point in 
speaking of European Russia, but they help, with 
others, to give an approximate idea, not only of the 
education, but also of the social rank of the Siberian 
criminals. Again, for statistical purposes, the Russians 
are sometimes marked off into five classes, thus ; 
nobles, merchants, ecclesiastics, citizens, and peasants ; 
and in prison the higher grades receive better allow- 
ance, and are not mi.xed with the peasant prisoners, 
but have rooms apart. In going through the principal 
prisons of Siberia, however, we found the number of 
rooms thus occupied decidedly small ; so that this 
■observation, taken with the educational state of the 
prisoners, would seem to confirm what I was told by 
lone prison official, that probably not more than 3 or 
4 per cent of the exiles are from the upper classes. 

As to the crimes of the exiles, they are not all 
political, nor even chiefly so. A large proportion — 
4,OCK) out of 18,000, or say 20 per cent. — of them are 
charged with no one particular offence, except that 
they have rendered themselves obnoxious to the com- 
munity among which they lived. If a man in Russia 
incorrigibly bad, and will not pay his taxes nor 
iupport his wife and family, but leaves these things 
to be done by his neighbours, his commune — which 
may consist of one or more villages — meet in their 
mir, or village parliament, vote the man a nuisance, and 
adjudge that he be sent, at their expense, to Siberia. 
This judgment is submitted to higher authorities, 
and, unless just cause be shown to the contrary, is 
confirmed. The man is then taken to Siberia, not to 
be imprisoned, but to get his living as a colonist. 

3 
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Those seoi thus by the villages, I was told, are chiefly 
drunkards. We saw a whole wardful of them at 
Tiumen, dressed in private clothes, and not in prison 
garb: and a second ward, of a similar mixed multitude, 
consisting of men. women, and children. The perpe- 
trators of political crimes, as those of the " black Nihi- 
lists," are. when caught, usually accommodated with 
free lodgings in Siberia ; and so with revolutionary 
offenders, who make insurrection in Poland, Circassia, 
or elsewhere. Of offenders such as these I must speak 
hereafter. Formerly religious dissenters were largely 
deponed, but this has not been done since the pro- 
clamation of what may, in a fashion, be called religious 
liberty, unless in the case of one or two — more espe- 
cially one sect — whose practices no enlightened Govern- 
ment could tolerate, and which are so extraordinary . 
that, if they obtained universal acceptance, there woul^'l 
be no further increase of population, and the human race 
would become extinct. The fact is that the great mass of 
exiles arc nothing more nor less than ordinary criminals, 
such as may be found in any of the prisons of Europe,* 

• There arc upwards of thirty crimes for the commission of ooe or mare 
of which a man may be sent to Siberia. In fact, I have been told thaj all 
the crimes of ihe country ate reduced to these thirty-three heads, vii,: 
insubordination ta auiboriiies ; stealing or losing official documents; 
escape, or abetting the escape, of prisoners ; embcrilemenl of Government 
property ; forgery while in Government employ ; blasphemy ; heresy and 
dissent ; sacrilege ; sheltering runaways ; forging coin or paper money ; 
without passport, or passport ivith Icrm not renewed; vagrancy ; bad 
conduct and petty crimes; murder, and suspicion thereof; attempted 
suicide ; wounding with intent to do grievous bodily harm ; rape and _ 
seduCTion ; insult; attacking with intent to wound; holding property 1 
falsely; practices of the"Scoptsi" ; ar^on; robberyand burglary; thicvli^ ■ 
and roguery ; horse-sieahng ; dishonesty and false acti<:<ns ; debt ; dis- 
honouring the name of the Lmperor ; assuming false names or titles ; 
bestiality ; usutj- and extortion ; eluding iniljlaiy service j smuggling 
and illicit disliHing. 
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The sentences of the exiles vary widely according 
as they are condemned to one or the other of two 
classes, namely: those who lose all their rights, and 
those who lose only partial or political rights, which 
deprivations may be thus explained : — 

Those who lose all their rights are not in an 
enviable position. These are some of the things they 
lose : — If a man have a title or official rank, he is 
degraded. An exile's marriage rights are broken, so 
that his wife is free to marry another. Neither his 
word nor his bond is of any value. He cannot sign a 
legal document or serve any office, either municipal or 
imperial. He can hold no property, nor do anything 
legal in his own name. In prison he must wear con- 
vict's clothes, and have his head half shaved ; and, in 
the case of a woman, she cannot marry after her release 
from prison till by good conduct she has placed herself 
in a certain category ; and, whether man or woman, they 
may. for new crimes, if the authorities see fit, after 
they have served their time in prison, and are living as 

I colonists, be sent back again. They may be thrashed 
■with rods and with the " plHe" and, even should they 
be murdered, probably little trouble would be taken to 
find the murderer. In fact, as the words imply, they 
lose all their rights, though I believe they can appeal to 
the law in case of being grossly wronged. 
I have said that an exile's marriage rights are 
broken, and I was told that it is the same with con- 
victs in America. Were it not so, it might be very 
hard upon a young wife whose husband, for instance, 
had committed murder, and who, for her husband's 
crime and banishment, should be compelled to remain 
single for the rest of her life. A Russian wife with 
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her diildren, however, may accompany the husband if 
die chooses ; in which case they go with the exile and 
receive from the Government prison food and accom- 
modation. If, on the other hand, a husband wishes to 
accompany a convict wife, he travels at his own cost. 
To the honour of the Russian women be it said that 
the proportion of men accompanied by their wives and 
famih'es is one in every six. The proportion of women 
accompanied by their husbands is, I am lold, not 
exactly known, though it is very much less. 

Those who suffer the loss of particular rights lose 
certain of their privileges (but not family or property 
rights), and are settled in Siberia, to get their living 
in any way they are able. They may, however, in 
some cases, have first to serve for a period in prison ; or, 
again, they may be allowed to live in their own houses 
and give a portion of their time to Government work. 

Commonly, they are condemned first to serve a 
certain time in confinement, with or without labour. 
If they behave well they are, after a while, and in 
some cases, allowed to live outside the prison with 
their families, if they have any, but still to do their 
allotted work, until the period arrives for them to 
be liberated and located like colonists. Some of the 
women who are condemned to the far east have the 
good fortune to be taken as domestic servants by 
officers, and even favoured civilians, who, in a new 
country where ordinary servants are not to be had, are 
allowed for this purpose to take the prisoners, subject 
to inspection, of course. Lasdy, some exiles, though 
comparatively few, I believe, are condemned to prison, 
or to prison and labour, for life.* 

* Some idea may be formed of the proponioo of Ihe banished whtf^ 
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The localities to which the exiles are sent vary 
according to their crimes. Speaking generally, those 
deprived of partial rights are sent to Western, and 
those deprived of all their rights to Eastern, Siberia. 
On this point I have no official statistics, but a legal 
officer gave me these particulars concerning the loca- 
tion of convicts. Murderers are sent to Kara. My 
finding Soo there would seem to confirm this, only 
that their presence was manifest in so many of the 
other prisons also. Political prisoners go to Kara, to 
L the Trans-Baikal district, and (as I heard from other 
I sources) to the Yakutsk government ; also to this latter 
province are sent those who commit fresh crimes in 
Siberia. Vagrants or vagabonds are dispatched to the 
far east, to the government of the Sea Coast and 
L Sakhalin. On the other hand. Western Siberia would 
I seem to be reserved for minor offenders, and those de- 
' prived of certain particular rights only. It should be 
observed, however, that exiles, wherever they may be, 
are under police inspection, are furnished with papers 

are condemned to bard labour bjf observing that, of 17,867 exiles passing 
easlwards through Tiumen prison in 187S (the year before my visit), 
3^;i, or one-sevenih, were transported for hard labour, and the remainder 

»fsr " residence for life, or for certain terms in East and West Siberia." 
1 Wiis tolil likewise by Mr. Ignatoff, at Tiumen, that about 3,500 hard-labour 
convicts passed yearly ihroush his hands, and that they spent the first part 
of their time at Tobolsk. It maybe further noticed from tny statistics, 
tbal during the same year which saw the above nurnber of exiles going 
eastwards, there passed through the same prison 2,629 persons retumlnE 
westwards " to their respective homes in Rnssia ; " which expression I do 
not understand, since I am informed from an official source that the 
number of persons returning after temporary exile is very small. The 
law permits those only to go back who are banished by t'.e communes 
(and then not without their permission), and those who are deprived of 
I pnrtiail'tr righls. Four hundred and sixty-two of those condemned to 
1 •'hard labour," and 3,488 of those going into " residence," are marked as 
I >K(«tfW,— ■Jtat Is to say, children of exiles, and offeiidirs under twenty-one 
I years ol age ; of which last, I am told, the annual total sent to Siberia 
I d(j£s not exceed 300. 
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which they have to show at inten-als, and which tie 
them to a certain place, whence they can mo\e to a 
distance only by permission. When at lai^e, and in 
some cases when in prison, the exiles may corres- 
pond with their friends through the post ; but the 
letters must of course be read by the authorities. The 
hardest part of the lot of those who lose all their 
rights seems to be that they cannot look forward to 
the hope of returning. Xot that a release is never 
granted even to these ; for I am told that political 
offenders are sometimes seen hurried out of, as fast 
as they are hurried into, exile. The late Emperor, 
too, when he came to the throne, began his reign 
by an act of clemency on a larger scale, and allowed 
certain exiles whom his father had banished to 
return. Again, I have heard of a Polish exile in 
good circumstances who was fortunate enough to win 
the love of an English young lady connected (by name 
at all events) with one of the ducal families of Great 
Britain, through which it is said the ear was gained of 
a member first of the English royal family, then of 
the imperial family of Russia, and finally of the 
Emperor himself.* I have met with another case of a 
released exile who was liberated under curious cir- 
cumstances. He gave me his story thus: — When 
Alexander II. visited Paris in the time of Napoleon III., 

• I have heard parls of this story in various places— in Hampshire, In 
Devon, in Siberia, and on the coast of the Pacific — of the heroic conduct 
of B Scotch Professor, who gallantly escorted this young lady to her 
lover in Siberia, sat by her side for 3,000 miles, walclied over her, saw 
her martied, and then, returning, gave no rest to friends or officials till 
he had obtained the Pole's release. The incidents would doubtless suffice 
for a three- volumed novel, which, however, 1 will not btgin, as I know 
only one of the parties concerned, and him only by currcspondcnce, and 
1 have not had the lecital from his own lipa. 
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the Tsar asked the Emperor if there were anything he 
could do for him. Upon which the Emperor repHed : 



"You have a Frt 
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frenchman wl 
joined the Polish insurrection. 



ho, 



m young and silly days. 
He was made prisoner, 
and Is now in Siberia. Will you do me the favour to 
release him ? " The request was granted, a messenger 
despatched, the happy prisoner in forty-five days and 
nights drove back from the mines to Moscow, not 
with a couple of horses merely, but troika fashion, 
between a couple of gendarmes, and received his 
pardon. But such cases, of course, are rare. 

It is well known that many of the exiles escape — 
some from the prisons, and others from the districts 
where they are living free, A Russian authoress, 
" O, K.," in " Russia and England from 1876 to 
1 880," says that in J anuary 1 8 76, out of 51,122 
exiles supposed to be in Tobolsk, only 34.293 could 
be found, which figures an Englishman living in the 
Tobolsk government (speaking offhand) told me he 
should doubt, though he thought "O. K.'s" state- 
ment might be right regarding the government of 
Tomsk, in which the same authoress states that 5,000 
were missing out of 30,000, I'or my own figures I am 
indebted to a prison official very high in position, who 
told me that nearly 700 get away yearly, and in 1876 
as many as 952 escaped the control of the police. 
Thus the mere feat of running away does not seem 
to be difficult; but this does not imply that it is equally 
easy to get away from the country. A few roubles 
slipped into the hands of a Cossack or petty officer 
have a wonderful effect in blinding his eyes. Again, 
an escape is sometimes made from the gold-mines 
thus : — The convicts work in gangs, and one lies In a 
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ditch for the others to cover him with branches and 
rubbish. The numbers are called on leaving off work, 
and one is missing. Search proves fruitless, and, after 
all have left the mine, the man rises from his temporary 
grave and makes for the woods. The great difficulty 
is not to get away, but to keep away. The country 
is so vast that they cannot travel far before the 
approach of winter, and then, if they have escaped 
in company, they have the choice of returning to 
prison food or eating one another. They have, 
moreover, another difficulty with the natives. In the 
Trans- Baikal district, the Buriats are said to hunt 
down escaped convicts, and shoot them like vermin; 
which is probably explained by what was told me of 
the Gilyaks on the Lower Amur, that they receive 
three roubles a-head for every escaped convict they 
bring to the police, whether dead or ahve. The natives 
argue thus : " If you shoot a squirrel, you get only his 
skin; whereas, if you shoot a vamak" (which is the 
nickname they give to convicts), " you get his skin and 
his clothing too." Thus it is very difficult for them 
to get out of the country. 

There are several reasons, however, which conduce 
to their running away. A long-term prisoner, for 
instance, condemned to twenty years' labour, makes 
his escape from a penal colony, wanders about the 
country during the summer months, and, on the ap- 
proach of winter, commits a crime and is raught. He 
is asked for his name, to which he replies that it is Ii'an 
Nepomnooskhi — that is, "John Know-nothing." He 
is asked where he comes from. He replies that hOb 
entirely forgets. What has been his occupation? Ha 
memory fails him. He is asked for his papers. Hd 
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s-.ys that he has none, or perhaps trumps up a stor)' 
that he has lost them — and so on. Accordingly he is 
tried, and is sentenced, say to five years' hard labour, 
for which he inwardly thanks the Court, and goes off, 
it may be, to a new prison, having effected a saving of 
the sorrows of eighteen years. Should he not play his 
game aright, however, and should he be detected, then 
his past service goes for nothing ; he is most likely 
flogged, and sent back to a harder berth than he had 
before. Some run away under the infiuence of drink, 
and discover their mistake too late. Again, other 
reasons wWch may be supposed to conduce to flight 
are — the fear of punishment for new faults committed, 
the desire to get back to social and family ties in 
Europe, or, in the case of those twice imprisoned, to 
ties which they have formed whilst settled in Siberia. 
I am disposed to think that the severance of family 

»and social ties is with many the really hard pinch of 
Siberian exile. One lady, who had a convict for her 
nurse, told me that she gave her her own clothes, paid 
her £,\ a month, provided her a home in the best house 
in the province, to say nothing of sundry perquisites, 

I and yet she sometimes found her, when alone, in tears ; 
,and, on asking what was the matter, the answer was — 
"Oh, if I only knew something of my friends in Russia!" 
;She had not learnt to write, her friends were in the 
same position, and the difficulty of procuring an 
amanuensis, together with uncertainty as to address, 
'made communication almost impossible ; and so she 
isaid she could not tell whether her friends were dead 
or alive, or what might be their fate. I recollect, too, 
in a prison at Uleaborg. in Finland, finding a woman 
who had escaped from exile, of whom I asked how she 
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liked Siberia ; to which she replied that as regards 
the country she had nothing to complain of ; but. she 
pathetically added, "I did so want to see my mother!" 
And to do this she had taken flight, during three years 
had traversed more than 2,000 miles, had reached her 
old home, and was then reta|;en ! 

But nothing has yet been said of the transport of 
the exiles. Of old they had to walk all the way. and 
the journey and stoppages occupied a long time. The 
woman at Uleaboi^ said she was eight months going 
from Petersburg to Tobolsk. In this matter, however, 
as in many others, the lot of the banished was much 
mitigated during the reign of the late Emperor, espe- 
cially after 1867. The introduction of railways and 
river steamboats greatly facilitated this. Accordingly, 
those in Russia who are condemned to Siberia are now 
first gathered to a central prison in Moscow, where 
they may be seen entering the city in droves. A very 
affecting sight was the first of these droves 1 saw in 
1874. The van consisted of soldiers with fixed bayonets. 
Behind them marched the worst of the men prisoners, 
with chains on their ankles, the clanking of which as 
they moved was most unmusical. Then followed men 
without fetters, but chained by the hand to what looked 
like a long iron rod ; and next after them the women 
convicts; and then the most touching part of the 
whole — women, not convicts, but wives who had 
elected to be banished with their husbands. Then 
there were wagons containing children, the old and 
infirm, baggage, etc., the rear being brought up by 
armed soldiers. As the prisoners moved along the 
street, passengers stepped from the pavement to give! 
them presents. To this the guards who walked at the;i 
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side made no objection, and in this way, in some of the 
towns, the prisoners gather, or used to gather, a con- 
siderable sum of money ; for the woman at Uleaborg 
said that the money given to her drove of 1 56 prisoners, 
during their three days' stay in Moscow, amounted to 
about 301. each.* More recently, however, a Pole, 
who began his walking in 1871, farther east, at Perm, 
told me his receipts from the wayside charity of the 
people were insignificant. 

Being gathered then at Moscow, the prisoners are 
sent off in droves of about 700 each by rail to Nijni 
Novgorod. This commences in spring, as soon as 
the river navigation opens, and two or three parties 

I go off each week. They began, the year of my visit, 
on May 8th. On reaching Nijni Novgorod they are 
placed in a large barge built for the purpose, which 
carries from 600 to Soo, and is tugged by steamer 
to Perm. 

Hence they are taken twice a week by rail to 
Ekaterineburg ; 350 on Wednesday, and 500 on 
Saturday. Their walking, however, does not yet 
begin ; for the 200 miles remaining to Tiumen is got 
over by conveyances, each of which, drawn by three 
horses, carries about six prisoners; and thus they arrive 
at the first prison in Siberia proper. 

• Now begins their distribution. Those who are con- 

1 * M. Andreoli, in the story of his exile, remarks that the Moscow mer- 
chants had established a considerable fund for dividing among prisoners 
going to Siberia, and that when a party arrived, the I'irector of the fund 
was at once informed. He iben divided equally among them the means at 
his disposal, which was never less than i+j. or i6j., and sometimes as much 
as ya. or 3:^. to each person. Men, women, and children shared alike, so 
that a man with a family got substantial help ; but this fund, 1 am told, 
no longer exists. Both M. Andreoli and Baron Rosen speak of the kind- 
.1C51 of the Siberia peasants to exiles on their journey. 
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dmnxuid to Western Siberia are assigned to 
towns or villages, whither they are sent by water, if 
possible, or, if not, on foot. Those, however, who are 
condemned to Eastern Siberia are placed in another 
Ijarge, and taken on the Tura, Tobol, Irtish, Obi, and 
the Tom, to Tomsk, whence their walking eastward 
iKrjfins, When not hindered by accidental causes, they 
usually rest one day and walk two, marching some- 
times twenty miles or more a day. Temporary prisons 
atW'td ilapes are erected along the road to receive 
them for the night, and in the towns are larger build- 
ings called perisylnie prisons, in which they may rest, 
if necessary, a longer time, and where there are hos- 
pitals, medical attendants, etc. Thus they go on day 
after day, week after week, month after month, to 
their destined place or prison, to Irkutsk, to Yakutsk, 
to Chita, or, if perchance they are destined to Sakhalin, 
they continue to Stretinsk on the Shilka, thence by 
steam on the river Amur to Nikolaefsk, and so by 
ship to the island. Two years since, however, the 
Russian Government adopted a new and better plan 
with prisoners intendcul for Sakhalin, and, instead of 
sending them across Asia, shipped them from Odessa, 
viii \\\v Sur/ Canal, to the Pacific direct. A large 
m(»rchant steamer, the Nijni Novgorod, was employed 
for the purpose, sailing under the Government flag, 
which made the passage in about two months, the 
prisoners arriving in excellent health, and without one 
ilcalh on the passage. 

1 mention this fact the more readily as I heard it in 
thf* Atlmirars house at Vladivostock, where the ship 
arriveil a week or two before I did, and where it was 
said that one of the Japanese newspapers had copied 
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from an English paper to the effect that half the pri- 
soners had died on the passage, and that the rest were 
in a terribly sick condition. As an Englishman I was 
called to account for this, and I found that the minds 
of some of my Russian friends were very sore with the 
editors of English newspapers, by reason of alleged 
misrepresentations received at their hands. They 
complained, moreover, that whereas some of the news- 
papers were ready enough to publish against the 
Russians all they knew that was bad, they were slow 
to acknowledge the good, and were not always ready 
to recall what had been said, even when proved to 
have been false. Not having the facts before me, 1 
could only put in a plea regarding the desire of English 
journals to be first in the field with news, and the 
insequent rapid manner in which editorial work has 
be done. Knowing something of an editor's diffi- 
culties, I felt justified in expressing the hope that 
there had been no intentional departure from fairness, 
uprightness, and integrity. I am not sure, however, 
that I should have been ready with an answer had I 
known how the case really stood.* 

* On reaching Englanil I was referred lo what had appeared in the 
Daily TtUgraph, first, on June 2nd, under the heading, " Reign of Terror 
in Russia," where it was staled thai "a large number of convicis are aljoul 
to be despatched to S.ikhalin from Odessa, the service which provides 
for the ordinary transponation oi criminals to Siberia being already over- 
taxed," Again, on July sSih, under ihe same heading appeared half a 
column of large print, speaking of " the appalling evidence of Russian 
barbarity" which their "own correspondent" had obtained. The corre- 
spondent informant visited the ship, and observed to the officer in com- 
mand that the prisoners so badly provided for would never survive the 
passage, to which the Russian officer was said to have replied, " Well, so 
much the better for all parties if they do not," and so on. On the next 
day, under the heading "Russian Barbarities,'' it appeared ihat Mr, 
Joseph Cowen asked in Parliament whether the Secretary of .State for 
Foreign Affairs had received information that 700 persons, mostly men 
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I have thus described the transport of ordinary exiles 
to Siberia. There is another categorj' of prisoners — 
arch-heretics in political or revolutionaryaffairs, Nihilists, 
etc., of whom the authorities wish to take special care, 
who are not sent with the common herd, but are indi- 
vidually placed between two gendarmes, and sent off 
to travel alone direct to their destination. 1 am of 
opinion that the popular notion as to their numbers is 
exaggerated, and that they are much fewer than is 
commonly supposed, 1 shall ofier my reasons for 
thinking thus later on. These persons, while travelling, 
are never allowed, under any pretence, to be out of 
sight of their keepers, who are charged to allow no 
one to speak to them. This, however, is not always 
carried out to the letter ; for a friend of mine, coming 
one day to a swollen river in Siberia, near Omsk, 
where a gendarme was also waiting with a youngi 
lady prisoner of seventeen, was allowed to -.peak to 
her, and she told him that since she left Petersburg, 

and women of education, had been packed in the hold of a small ship 
— (ihc Daily Teltgraph had described it the same day as a man-of-war 
of 4,ooo Ions) — thai 350 liad died on board, and t5o were linded in a 
dying state, elc. Most of this appeared in lar^e print, and attention was 
called ihereta Bui by August 5ih a change had come over the scene, 
and all or nearly all the foregoing was found to be untrue ; and ihCD, 
in their tmalUtt print, simply headed " Renter's Telegram," the Daily 
Telegraph mformcd its readers in six lines that "ihc^Wiw Vremya of 
August 4lh stales that the iXeamtT Nijai Novgorod axnveA at Nagasaki 
on Friday last, and that the convicts were well in health." Now here 
would appear to have been ample room for, if not an apology, yet an 
expression of regret that the Russians had been so very much misrepre- 
sented ; but, if such appeared, it has escaped me. On August 9tli, the 
Russian journals are alluded to as joining in a chorus of indign.ition 
against Messrs. Cowcn and Mundclla for their motion in P.irllament, but 
nothing is recalled of what had been said. 1 know not how the foregoing 
extracts may strike the reader, but the penisal of them did not cause me 
to plume myself on the score of English fairness and our supposed love 
of justice. 
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a distance of 1,700 miles, she had not once had a 
gendarme out of her presence. When there are 
several prisoners of this character travelling in a 
manner together, they are kept separate, and are not 
allowed to speak to each other. But even this cannot 
always be enforced ; for not long before my arrival at 
Tiumen a batch of about ten such persons had passed. 
On arriving at Ekaterineburg, a separate carriage was 
taken for each ; but when they came at Tiumen to the 
riverside, standing and wailing for the steamer, they 
were able to snatch a few moments for conversing 
together. I know of another instance, in which a 
young woman had been suspected of a political offence, 
.and been warned by the authorities to desist ; but, not 
■profiting by the warning, she was arrested, sent off 
with a gendarme, and on her way met a gentleman 
whom she asked to convey a letter to her friends. 
This of course was against the gendarme's orders, but, 
'On being assured that the letter should be only of a 
.private nature, and three roubles being put into his 
hand, he allowed it to be written and taken. This 
was in European Russia. Further east they become 
still more lax. 

There is yet a third case, in which exiles are per- 
mitted to journey by themselves like ordinary travellers. 
We met a lady who was forced to quit Petersburg at 
twenty-four hours' notice: but owing to her position, or 
through interest, she was allowed to travel alone ; and 
in this manner, by reason of illness on the way, during 
which her money was stolen, she was a twelvemonth 
reaching her location in Eastern Siberia. This, how- 
ever, was the only case we met with of an exile travel- 
ling privately, and I presume similar cases are very 
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exceptional. Whilst the exiles are on the march, and, 
in certain cases, whilst they are living like colonists, 
they receive clothing and an allowance for food, either 
in money or in kind ; but this subject will be best 
treated under the description of prisons, to which sub- 
sequent chapters will be devoted. 
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FROAf TIUMEN TO TOBOLSK. 

Genera] remarks on Siberia. — Limits. — Aiea. — Temperature. —Divisions, 
— Roads. — EtlmogTaphy. — Language, — Posting lo Tobolsk. ^Floods, 
— Spring roads.— Villages of Tatars. — Their history. — Oiaracteri sties. 
— Costumes. — Occupation.— Worship.— Language. 

BETWEEN Ekaterineburgand Tiumen.as already 
intimated, the traveller passes into Siberia, — 
concerning which country it may be well here to make 
some general observations, with a view to the better 
understanding of future chapters. The western bound- 
ary of this immense region runs from the Arctic Ocean 
along the chain of the Northern Urals to a point in 
about the same latitude as Lake Onega ; then, leaving 
the mountains a little to the left, it comes down in a 
tolerably straight line to a point midway between the 
Sea of Aral and Lake Balkash ; thence it turns east- 
ward to and along the northern shore of the lake, and, 
going further east, joins the Altai Mountains. All 
Russia lying to the west and south of this line is 
either in Europe or in Asia ; all lying to the east of 
it is Siberia, the length and breadth of which are 
the same as of Russia in Asia ; whilst its area, as 
given in recent Russian statistics, is 4,750,000 square 
miles, or more than three thousand millions of acres 
(3,185,510,900), of which nearly one-fifth is arable. 
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The river Yenesei (roughly speaking) divides the 
country into east and west, the surface of the western 
portion being almost entirely flat, whilst the eastern 
portion, especially towards the Pacific, is mountainous. 
Siberia extends over nearly 40 degrees of latitude, 
and in climate ranges from arctic to semi-tropical. In 
passing through the country from west to east, from 
the end of May to the beginning of October, between 
the 50lh and 57th parallels, we found the temperature 
much the same as during the same period in England. 
When steaming on the Obi, at the beginning of June, 
on the 62nd parallel, my minimum thermometer fell 
during the night as low as 35° Fahrenheit, but rose 
by 9 o'clock to 75°. English winter clothing, there- 
fore, by day was not too warm. Again, at Vladivo- 
slock. lying on the 43rd parallel, the heat towards the 
end of September was not too great for clothing suited 
to an English summer. All through the journey, how- 
ever, when sleeping in the tarantass, it was sufficiently 
cold in the early morning, whatever might be the heat 
of the day, to make an ulster coat acceptable. 

The political divisions of the country are two vice- 
royalties, called respectively Western and Eastern 
Siberix Each of these is divided into " governments " 
and " oblasts,"* 

* I am not clearly informed as to the exact dilTerence between a goveni- 
ment and an oblasi, but I am under the impression (hat an ob last (which 
means a " province ") is a territory often newly acquired and under maitial 
law, whereas, in a"govcrnment," things have settled down, and the civil and 
militsryorganitations are under separate control. The word " oblasts" is 
sometimes translated " territories" ; their relation to " governments" bong 
similar to the relation between "Territories " and " St.iics" in America. 
The oblasts in Siberia arc Akniolinsk and Scmipoktinsk in the west, and 
Yakutsk tmd the Sea Coast in the cast ; but, to avoid confusion, we will 
speak of ihcm all as governments or provinces. Each province has its 
capital, which ranks as a " government * town, and each uynd has like- 
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The means of communication in Siberia are more 
ample than a foreigner might suppose. There are, 
indeed, no railways ; but when the line, now in course 
of construction, from Ekaterineburg to Tiumen is 
finished, the English traveller will be able to go by- 
steam from Charing Cross to Tomsk, a distance of 
5,000 miles, and further east than Ceylon. As it is 
now. when Tiumen is reached, river communication 
becomes possible with each of the four capitals of 
Western Siberia. Again, the Amur presents a water 
passage inland from the Pacific, by which Nikolaefsk. 
BIagovestchensk,and almost Chita, maybe reached; and 
now that Captain Wiggins has led the way through the 
Kara Gates, and Professor Nordenskjold has followed 
on to Behrlng's Strait, Russia may congratulate herself 
on having for the commerce of Siberia three additional 
outlets — the Obi, the Yenesei, and the Lena — to both 
Europe and Japan. 

Again, there is the communication by roads, which 
is the more important on account of the many months 
the rivers are frozen over. There are two post roads 
by which Siberia Is entered from the west; one through 
Orenburg, which is little used, and the other through 
Ekaterineburg to Tiumen. There Is also a third road, 

wise its principal town. Each province is subdivided into districts, called 
uyexds; uyetds into voHosts; and velloxis into villages, called sila, if with 
a church, or derevnia if without. In the villages the chief man is called 
a ilarotiaj in the vollosts a. zasidatil. Over each uyezd commonly presides 
an ispravnik ; over each province a governor ; and over each vice-royalty 
a goveraor-general. Western Siberia is divided into four provinces, 
namely; Toholak, Tomsk, and Semipolatinsk, each of which has a capital, 
bearing the name of the province ; and Akmolinsk, which has Omsk for 
its capital. Eastern Siberia is divided into six provinces; Irkutsk and 
Yakutsk, with capitals of the same names ; and Ycneseisk, Trans-Baikal, 
Amur, and Sea Coast (or Maritime), with capitals named Krasnoiarsk, 
Chita, £Iagovesichensk, and Nikolaefsk. 
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not much used, which crosses the UraJs further north. 
and connects Vttiki Ustiug, on the Northern Dwina. 
with Irbit. The high road to China leaves Tiutnen 
in an easterly direction to Omsk, where the routes from 
Orenburg, Semipotatinsk. and Central Asia conver^;e. 
The main road goes east to Tomsk, where it is joined 
by roads on the north from Narj-m, and on the south 
from Barnaul ; it then continues eastward to Kras- 
noiar«k, where it is joined by, roads, on the north from 
YcncscLnk, and on the south from Minusinsk. After 
this it takes a south-easterly direction to Irkutsk. 
whence there go two ways— one to the north-east, 
to Yakutsk, and so on to Kamchatka ; the other, and 
principal one, to the south-east and round the base of 
I-ake IJiiikal to Vcrchne Udinsk. Here it divides into 
two, that to the right leading to Kiakhta and China; 
that to the li;ft running east, through Chita toStretinsk. 
Thence the traveller proceeds on the Shilka and Amur 
— by boat in summer, and on the ice in winter — past 
Blagovestchensk to Khabarovka, whence, to the left, he 
continues on the Amur to Nikolaefsk, or he turns to 
the right up thd Ussuri and the Sungacha to Vladi- 
vostock. Along all these roads there is postal and, 
except towards Yakutsk, telegraphic communication 
also. 

An ethnc^raphic'il map of Siberia, coloured according 
to the area which is occupied by its various nationalities, 
reveals the fact that only a very small portion of the 
country is inhabited by Russians.* In fact, a narrow 
strip of country suffices to show their habUat. if drawn 

* The total population. Russian and aboriginal, aocordlng lo the y^umat ] 
itfr St. Pfttnbeurg, August 7th, iSSi, quoting the most recent statistics, 
numbcn 1 ,388,000 tonlt ; but 1 am not jure whether "souls" may n< 
mutUi only, Af it MHnetiines does in Russia. They are divided ■ 
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on either side of the great land and water highways, 
and somewhat widened in the mining districts of the 
Yeneseisk and Tomsk governments ; and as the abo- 
rigines do not generally follow agriculture, it will be 
inferred that those parts of the land which are under 
cultivation lie within this narrow strip. The same 
observation will also indicate that, whilst the language 
of the towns and the highways is Russian, a knowledge 
of other tongues is needed for extensive intercourse 
with the natives. 

Having made these general remarks concerning 
Siberia, we proceed on our journey from Tiumen to 
Tobolsk, en roiile for Tomsk, which is best reached in 
summer by river, steaming for 1,800 miles, the post 
road from Tiumen to Tomsk passing through Omsk, 
or by a somewhat nearer way, leaving Omsk to the 
south, and then crossing the Barabinsky steppe. 

We arrived at Tiumen on Thursday, the 29th May, 
bringing with us two loads of luggage, and leaving the 
rest to follow by "goods'" transport. There was steam 
communication between Tiumen and Tobolsk twice a 
week, the passage occupying a day and a half; but the 
steamer that went on to Tomsk was to leave on the 
following Monday, by which time the remaining luggage 
could not arrive. It became, therefore, a question 
whether we should wait for it or go before, in the hope 
that, whilst we were making ditours, our books might 
overtake us. My Finnish friend, Miss Alba Hellman, 
had sent me some pamphlets for distribution amongst 
a colony of Finns and others from the Baltic provinces. 

t&e provinces as follows : Tobolsk, 463,000 ; Tomsk, 324,000; Irkutsk, 
l5j,ooo; Yeneseisk, 164,000; Trans-Baikal, 141.000; Amur, 3,000; Sea. 
Coast, 13,000; and Yakutsk, ji;,ooo. This says nothing of Akmolinsk 
and Semiiwlatinsk 
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numbering about i,8oo, and located at Ruschkova, not 
far from the city of Omsk. We at first thought, there- 
fore, to make this dMour, and then, instead of returning 
to Tiumen, to go " across country " to Tobolsk, and 
thus see the prisons, and wait for the next steamer but 
one, in which we hoped all our luggage might be for- 
warded; but this plan our friends at Tiumen condemned. 
The question then remained, How could we see Tobolsk? 
The steamer in passing would stay but for an hour or 
two, and another boat would not follow for a week. 
The only alternative was to drive. But terrible 
accounts were given of the roads, which had not yet 
dried after the breaking up of the frost. Not to see 
Tobolsk, however, was out of the question, and we 
therefore determined to make the attempt by road, 
hoping to reach the city on Saturday, see the prisons 
on Monday, and take steamer the following day. 

Accordingly, on Friday night, late, we left Tiumen 
in two tarantasses, with three horses to each. At the 
first station the post-master gave us warning that the 
roads were very bad, and that only one or two travellers 
had passed that way since the waters had subsided. 
On coming to the first river, it was found to be unap- 
proachable at the usual place of embarkation. A ferry- 
boat had, therefore, to be brought to us. some six miles 
out of the way, and so we were kept waiting five hours. 
Whilst thus delayed, report said that the post-master 
kept hardly half the men required by his contract for 
working the ferry, and, further, that the men were 
sometimes extortionate. When, therefore we had rowed 
six miles down the stream to the landing-place, and 
the post-master could give no satisfactory reason why 
we had been thus kept, we thought it right, for the 
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benefit of future travellers, to enter in his " book for 
complaints," bearing the Government seal, our regrets 
that his neglect had detained us five hours. 

About eleven o'clock the same night another episode 
occurred, which illustrates the pleasures of spring tra- 
velling in Siberia. The post-master gave us, what we 
never had before or after. — two outriders to convey us 
over a bad place on the road. Towards midnight we 
slept, when, being awakened by repeated shouting, 
I peeped out and saw that we were plunging among 
willows and mire. The outriders were holding up 
the tarantass to keep it from toppling over. Then 
came more shouting, with desperate jerking and pulling 
of the horses, which were up to their knees in bog. till 
solid ground was gained, and all stopped for breath. 
The next thing was to get the luggage tarantass 
through. We heard in the distance a crash, and lo ! 
one of the shafts was broken. A horseman went back 
to the village for a new one, but in vain, and the old 
one was repaired. Whilst waiting we had time to 
look around. It was not yet morning, but the rays 
of the sun, which in northern countries are seen above 
the horizon all the night through at this time of the 
year, shed sufficient light on our darkness to give a 
weird appearance to all that was visible. 

Silence was broken only by the incessant croaking 
of frogs, and by the men. who were relating to each 
other how they had got through. One had slipped 
into water up to his waist, The temperature was 
anything but warm; but, poor fellows! they seemed 
to regard things as in their normal condition, and 
uttered repeated thanks when they were dismissed 
with a gratuity of a few extra kopecks. Further on 
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we had to wade through water above the axletrees, 
and during the last stage to cross five streams, the 
last of which was the Irtish. Tobolsk at length was 
reached, but not until Sunday night, and after a journey 
of forty-eight hours instead of twenty, as we expected. 
By posting from Tiumen to Tobolsk, we purchased 
experience of early summer roads ; and, in so doing, 
saw things which I should be sorry to have missed. 




Among these were several villages peopled exclusively 
by Siberian Tatars. These people differ in one im* 
portant respect from most of the other nations living 
with the Russians in Siberia, in that they have a 
history, and can look back to great princes who have 
made a name for themselves in the annals of the world. 
They are remnants of those who, in the thirteenth and ( 
fourteenth centuries, in the days of Genghis Khan and 
his descendants, overran Northern Asia, and wrested 
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the land from its aboriginal inhabitants. They pushed 
their conquests to the Volga, and Serai, on that river, 
became the capital where their great Khans (known as 
the Khans of the Golden Horde) lived and reigned, 
and whence they long proved formidable antagonists 
to the Russians. At length came their disruption. 
Kasan was founded in the fifteenth century, and was 
the capital of a small khanate. A second khanate was 
that of Astrakhan, a third that of Krim, a fourth that 
of Tiumen — all fragments of the main horde which 
had collapsed in the fifteenth century. Towards the 
close of the sixteenth century, the Russians took from 
the Tatars Kasan and all else west of the Urals, and 
those on the east of the mountains, in the region of 
the Irtish, were afterwards subjugated by Yermak 
and his followers. Tatar villages may still be found 
between Kasan and Tobolsk, beyond which these peo- 
ple inhabit a district stretching south to the Kirghese 
hordes, and south-east as far as the Altai Mountains, 
and so joining the territory west of Irkutsk peopled by 
the Buriats,* The Tatars live among and are subject 
lo their Russian conquerors ; but the two races do not 
blend — one race being Christian, the other Moham- 
I medan. The traveller is reminded of this by noticing 

* Mr. Wahl, in his " Land of the Czar," which contains mucli valuable 
ethnographical information, gives the niimbeT of the Siberian Ta.taTS at 
the governments of Tobolsk and Tomsk at 40,000. Dr. Latham also, in 
his " Native Races of the Russian Empire," traces iheir affinities with 
many peoples both in Europe and Asia, aU of whom he classifies under 
the general name of Turks, and points out that the area, covered by the 
Turkish stock is perhaps larger than that of any oilier race in the world. 
The genera] name of Turks includes the Tatars of Kasan, of Siberia, 
the Cauca.9us, and several other places ; also the Kirghese, Yakutes, and 
many smaller tribes, some of which will hereafter be referred to under 
the respective provinces which they inhabit. The Turkish stock are, as 
to iheir religion, Christians, Pagans, and Mohammedans; Christiana 
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that the Tatars, when on a journey, carry with them 
their wooden basins, for they will not drink from a 
vessel used by Russians ; and so, in some parts, Russians 
will not drink from Tatar cups, though this exclusiveness 
wears away where Russians are many and Tatars are 
few. The Tatars have a good physique : dark ex'es, 
swarthy skin, black hair, and high cheek-bones. Their 
strength of body is such as to make them exceUent 
workmen, as may be seen by the enormous burdens 
they carry in loading vessels at Nijni Novgorod and 
Kasan. They are much liked in the capitals as coach- 
men, for they understand horses well. I heard good 
accounts of them likewise as servants in the hotel at 
Petersburg. They are not drunken, and are therefore 
valuable as waiters. Their women are supposed to wear 
veils, and do so in the cities. In the villages they con- 
tent themselves with shawls, which are drawn nearly over 
the face when a stranger approaches. Men and boys, 
whether in the house or abroad, wear a small skull-cap, 
sometimes richly embroidered ; and on high days some 
are seen with white turbans. These and their long 
cassock-like coats give the men a decidedly oriental 
appearance. Both men and women wear top-boots, 
and generally goloshes over them, so that, on entering 
the house or the mosque, they have only to slip off 
the goloshes to secure clean shoes.* 

where they have been won over by the Russians to the Greek Church ; 
Pagans where they have not been reached even by Mohammedanism, 
but have remained in the darkness of aboriginal Shamanism, as is still 
the case with a few of the Yakute Turks ; and Mohammedans, which is 
the case for the most part with those of the country through which we 
passed. 

♦ The natural home of the Turk or the Tatar is the steppe, where 
they dwell in tents, and are herdsmen, horsemen, and in some cases 
camel-drivers. Those we passed gain their livelihood by agriculture, by 
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In the Tatar villages the green domes and pinnacles 
of the Russian church, surmounted with the cross, were 
of course wanting ; and in their places were found 
Mohammedan mosques, with minarets surmounted 
with the crescent. These latter reminded one of the 
shingled steeples of English village churches. Our 
first sight of Tatar worship was on the Volga, on 
board the steamer at sunset. Three Tatars approached 
the paddle-box, on a clean part of which they spread a 
small carpet. Leaving their goloshes on the deck, 
they knelt on the carpet, bowed their heads to the 
ground, and, rubbing their hands as if washing, 
chanted their prayers. They then appeared to pray 
silently in deepest reverence with closed eyes, and as if 
in total oblivion that a crowd was looking on. We 
were told that the pious pray thus at least three times 
a day, wherever they may be. At Kasan we had an 
opportunity of seeing their congregational worship in a 
Tatar mosque. Permission was given us to enter, if at 
the bottom of the stairs we would take off our goloshes, 
or, having none, our boots. The Mohammedan reason 
for this practice seemed to be that they did not wish to 
bring into the place anything soiled or unclean. 

The building inside had a square room, with the 
barest of bare white walls, without attempt at orna- 
ment of any sort or kind. The only piece of furniture 
even was a high wooden rostrum approached by stairs, 
from which exhortations are delivered on Fridays. 
There were no chairs or benches, or any resemblance 
to an altar or table. Those who assembled early sat 
on the ground with their legs beneath them, apparently 

the breeding of cattle, and by ihe transport of goods. Their houses were 
neal and cleanly, and compared favourably with those of the Russians. 
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for private prayer, reading, and meditation ; but upon 
some one beginning to murmur in a low strain, all 
jumped up, ran to the front, and arranged themselves 
in ranks. They commenced their prayers by placing 
the thumb into or on the lower part of the ears, with 
the palms of the hands outwards. Then they stood, 
bowed, knelt, and then lowered the head to the 
ground. This is done a certain number of times, 
according to the hour of the day. twice at early 
morning, and increasing till five or more at the last 
of the five daily services. At the conclusion of prayer 
they passed their hands over their faces. All these 
external acts of devotion were done by each rank with 
the utmost precision, and the histrionic eftect, as some 
would call it, was excellent ; only that to one in the 
rear of four or five ranks of men, of each of whom 
nothing could be seen but the soles of their feet and 
the seats of their trousers, the spectacle was somewhat 
grotesque. In the less demonstrative parts of the 
service, however, there was not an eye that wandered, 
with the single exception of a man who bestowed a 
glance on us strangers; nor a man who did not behave 
in a manner becoming the occupation in which he was 
engaged. Some few who came in late did not join 
those whose service had begun, but commenced a 
separate one for themselves. 

The floor was covered with clean matting, on which 
lay here and there a common rosary made of date- 
stones, ninety-nine in number, and divided by beads 
into three sections. 

The Tatars objected to give us a translation in 
Russian oi the prayers they said thereon. We heard 
elsewhere that they have ninety-nine names of God ; 
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and a Tatar prisoner — apparently a gentleman — told 
me that they had a separate prayer for each bead. 
The uneducated, however, do not know these many 
names of the Deity. On the following day we had the 
opportunity of asking a monk concerning the Russian 
rosary, which differs from both the Mohammedan and 
the Roman.* 

The Tatars can read the Scriptures in Turkish, and 
are apparently not indisposed to do so, provided it does 
not attract attention. A colporteur at Moscow told mc 
that he sold fifty-seven copies to Tatars in the villages 
between Kasan and Perm, though they became angry in 

* The mention of all three invites a short study in " comparative 
religions," which may be briefly made as follows t — The complete Roman 
Tosary consists of 150 beads on a string, divided into 15 decades, between 
each of which is a large or distinctive bead, Where the two ends Join 
there are ; other beads aUached, and at the loose end a cnicilix. It ii 
used thus :— On the crucifix is repealed the Creed ; on the first bead the 
Lord's Prayer ; on each of the next three the " Hail, Mary ! " and on the 
fifth bead the Lord's Prayer. This is by way of introduction. Then on 
each of the first 10 beads are said these words : " Hail, Mary, full of grace, 
the Lord is with thee \ Blessed an thou among women, and ble55ed is 
the fruit of ihy womb, — Jesus. Holy Mary, mother of Cod, pray for us 
sinnen, now and at the hour of our death. Amen." When this has been 
said ten times, the " Paler Noster" is said on the dividing bead, and this 
is continued till 150 prayers have been offered to the Virgin, and 15 to 
" our Father," and then the odd beads are used in inverse order for a 
conclusion, as before for an introduction. 

The Russian rosary looks smaller, hut has also certain beads larger, or 
at least distinguishable from the others. It is not worn or used by ordinary 
raembers of the Russian Church, but only by monies and nuns. I was told 
by a nun at Moscow that ihey say on each bead, " May Jesus Christ have 
mercy on sinners !" but a monk at Kasan said (what is not irreconcilable 
with the former) that on each ordinary bead they say, " Lord God of heaven 
and Jesus Christ, have mercy upon us" ; and on the large and distinctive 
bead they say a prayer either to Jesus Christ or the Vi[^n, the latter 
beginning something to this effect : " Thou mighty Mary, hear our prayers, 
and take away from thine unworthy servants all sin," etc. Lastly, we were 
told that the Mohammedati continues to say on his rosary, " There is but 
one God, and Mohammed is His prophet" ; and that if they do not know 
the ninety-nine names of God they merely count the beads. 
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the larger towns if he attempted openly to sell them m 
the Tatar quarter. I took with me a few Turkish 
gospels, and among the prisoners at Barnaul found 
three Tatars, one of whom could read. As we re- 
passed the door of their room, all three were seen sitting 
with their legs beneath them, the two illiterate ones 
listening to their scholarly friend with eager attention. 
We met several of this race in prison and elsewhere, as 
we proceeded onwards, but I do not remember passing 
through whole villages of Tatars after we left the 
district of Tobolsk. Hence we were the more glad 
not to have missed these. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SIBERIAN PRISONS. 

Old Finnish prisons. — Model Petersburg prison. — Officers. — Contraband 
imponatLons. — Russian prisons of six kinds. — Siberian prisons ot 
three kinds : their number, location, structure, furniture. — Prisoners : 
their classification. — Kansk statistics. — Method of triaL — Remands. 
— Exchanging names and punishments. 

THE prisons of Russia occupy a position midway 
between the clungeons of the Middle Ages and ■ 
the modern cellular abodes for criminals of the nine- 
teenth century. A few of them, however, approach 
very near these extremes on either side. With regard to 
Finland, it is hardly fair to hold the Russian Govern- 
ment responsible for the condition of its prison aft'airs, 
because, although the Emperor is Grand Duke of that 
country, he allows these liege subjects to make their own 
laws. Nevertheless, 1 can never forget the vividness 
with which my boyhood's reading came back to me oi 
Robin Hood and the dungeons of Nottingham Castle, 
when I first visited the old prisons of Abo and Wiborg. 
The descent by steps with candles to prisoners in the 
lower rooms, the dim light entering by windows in 
walls ten feet thick, the clanking of chains, the like to 
which I have seen in no other country except perhaps 
Mongolia — these things spoke more eloquently than a 
visit to the former prison of Sir Walter Raleigh, or 
even the unused Ratisbon chamber for the torture of 
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Protestant heretics; and that because these northern 
prisons were inhabited by living men. The majority 
of the Finnish prisons, however, and certainly all the 
new ones, are better than the two I have mentioned ; 
though, unless a change has taken place since 1876, 
the Finns still have and use sets of irons nearly ten 
times the weight of any others 1 have seen in Europe. 
To pass to the other extreme. One sees in Peters- 
burg a brand-new prison, which may be supposed to 
represent the very beau ideal of what a house of 
detention ought to be. 

It is only right to say, however, before going further, 
that the condition of prisons and criminals in Russia 
is in a transitional slate. The authorities have seen 
the necessity for reforms for at least 20 years, and 
great pains have been taken that these reforms should 
be made judiciously and effectively- Deputies have 
been sent to visit the prisons of other countries and 
report thereon ; a commission has been appointed to 
receive the reports, to consider and debate, and so 
thoroughly to "shed upon the question the light of 
science." All this has been done, and the reforms 
are yearly expected to take place, pecuniary reasons 
alone delaying the change for the better. Meanwhile 
a model prison has been built in the capital, and these 
who wish to see what Russia can do should visit this 
house of detention for persons awaiting their trial. It 
is built in the shape of a right angle, having two long 
corridors four storeys high. There are 285 separate 
cells for men. 32 for women, others for confinement 
in common, as well as places for associated and solitary 
exercise. Into cell No. 227 the late Emperor once 
entered, of which they keep up the remembrance by 
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allowing nn one to be confined therein. No expense 
appears to have been spared in building the prison. 
The floors are of asphalce, and the door of each cell is 
of solid oak. Within are Iron bedsteads, made to fold 
and hook up neatly against the wall. The tables and 
seats are of sheet iron, with hinges; and, both within 
the cells and without, every article and fitting of brass 
is rubbed to a high degree of polish. The officers 
move about noiselessly in felt shoes, so that they can 
unexpectedly and at any moment observe a prisoner 
through the wire-covered inspection-holes. In the 
infirmary are lo cells for those who are to be kept 
apart, and 32 beds for those who live in common. 
There is likewise a room in which 40 men may mingle 
by day, and a general sleeping apartment with 36 bed- 
steads, across each of which wire is stretched, making 
for the prisoner a hard but clean, and, I should Imagine, 
not uncomfortable bed. There is also a room for book- 
binding, where a few can work. 

The building contains three places of worship, for 
Russians. Roman Catholics, and Protestants respec- 
tively, the Russian having a very handsome ikonoslasis 
and chandelier ; and I was pleased to find that, if a man 
can read, he has always a New Testament in his cell, and 
further that, by asking, he can obtain from the library 
other books in addition. This is as it should be. 

In the female division we found for warders 
superior-looking young women dressed in uniform, the 
insignia of ofllice on their collars being a pair of crossed 
keys. Some of the women prisoners, as with the 
men, are placed together in common, and in some 
cases they have their choice of solitary or social life. 
' true in a sense other than that which first 
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appears ; for one lady prisoner, a criminal condemned 
to Siberia, was about to take to herself a husband 
before proceeding thither, and the happy event was to 
be celebrated in the prison on the morning after my 
visit. Peeping through the food aperture of one of the 
doors was the face of a pretty young woman, a political 
prisoner, in whose possession had been found suspicious 
books. There was a women's recoption-rooni, having 
a bath warmed -by gas ; but as it was found to cost 
about five shillings to heat, it is not surprising that this 
particular bath is seldom used. 

Dark cells were shown to us, in which a prisoner 
may not be put for more than six successive days. 
The place where prisoners were allowed to converse 
with their friends was dark, which is not usual ; and I 
observed in it no place for an officer to sit between the 
parties whilst they were speaking. 

The attempts of the authorities to keep the prisoners 
from intercourse with one another, and with the outer 
world, do not yet appear to be perfectly successful. 
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The Polish prisoners in Warsaw, according to M. 
Andreoli, had a plan by which they could pass news in 
a couple of hours to all the prisoners in the fortress, 
A square was divided into 25 spaces for the 25 letters 
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of the Polish alphabeL One knock was understood 
to mean a, two knocks b, and so on ; or, again, these 
signals might be changed by one knock, signifying v, 
and so forth ; this dumb speech being kept up by tap- 
ping on the walls. This, however, is only one method. 
In the chapel of the model prison at Petersburg 
are 24 boxes for prisoners whom they wish to keep 
from holding communication with each other, evt.n by a 
look. But the partitions which separate ihcm are only 
of wood, and I observed that those I entered had been 
furtively bored with small holes, through which con- 
versation could be held. Again, the prisoners are 
allowed to receive food from their friends outside, and, 
although it is first examined by the officials, the friends 
manage sometimes to introduce for the prisoners some 
strange culinary concoctions. There were brought to 
a man, for instance, one day 230 roubles in a basin ol 
buttermilk. Again, another man was frequently found 
the worse for drink in his cell. Milk was regularly 
brought to him, and duly tasted by the authorities ; 
but still the man got drunk. At last they discovered 
that the jug in which the milk was brought had a false 
bottom with an aperture in the handle, and so the 
mystery was solved. What will not topers do to 
procure drink ? On arriving at Werchne Udinsk, \vc 
heard that a drunken woman had just been detected 
in trying to smuggle spirits into the prison in a pig's 
entrails ! 

I saw quite a collection of contraband articles at 
Petersburg, which had been found in the possession of 
prisoners. Among them were knives (one ingeniously 
made from a steel pen), playing cards, and dominoes — 
all of them of original and unique, if not of artistic, 
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character ; also a file, for which a prisoner had given 
a warder 50 shillings. The man, too, had made busy 
use of his purchase. He set his mind upon breaking 
loose, and thought to file through a bar of Iron an inch 
or more thick that confined him. But he could do his 
work only during the time that the warders were at 
dinner and at supper, and then not too loudly, giving 
200 strokes of the file at dinner and 100 at supper 
time. He went on thus for three months, and then 
managed to break the iron. But he was detected, and 
condemned to Siberia, whither he had already been 
sent before, and whence he had managed to escape. 
There he has probably by this time found less costly 
and well-built prisons from which to break loose. 

Before speaking, however, of the prisons of Siberia, It 
may be well to observe that in European Russia there 
are at least six various kinds of prisons. There is, first, 
the fortress — such as that at Schlilsselburg. in which 
it is generally supposed are confined grave ofTendens, 
especially the political and revolutionary. I have not 
visited one of these. Next there are military prisons, 
in which severity of discipline is said to be similar to 
that of the fortress. Then there are hard-labour prisons, 
in which long-term convicts work out their sentences. : 
There are also houses of correction, where short-term 
prisoners do the same ; likewise houses of detention, 
in which persons are kept awaiting theirtrial. I heard 
also of " houses of industry," which, unless I am mis- 
taken, are somewhat like our reformatories ; and, lastly, 
tiiere are buildings in which prisoners on their march 
to distant places stay temporarily — some only for a few 
days, others for weeks. These nice distinctions, how- 
ever, can be drawn only in large towns in European 1 
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Russia, In Siberia, especially in small towns, the same 
building serves for all classes of prisoners, the best 
arrangement practicable being made for special cases. 
Speaking generally, and from my own observation 
rather than from accurate information upon the subject, 
there appeared to me to be in Siberia three classes of 
buildings which the English would call by the general 
name of prisons. There is, first, the ^tape, in which 
exiles on the march rest for a night or two ; next, the 
perisylnie prison, in which, for various reasons, exiles 
may have to wait — it may be during the winter, or until 
the ice be broken up on the rivers ; and, thirdly, the 
ostrog, which means a stronghold, and is a prison in 
general, where a man may be simply confined, work at 
a trade, or eat and sleep after working outside in the 
fields or mines. I have no statistics of the total 
number of prisons of all sorts in Siberia, but suppose 
it cannot be less than 300, which may be roughly 
computed thus: Nikolaefsk is more than 9,000 versts 
from Tiumen, and, supposing that convicts walk 30 
versts a day, they would require 300 resting-places 
for that route alone. Some parts of the way, it is 
true, are traversed in summer by river communication ; 
but no notice has been taken in my estimate of off- 
lying routes north and south, as, for instance, to 
Yakutsk, Barnaul, etc. The e.\pcnscs, therefore, of 
building and keeping in repair this vast number of 
prisons must be very considerable. 

As to the location of the prisons. The itapes are 
found all along the road from Tiumen to the Amur. 
There will also be found a prison or lock-up in most of 
the principal towns. But of the larger buildings there 
is one at Tiumen for the reception of all the ordinary 
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exiles as they come from Russia, and from which, as 
iilready stated, they are distributed over Siberia. At 
Tobolsk are three hard-labour prisons, with about 
i.oco convicts, in which prisoners often spend part 
of their terms before going further cast. The next 
building of similar dimensions is called the Alexan- 
drettsky central prison, about 50 miles from Irkutsk, 
where are some 1,500 hani-hbour convicts. Continuing 
east, there were formerly some large hard-labour 
prisons at Chita and Xerichinsk, tidings from which, 
in years gone by, have caused many an ear to tingle ; 
but since the Russians have gained the Amur, and 
many of the mines have passed from Government into 
private hands, the great bulk of the convicts have been 
sent further east. At Kara, on the Shilka, for instance, 
is a large penal colony, where there are upwards of 
2.000 convicts living in and about six prisons, the men 
being supposed to work in the gold-mines. After 
Kara, the next large colony is on the island of Sakhalin, 
which represents the utmost bound of Russian penal 
life. I have said nothing of the prisons in the pro- 
vinces of Akmolinsk and Semipolatinsk, as I did not 
go there. There is or was a large prison at Omsk, 
through which exiles used formerly to pass ; but, now 
their route has been changed, it serves only for local 
puq^oses. They have no prisons in these provinces, I 
believe, of considerable dimensions. 

Some of the larger prisons in Siberia, especially 
those of stone, were not originally built for their pre- 
sent purpose. There are certain features, however, 
about the others which are more or less common 
to all. The Siberian prison, like the houses of the 
Siberian people, is usually built of logs calked with 
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moss to keep out the cold. I^Tear the principal build- 
ing, but generally detached, are the kitchen, the bath- 
house, exercise -yard, stores for provisions, out-houses, 
etc., and enclosing the whole is a high palisade of 
wooden poles pointed at the top. From the fact that 
almost all the new prisons of Europe are built upon 
the cellular plan, the detained being kept solitary, it 
appt^ars ro have been recognised as a principle that 
the old method of herding prisoners together is a bad 
one. The same principle would seem to have been 
adopted also by Russia, in that the plan of the new 
house of detention in the capital is in the main cellular. 
In Siberia, however, the old plan continues, and usually 
the prisons inside are divided into large rooms or 
wards, in each of which the principal feature is an 
inclined wooden plane, resembling that of a guard-room 
bed, upon which the prisoners sit and lounge by day, 
and sleep by night. If the room be square, this divan 
or platform is placed against three of the walls, or, if it 
be oblong, there may be a passage up the centre, from 
which the sleeping places ascend to the walls on either 
side ; or, lastly, if the room be very large, there are 
two platforms meeting like a low gable in the centre 
of the room, and two others against the walls. Thus 
Space is economised, and as many as 40 or 50 men 
(once I found 100) are packed in a room. There 
are usually a few separate cells for jDolitical or special 
offenders, and one or two for punishment. 

Connected with the large prisons are usually a hos- 
pital, one or more chapels, sometimes a school-room, 
and a few workshops. 

The large rooms or wards have little or no furniture. 
Each is provided with an ikon, or sacred picture, and 
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I with a shelf on which the inmates may put 
r wgooKh, combs, and other taUe and toilet rcqui- 
''ities with which they provide themselves. 

Concerning the priwners, it has been already inti- 
nuied that those belonging to the upper classes are 
kept apart. There is a further classification in some 
of thi! large prisons according to the crimes committed: 
a rotim for murderers; a second for forgers and utterers 
of base money ; a third for thieves, and generally two 
or :hrce for " vagabonds" — that is, not merely for 
viignintB In the English sense of the word, but gene- 
rally for persons who have run away from super^-ision. 
who have no papers, and can give no good account of 
themselves.* 

The number of persons in Siberian prisons awaiting 
their trial, or the confirmation of their sentences, is 
very considerable. This leads me to speak of the 

* Snma tluliilieii wiih which we were favoured from Kansk for the 
pmvioii* yrRi, iKyil, jjive inlctc^iing facts, showing the ages of criminals 
whm lliey comnilttcd (heir crimes, ihdr education, condition as to 
marriiiKC, religion, place of birth, and also their repetition of crimes. Ii 
should be borne in mind, ho»cvcr, ihal the figures refer only lo a small 
dUlrict ol Ejiftem Sil'CriA, an okruj; or circle, 200 miles in diamelcr, 
■nd with a populatlcn of 40.000. They are therefor* primarily of local 
value, tliougli in llieir gcucml nspccts ihuy arc highly suggestive. The 
number of criminal* was 121 male and 61 female; in all, 183. Of 
these there were 31 from 17 10 :i years of age \ 83 from zi to 33 ; 45 
(ram jH to 4S ; and 33 from 45 lo 70. The ligures, too, show curiously 
enoiit>'> l''"' xp to ^'^ ^i' "f 33 '^' pioporlion of in.--lc criminals is largely 
in cRCcii of the females, but ilint after that age this order is reversed, and 
th« proportion of female prisoners prcpondcr.-ites over thnt of the males. 
or the entire number, iSi, not one is m.iiktd "well educatcH,'* only 46 
could rend nnd write, and 136 could do neither; 129 out of 1S3 were 
married, I en vinjc 53 widows, Iwchclors, and spinsters. With respect to 
religious prolension, they were classified thus : 113 were orthodox Russians, 
and ig ol other Chriitian denominations ; 34 were Jews, and 17 of other 
nnn-Chrisiian religions : iSo were born in the province ; 12 had offended 
twice, and 3 had done 10 ibricb 
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courts, the judges, and their mode of trial. Since 
November 20th, i860, law reforms were begun in 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Odessa, with their respective 
districts ; and the new method of trial resembles that 
of England, with a mixture of certain French elements 
and some local introductions from Russia. Under the 
new regime in European Russia there are three courts, 
namely; those of the Judge of the Peace ; the Assizes ; 
and the Senate. A Judge of the Peace tries civil cases 
involving interests up to ^50, and criminal cases in- 
volving a year's punishment or less. Appeal from his 
decision may be made to a periodical meeting of Judges 
of the Peace for the district. At the court of Assizes, 
which consists of from three to nine persons with a 
president, trial is made by jury. The names of per- 
sons liable to serve are put into an urn, from which 36 
are drawn by lot. From these the procurcur, who is 
the public prosecutor, may, without assigning any 
reason, strike off eight, and likewise the prisoner's 
advocate a greater number, bringing them down to 14. 
Then, if this jury decide that the prisoner be guilty, the 
opinion is asked of both procureur and advocate as 
to what punishment, according to the code, in their 
opinion should be inflicted ; after which the president 
gives the decision of the court. The Senate is simply 
a court of appeal — does not re-try cases, but merely 
judges whether or not in the lower court the law has* 
been rightly administered. 

Trial by jury is not yet introduced into Siberia, 
but offenders are judged by a tribunal consisting of 
odd numbers, of not more than .seven nor less than 
three. The tribunal is a standing institution, the 
members of which are paid according to their grade — 
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from about ^;o to £\oo a year. A procureur (who is 
an officer of the Government) prosecutes ;. and a bar- 
rister, retnined by the prisoner, defends. Witnesses 
are called on both sides, and the tribunal decides by a 
majorityof votes whether the prisoner be guilty or not. 
In case of even numbers being present, or of equal 
voting, the president has a vote and a half; but should 
the president be absent, and there be an even number 
for and against the prisoner, then the defendant in this 
and all similar cases has the benefit of the doubt. 
Should a verdict of guilty be returned, the tribunal 
decides the punishment according to the regulation of I 
the code. In capital or important cases, however, in 
Siberia, such as murder, the judgment of the tribunal ' 
must be confirmed by the Governor-General; and 
hence, when the vastness of the country is considered, 
it will be seen why prisoners sometimes wait so long un- 
condemncd. Suppose, for instance, a man commits a 
murder in a place which happens to be at a distance 
from the town where a tribunal sits. Some one goes 
to the authorities, deposes that a murder has been 
committed, gives evidence in writing, and the culprit 
is arrested. If the culprit can find bail he may remain 
free till wanted {In Russia it is enough for this purpose ] 
to deposit, as a guarantee of returning, a certain sum of ' 
money) ; but if unable to find bail he must go to prison 
till he can be sent, suppose, to Nikolaefsk. If It be 
winter, it would be too costly — the Amur being frozen 
— to send him by horses ; he must therefore wait till | 
the following June for the opening of the navigation. 
Then, having proceeded to Nikolaefsk, he is tried, 
perhaps within a week, found guilty, and his punish- 
ment determined, after which it is necessary that the J 
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I papers concerning his case be sent to the Governor- 

I General at Irkutsk, a distance, there and back, of 5,000 

miles ; and so the prisoner must wait till his sentence 

is confirmed. Meanwhile he is supplied with a pa}3er, 

which is, I presume, his ticket of indictment,* 

Whether, when the case is fully ended, the prisoner 
keeps this or a similar paper, I am not quite sure. I am 
under the impression that he does, at all events whilst 
he is on the road to his destination; and, further, that 
these papers serve as capital on which the prisoners 
exercise their ingenuity for their mutual conveniiince. 
1 mean in this fashion : Ivan Nepomnoostchi has a 
ticket condemning him to five years' labour in the coal- 
mines of Sakhalin, whilst the ticket of Augustus 
Poniatowski condemns him for a similar time to the 
gold-mines of Kara. For reasons best known to 
I themselves, the one prefers country life and a cottage 
' or prison near a wood, whilst the other inclines to a 
residence at the sea-side. So they change their tickets, 
their names, and, as far as they can, their beings, and 
I sometimes manage in this way to effect what they wish. 
have even heard of prisoners inducing those who 
j are free to exchange places with them, the bargain 
being effected of course by money, and carried out 
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* The following is a translation of such a paper, wliich is divideti inio 
»ix columns, with a printed heading to each, and filk'd up as follows ;— 

1. Surname, pairon)'m, Christian name, and occupation of prisoner. 
{Gngory, son of Nicholas M , a peasant.') 

2. Age. (39-) 

3. Crime. {^Wrong fiassporl.) 

4. When and by whose order imprisoned. (On 9 April. Tfiiisk dis- 
trictpoliit.) 

5. When the case was tried and how it stands. (Terminated on 4 M.iy, 
1879, Now under revisions 

6. Remarks. (Jie begs it may bi gulekly ended.) 
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whilst a gang of several hundreds is marching on to a ' 
steamer, for instance, where heads are counted, but ' 
where they cannot recognize faces. Goryantchikoff 
represents the " changing of names " as taking place 
in the presence of prisoner witnesses, and when several 
of the party are more or less intoxicated, the price < 
given being sometimes as much as 30 or 40 roubles. 
All are bound to secrecy by esoteric law, and as the 
man receiving the money generally spends it quickly ' 
in drink and so cannot restore it, he not infrequently 
finds, when too late, that he has sold his liberty, or 
exchanged a lighter to receive a heavier punishment for 
a few glasses of brandy. This is dangerous work, 
however, for at some of the jails they take down a 
full description of the prisoners, though they do not 
usually photograph them, as in England. At Alexan- ] 
dreft'sky. for instance, they have a large book, the j 
pages of which are filled with columns headed as I 
follows : — Name, age, crime, and punishment ; from [ 
whence ; appearance ; term of punishment ; arrival ; J 
single or married : religion ; date of sentence ; from 
what prison in Russia ; remarks, etc. 

I am not sure that 1 have given all the process by 
which they manage the transfer of tickets, but what is 
written may perhaps render intelligible the crime 
charged upon a roomful of prisoners at Irkutsk, who, 
we were told, had been " changing their names." 

The present state of things, however, as regards 
prisons and exiles, must, as already stated, be re- 
garded as temporary, since the reforms of 1S60 have 
been now extended as far as the Urals, and it is only 
a question of money when they shall be spread to 1 
Siberia also. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SIBERIAN PRISONS {fontinueit). 

Charitable committees. — Prison food. — Clothing.— Work. — Hard labour. 
— Exercise. — Amusements. — Privileges. — Intercourse with friends. — 
punishments. — Capital punishment. — Corporal punishment. — Irons. 
— Prison discipline. — Flogging. — Exceptional severities. 

THE Russians introduce or allow the introduction 
into their prisons of an ameliorating influence, 
in the form of local committees, for furthering the 
temporal welfare of the prisoners. ** You see," said 
to me the president of one of these committees, ** we 
have two elements in the government of our prisoners. 
The police strive for the letter of the law, whilst we 
strive for kindness to the prisoner." Thus justice and 
mercy go hand in hand ; and when they happen to fall 
out, I fancy that in Siberia, after their easy-going 
fashion, mercy not unfrequently wins the day. Whether 
all prisons have local committees I do not know ; but 
we came in contact with the operations of several. 
The members take upon themselves to superintend, 
clothe, and educate the children of prisoners ; and in 
more than one place we found admirable asylums built 
for this purpose. They also lend a helping hand to 
prisoners* wives, and at Irkutsk wc found they had 
supplied the prison with a library. Their exertions, 
however, do not stop here ; for they look after and in 
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some cases improve and augment the prisoners' food. 
The Government allows for each prisoner so much 
money a day. At Ekaterineburg, for instance, to the 
common exiles lo kopecks; to the upper classes 15 
kopecks. At Irkutsk we met an upper-class prisoner who 
had 17^ kopecks, which he received in money. The 
prisoners who remain at Ekaterineburg are allowed 6 
kopecks a day. Instead, however, of each spending 
his 6 kopecks, the whole is taken and dispensed by 
the committee in the purchase for the general caldron 
of meat, vegetables, etc. ; and they somehow manage 
out of threehalfpence a head to give to each prisoner 
two dishes of food. Whether the committee appeal to 
the public for funds I know not. At Tomsk we heard 
that each director of the prison committee gave his 
ten roubles annually, whilst from the neighbouring 
villages were brought presents of flour and other kinds 
of food. Again, it is common to see, outside prison 
gates, boxes in which may be placed offerings for the 
welfare of the prisoners ; and such is the liberality of 
the people in this direction, especially on festivals, that 
in Petersburg those detained get more Easter eggs 
than they can eat. All this speaks of kindness on the 
part of the public towards prisoners, in which particular 
I know no nation that equals the Russian. Further 
allusion will be made to this hereafter. 

Apart, however, from these philanthropic efforts, the 
reader will perhaps get a better idea of Siberian prison 
diet from details which came under our own observation. 
At Tiumcn each man was said to receive daily 2 J lbs. 
(Russian) of bread, \ lb. of meat on ordinary days, and 
J lb. on holidays, with salt, pepper, etc., also a daily 
allowance of quass for drink* The fare in Tobolsk prison 
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was the same, a bucketful of quass or small-beer being 
provided for every ten men. At Nikolacfsk I heard of 
corned beef and kasit, or corn, substituted for vegetables. 
At the Alexandreffsky prison they had \ lb. of meat, 
including the bone, and 2\ lbs. of bread. At Kara, 
however, where the men work in the mines, the allow- 
ance is still more liberal. Each receives daily 4 lbs. 
of bread, 1 lb, of meat, \ lb, of buckwheat, with tea, 
but no quass.* At Kara, when not working, they 
receive 3 lbs, of bread, \ lb. of meat, and -j^th of a lb. 
of buckwheat. We found in some of the prisons that, 
if they do not eat all their food, the prisoners may sell 
the remainder; or, again, the surplus bread may be used 
for making quass, which, when given, always comes, I 
believe, from these "economies." The diet, however, 
is considerably affected by the rigour with which fast- 
days are observed in the prisons. Every Wednesday 
and Friday are fast-days, and there are four great 
annual fasts, with an aggregate of at least a hundred 
days, so that there are probably quite half the days in 
the year when the prisoners get fast diet, which excludes 
Hesh food. I understood, however, that this does not 
apply to those at hard labour ; while other prisoners, 
during some of the long fasts, receive fish and fish- 
soup — the latter ad libiium. So at least it is at 

• If this highest scale of Siberian diet be compared with the highest 
scale in the prisons of England and Wales, as printed in the Reports ot 
the Commissioners, Insjiectors, and othvrs for 1S78, it will be found that 
the English prisoner gets per week of bread to lbs. against the Russian 
35 ; the Englishman has 8 oz. of cooked meat and 14 pinisof soup against 
[he Russian's 6 lbs. of meat ; whilst the Russian has besides 1 \ lb. of buck- 
wheat and tea against the Englishman's 5 lbs. of potatoes, i^ lb. of suet 
pudding, 14 pints of porridge and cocoa. In fact, the Enj:Iishman has 
per week 17^ lbs. of solid food, 3 pints of soup, 14 pinis of porridge and 
cocoa, whilst the Russian has 33 lbs. of solid food, and tea. 
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Tobolsk. If a man happens to be in a position to bu/| 
tea or such luxuries, he may do so, and his friends may* 
if they please, bring him food daily. Thus a man | 
ought not to starve in a Siberian prison. 

Nor is he left without clothing. Prisoners awaiting J 
their trial, also exiles losing partial rights, may, if they 
choose, wear their own clothes, or, if they have none j 
suitable, they are supplied by the Government. Those j 
who lose all their rights, however, must wear convicts' 
clothing. This consists, in summer, of a linen shirt and 
pair of trousers, and a peasant's coat of camel's hair, 
a specimen of which last I bought for five shillings. 
Those condemned to hard labour have two yellow 
diamond-shaped patches sewn on the back ; those J 
without labour have one piece only. Other marks of ' 
a similar character indicate the province from which 
they come. At Kara a coat of felt is given yearly. 
A shirt must last six months, and is washed once a 
week ; whilst in summer a pair of rough leather shoes 
or slippers is seri^ed out every 22 days. Those working 
in the mines are provided also with leather gloves.* 

Concerning their labour, I seriously avow my belief 
that in many cases the hardest part of a Siberian pri- 
soner's lot is not the work imposed upon him, but the 
absence of it. This appeared to prevail among the 
prisoners up to Kara. 

* The annual cost of provisions for e.nch prisoner at Kara is 6s roubles , 
a.nd 72t kopecks — say £ii \as., and for men's clothing 39 roubles I 
kopecks, or /*. Women's clothing is rather less expensive, so thai the 
annual cost for food and clothing ol men is /lo io,t,, and of women £,\0, 
In iJie new prison at PeiersburE my notes give 25 kopi^cks a day as the 
cost lor CJch prisoner, 15 kopecks being spent for food. This represents 
for the year 91 roubles IJ kopecks (raiher more than £'fi, and 54 roubles . 
75 kopecks (^5 loj.) respectively, and excludes, I presun 
cloihing, since ibis prison at the capital is for those awaiting uial, and 
who consequently wear iheii own clothes. 
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I met at different places two Poles, who came to 
the east condemned to hard labour, but who got off 
exceedingly lightly. What one said amounted to this : 
that if he liked to work he worked, but if not he let it 
alone. The authorities told me, in one instance, that 
they cannot now find enough work for the exiles. 
Many of the mines have passed from Government into 
private hands, and some even of those remaining are 
more or less exhausted. Hence a part of the Russian 
criminals, who of old would probably have been exiled, 
are now detained in large prisons in European Russia, 
such as at Pskof, Wilna, Kharkhof, Orenberg, Simbirsk, 
Perm, etc. : but the plan has only lessened, not removed, 
the difficulty of finding useful yet laborious occupation 
for the condemned. When, therefore, it is remembered 
that a large number of the criminals cannot read, and 
that for those who can there has hitherto been, to say 
the least, but a poor supply of books, the tedium can 
be easily imagined of imprisonment without work in 
Siberia. Accordingly, it was little matter for surprise 
that we heard at Alexandreffsky of prisoners begging 
for work. In some of the prisons opportunities are 
afforded for the detained to work, which gives them 
employment, and also enables them to earn a little 
money with which to buy comforts. Some, however, 
are condemned to labour, which labour may be done 
for the Government direct, or it may be let out 
by the Government to private persons or companies, 
as at Kara, where some of the convicts work in 
private mines belonging to the Emperor, and at Dui 
in Sakhalin, where the coal-mines are worked by a 
commercial company. 

Thus the work of convicts, when they are put to it, 

6 
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is mainly of three degrees of severity, — that of the! 
&brk;. the zavod, and the mines, which I understand 
to mean as follows. Fabric work is that of a manu- 
facton'. or the labour of ordinary mechanics, such as> 
carpcniers, blacksmiths, joiners, shoemakers, tailors, 
etc. The best Russian prison I have seen of this kind 
was at Petersburg, on the W'iborg side of the Neva, 
which had almost the busy hum of a factor)', where 
ex-crvthing seemed well arranged and kept going ; but 
in the prisons oi Tobolsk, which I understood to be of 
this character, there seemed an insufficient number of 
»%>rkshops m proportion to the number of criuiinals. 
The wvrd tavod is synonymous with our "works" 
for the lounding and casting of metals ; and for this, 
I prrsume, is sometimes substituted heavy outdoor or 
imiivr work, such as making bricks, mending roads, 
or n)anufacluring salt. But of this class of work 
saw next to none, save a handful of men at Alex- 
rtndreffsky. returning from making bricks. Once more. 
the mines are of at least three sorts — gold, silver, and 
iHvd. The work of the gold-mines resembles the labour 
of Unglish navvies in making a cutting, whilst that of 
nilvcr and coal, being underground, is more' difficult. 
I'rom reports I heard, however, of these latter two, it 
did not appear that the convicts were by any means 
overworked ; but further details upon this matter will be 
iurnished hereafter. Those condemned lo the hardest 
Lil>our need, of course, no special time for exercise. The 
prisoners without labour are allowed at Alexandreffsky 
an hour a day for this purpose, which appeared to me 
too little. More generally, however, we found they had 
fl happy-go-lucky way, especially in the smaller prisons, 
of opening the doors in the morning, and letting the 
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prisoners, if they did not misbehave themselves, go in 
and out of the yard as they liked — to sleep, talk, or 
bask in the sun, and in some cases to smoke. 

I am not aware that the authorities permit the 
prisoners any amusements, though it has been already 
intimated that they find them for themselves — -some- 
times in the shape of cards, with which, if report be 
true, having nothing else to play for, they gamble 
away their food. 

But we have not yet exhausted the prisoners' privi- 
leges. Here are some more of them, though probably 
they are not the same In all the prisons. According to 
a convict's behaviour he is placed in a certain category ; 
and the longer he remains therein, and the better he 
behaves, the more ameliorations he gels. For instance, 
if a man condemned to fifteen years' hard labour con- 
ducts himself well, he serves only thirteen years and 
two months, and, towards the end of the time, gains 
certain other privileges. If condemned to wear irons 
four years, he may, in a similar manner, lessen the 
time by one-third; if in the higher category, he receives 
15 per cent, of what he earns by working for the 
Government, and in his spare time he may work on 
his own account ; if in the lower category, he earns 
money, but it is withheld until he advances higher. At 
Alexandreflfeky prisoners may receive money from their 
friends, up to a rouble a week, but not more. At Kara 
some prisoners are not allowed thus to receive money, 
but I heard of others there who receive as much as 
;^I5 a year, and who also receive visits once or twice 
a week from, not mere acquaintances — which is not 
allowed — but their families, who may also daily, if they 
please, bring them food 
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I was told at one large prison that, strictly speaking, 
it was not permitted to prisoners {except political ones) 
to write to their friends, which seemed to confirm what 
1 had heard and what I have written elsewhere. But 
unofficial persons denied this, saying that prisoners are 
free to write, and this also we heard at some of the 
prisons. The two statements may perhaps be recon- 
ciled thus : that it is one of those cases (and there are 
many such in Siberian prisons) in which the letter of 
the law is supposed to be more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. 

Once more, if men are well behaved, they get, before 
the expiration of a long sentence, into a position com- , 
paratively comfortable. They are allowed to live out- 
side the prison with their wives and families ; they ' 
may have their house and garden, still working a I 
certain number of hours per day, and obliged to be 
in their homes by night ; but otherwise they are free ] 
to do what they list, and are much in the same position.] 
as that of an ordinary' labourer. 

I have yet to speak of punishments, which are of two I 
kinds — those decreed by the civil courts and courts | 
martial, and those subsequently incurred in Siberia, j 
Concerning the former two, it is not quite accurate to \ 
say that in Russia there is no capital punishment, since j 
there are at least three offences for which death is the \ 
penalty, namely; (i) offences against the persons of I 
the Imperial family, and certain laws concerning them ; ' 
(2) military crimes, or, what is equivalent, crimes com- 
mitted when a place is in a state of siege ; (3) breaking 
quarantine laws, such as permitting a vessel with i 
fectious diseases to come into a Russian port. But I 
in these cases culprits are turned over to a military J 
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tribunal, which alone can sentence to death ; in accord- 
ance with which I was fold of a case happening in 
1877 in Sakhalin, wherein some convicts, with much 
brutality, killed a whole family, and were sentenced to 
be shot ; but this is rare, and since the convicts had 
already lost all rights, it would perhaps be considered 
hardly an exception to the rule that murder in Russia 
is not followed by capita! punishment. 

Nor, again, does the Russian law inflict upon any 
free man corporal punishment. The knout has been 
abolished for some years. They do. however, put their 
prisoners in irons, which for the legs weigh from about 
five to nine pounds English ; and if a man rebels, he 
may get them as heavy as fourteen pounds. I was 
told, however, that the new chains weigh only fite 
pounds. Those for the wrists weigh two pounds. 

As to the period for wearing them, accounts differed. 
At Alexandreffsky, up to eighteen months usually ; at 
Kara, four years ; whilst, at Tobolsk, it was said that 
prisoners might be in chains from two months to eight 
years. The manner of carrying the fetters is as follows. 
Over the leg is worn a coarse woollen stocking, and 
over that a piece of thick linen cloth ; then come the 
trousers, over which is bound on the shins a pad of 
leather. A stranger might wonder at first how the 
trousers could be taken off; and to satisfy our curiosity, 
a prisoner in Tiumen showed us how it was done, 
which gave me the opportunity to observe, when his 
leg was bare, that it had no marks from wearing the 
irons. On each leg a ring is not locked, but riveted. 
To these rings is attached a chain of about three feet 
in length, which, for convenience in walking, is usually 
suspended in the middle by a string from the waist 
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This may seem severe enough for English ideas of the 
present day, but 1 saw heavier on the legs of two 
murderers in America. Russian chains, however, are 
playthings compared with some to be seen in Finland, 
and which I have put on. In bringing the prisoners 
in Finland from the country districts to the towns, 
they make use of the farmers' carts ; and it sometimes 
happens that the cart is waylaid by accomplices, and 




the prisoner delivered. To prevent this, therefore, 
they in some cases put on an extraordinary suit of 
irons, which outdo those 1 saw even in China. First, 
there is a collar for the neck and a girdle for the body, 
which two are connected by means of chains, the hands 
likewise being fastened to the girdle. On each ankle 
is put an iron stirrup or socket, which projects over 
the front of the feet far enough to receive through its 
holes a heavy iron bar, weighing thirty-six pounds, 
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Tthe whole weight of which is made 'to rest on the 

^ prisoner's Insteps and to connect the feet. Then from 

the middle of the bar comes another chain, fastening 

it to the girdle. The whole is of Iron, and weighs 

about loS lbs. It should be added that these are 

seldom used in Finland, and then only for desperate 

characters ; but in Russia no such chains exist. The 

heaviest of the Russian irons are about the weight. 

1 imagine, of those formerly In use in England, if one 

may judge from the pair called "jack Sheppard's 

irons," which are kept as a curiosity in Newgate. 

Moreover, If report be true, there Is a good deal of 

1 kocttS'Pocus connected with Siberian fetters. To an 

■ordinary observer the fetters look riveted on in such 

la manner that without a smith it would appear im- 

1 possible to get them off. The largeness of the rings, 

[however, to allow of their fitting over the stocking, the 

fbandage of linen, the trousers, and then the leather 

;aiter, will make it probable that, on the removal of 

Plhese bandaqies, it may be possible in some cases to 

.slip out the naked foot. However that may be, I 

heard from another source, not to be doubted, that a 

certain governor of a province, on visiting one of his 

Mrisons, was moved with compassion, and ordered that 

Khe chains should be struck off the prisoners ; upon 

which they wriggled and kicked them off with such 

alacrity as to leave no doubt on his mind that they 

had been donned as uniform in which to receive his 

Excellency's vb^it. A released prisoner has told me 

that so dexterous do they become In pressing the 

thumb into the palm of the hand, that they used to 

.slip off their handcuffs and sleep without them. M. 

Andreoll also mentions in his account that, whilst on 
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the march, the payment of four roubles to the soldiers 
in charge got ihem free of the chain to which they 
were attached, on the understanding, however, that 
the guard should not be got into trouble by any one 
running away, and that the iron should be properly 
affixed when approaching the town or their resting- 
place for the night. He also mentions that,, in a 
drove of 147 prisoners, there were 21- — that is, a 
seventh — wearing chains. Throughout Siberia I saw 
only one man wearing handcufts ; but. in Western 
Siberia, chains were seen on the legs of many — how 
many I cannot say, but less, I should think, than a 
seventh; and this proportion markedly decreased as we 
proceeded further east. 

The courts sometimes order a man — generally 
one who has run away repeatedly — to be chained, on 
reaching his destination, to a barrow or implement, 
which thus always accompanies him wherever he may 1 
go, A doctor informed me that he had seen a prisoner's I 
ticket with such a doom thereon within the previous ' 
twelve months ; and I heard that at Sakhalin one or 
two ferocious characters were thus confined ; but I saw 
none. There were none. I found on inquiry, among 
the two thousand at Kara ; and such treatment was j 
said to be exceedingly rare. 

With regard to punishments inflicted for insubordi- 
nation to prison authorities, or for subsequent crimes j 
of convicts, the mildest form is incarceration 
solitary cell. A man is next deprived, in part, of food 
and minor comforts, as in England. Then, if not I 
already in irons, he may have them put on ; or, if this I 
do not suffice, he may be " birched," after the fashion 
in which our fathers corrected us. I witnessed this J 
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performance at Nikolaefsk. Having heard on a 
Saturday — which is there the day for flogging — 
that a man was to receive 60 stripes with the rod, 
I thought it right, since the visitation of prisons 
was my speciality, to go and see it, and thus shirk 
no occasion of witnessing with my eyes what I 
learned through my ears. The man was a released 
convict, of horrible countenance, who had served his 
time in confinement, and was subsequently taken as a 
joiner into a merchant's establishment, and he had 
rewarded his employer by robbing him. Accordingly, 
in the police station, he was brought from hts room to 
the presence of the police-master. Behind the culprit 
stood a Cossack, and at his side a clerk, who read over 
his sentence. The prisoner then signed the paper, to 
signify that he had heard it read, and was marched 
back to another room and placed on the floor, with his 
back laid bare, one Cossack holding his head and 
another his feet. Two soldiers then inflicted the stripes 
successively, whilst a third counted aloud the number 
administered. The man wriggled and roared, and the 
skin became very red, but I saw no blood, and the 
operation was soon over. 

I came away, I confess, considerably perturbed ; but 
the Nikolaefsk folks said that was nothing, and further 
informed me that, for the commission of other than very 
serious offences, they frequently deal in this summary 
manner with released convicts, both male and female. 
The switches composing the rod, according to M. 
Andreoii, must, by law, be sufficiently small to allow 
of three being passed together into the muzzle of a 
muskeL Those I saw reminded me of a dame's birch, 
save that they were longer, and the switches somewhat 
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stouter than those formerly seen in schools — indeed.ya^- 
simiUs of those used in the prison of Cold Bath Fields 
in London. A marvellous feature of the case is that 
some of the men (ay. and women too) not only receive 
the rod, but laugh and are impudent after iL One of 
my hosts in another town told me that some years \ 
ago, soon after the Amur came into the hands of the i 
Russians, he was robbed by a soldier of some clothes, 
upon which the police-master sentenced the thief to 
receive 500 stripes with the birch rod ; but the governor 
hearing of it increased the number to 1,100. My host , 
was asked if he were willing to see the stripes inflicted ; 
and. going at five in the morning, he saw 500 admi- 
nistered. As the man lay on the grass, and as each 
rod was worn out. It was replaced by a new one from 
;i heap lying by. The prosecutor begged that the rest , 
might be remitted, and came away. The whole num- 
ber, however, were administered, and the man was kept 
in the hospital for a fortnight, at the end of which time 
he came to his prosecutor to ask for a glass of grog, 
and said that for a bottliiful of spirits he would not 
mind having another 1,100 if it might again be followed ^ 
by a fine tiiiiu in the hospital ! 

I heard of others laughing at the birch. But there , 
is yet one thing they fear, and that is a whip called the « 
" troic/iati-a," OT " pleie." I forewarn the reader that 
the treatment of this subject may harrow his feelings ; 
yet, if a writer is to present a true picture of what has 
come under his observation, he must delineate not only 
the lights of his picture but llie shadows also. The 
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chapter; and I venture to give similar advice with 
r^ard to the next few paragraphs. 

The knout, as already said, has been abolished for 
some years, notwithstanding the persistent introduction 
of this instrument into the pages of some of the vin- 
dictive class of writers on Russian affairs. I found it 
had been discontinued sufficiently long to make it 
difficult for me to get an explanation of what it used 
to be like. M. Pietrowski, in his "Story of a Siberian 
Exile." De Lagny, and one or two other writers of his 
class, do their very best to invest the knout with every 
horror, and to make it appear that a long strip of (lesh 
was torn off the culprit's back at every stroke. A 
more trustworthy account is that of M. Andreoli, which 
I am the more disposed to believe, because it agrees 
pretty accurately with the description of the instru- 
ment given me by an old man who had seen it used 
at Chita. The Russian post-drivers still use tor their 
horses what they call a " knout," which is a short 
whip like a heavy English hunting-whip, only that the 
lash consists of three or four pieces of twisted hide 
linked together continuously by metal rings. It makes 
a formidable instrument even for driving a horse. But 
on comparing this with our two descriptions, I make 
no doubt that the genuine knout for criminals was a 
somewhat similar whip to that now employed some- 
times for horses. M. Andreoli gives it a handle from 
one to two inches in diameter, and 9 inches in length. 
At the top of the handle is a ring, then a lash of raw 
hide 18 inches long, with a ring at the end ; then a 
second lash and ring ; and thirdly came the part 
which is the " knout " proper, namely, a flat lash of 
hard leather, 21 inches long, bent to a curve and 
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ending with a hook something Uke the beak of a bind 
— the entire length of handle and lash being 2\arshiiies, 
or nearly 6 feet. The instrument used to be wielded 
by a convict, who received his hberty or certain privi- 
leges for doing this work. I heard from a lawyer that 
the public flagellator in Moscow was so skilful in the 
manipulation of his weapon, that he could with it snip 
a cigarette off a window without breaking the glass, 
or at a single blow break an inch board, and, therefore, 
the spine of a man's back. He was said to have 
found his profession so lucrative that, when his daughter 
married, he gave her a dowry of 60,000 roubles, at 
that time equal to, say. ^^9,000. He made his money 
Ironi those he flogged. The law demanded that the 
person to be beaten should receive a certain number 
of stripes, but did not exact that the recipient should 
suffer; and thus, when well paid, this hero let the 
knout fall lightly — so, at least, the story goes. 

The " iroickaika," or " plcte" is a whip of twisted 
hide, fastened to a handle 10 inches long and an inch 
thick. The lash, about the same thickness at the top 
as the handle, tapers for 12 inches, and then divides 
in three smaller lashes, 25 inches long, and about the 
size of the little finger, the whole measuring 4 feet ia 
length, and weighing nearly 15 ounces. M. Pietrowski' 
represents the plete as consisting of " three thongs 
weighted at the ends with balls of lead." The balls 
of lead, however, if I mistake not, are a piece of 
invention to harrow the feelings. At all events, none 
of those I saw (and I saw a boxful) had anything 
attached to the lashes, nor did they need it, for the 
instrument is quite severe enough in itself. From 
20 to 50 lashes is the number usually given, thougl 
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they may go up to roo. The criminal is bound to 
a thick board, wide at the top and narrowed towards 
the bottom, called a kobyla, or "mare," which, by 
means of an iron leg, is made to incline at an angle 
of about 30 degrees. At the upper end of the board 
are three places hollowed out to receive in the centre 
the face and head, and on either side the hands, all 
which are bound down with leather thongs. A little 
lower and at either side are two iron loops, which confine 
the arms, whilst the feet are secured at the bottom. 
At an execution (for such as described to me by eye- 
witnesses it almost amounts to) a medical man and 
some of the authorities must be present. The convict 
executioner takes three or more pietes, and, having 
stretched them to render them supple, takes up his 
position about 10 yards distant, walks quickly to secure 
a momentum, and brings down the lash with full 
force on the lower part of the culprit's back. This 
he repeats two or three times, letting the lash fall in 
the same place. Then he walks from the other side, 
so as to bring it down in a different direction, and, 
after a few strokes, changes his whip and walks from a 
third point, the strokes thus falling upon the man 
something in the shape of a star or an asterisk. 
M. Andreoii intimates that the flagellator is often 
bribed by the culprit or his friends, in which case 
he brings down the first blow with terrible severity, 
making the poor creature writhe and scream horribly, 
but then diminishes the force of his blows as he 
proceeds; whereas, if he be not bribed, he begins 
gently and gradually increases in severity, which is far 
worse. He has, however, to be wary, for if he does 
not strike hard enough he is threatened with twenty- 
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five Stripes for himself, which were given the summer 
before my visit to an executioner in Nikolaefsk. Most 
descriptions of this punishment represent the culprit's 
back as raw, and running with blood — and it is better 
for the man when this is the case. A skilful flagellaior 
draws litde or no blood, and more pain is caused when 
the skin simply rises in wales ; but, when this is the 
case, mortification sometimes sets in, and the prisoner 
speedily dies. One thus thrashed in the morning had 
died at night during the week preceding that in which 
I received my information. 

Before passing from this dreadful subject I wish to 
make quite clear what was told me : that no man for 
the first offence can, by Russian law, be condemned to 
corporal puniahmenL Also I was given to understand, 
by a legal authority, that the plete exists only at three 
places in Siberia— Kara, Nikolaefsk, and Sakhalin, 
(though 1 was informed by a released exile that he saw 
it. 15 years ago, at Chita, and nearly everywhere,) so 
that only the very worst criminals ever see it at all. 
If they were moderate offenders they would not be so 
far east, and those who get it have usually gone through 
deportation, prison, and irons, and yet remain incor- 
rigible. Also it should be remembered that in these 
localities the inhabitants are few, and are surrounded 
by hundreds of convicts or ex-convicts ; that a very 
large proportion of the women-servants, and men- 
servants too, are of the same class, some of them not 
having even finished their terms ; and that, in addition 
to these ex-prisoners, who are supposed to be corrected 
and better behaved, a considerable number of the worst 
characters are constantly escaping. More than lOO 
escaped from Sakhalin, 1 was toldj the winter before 
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my visit. When free, they make for Nikolaefsk to 
escape starvation, caring little what they do. In 1877 
three convicts, to get the paltry sum of ^12, brutally 
killed a woman and put her down a well. Hence the 
inhabitants say that, were they not defended by some 
very strong deterrents, they would not be safe a 
moment, since, if a man commit half-a-dozen murders, 
he knows he is not to be hanged. 

I have thus forced myself to mention all the kinds 
of punishment, painful as some of them are, that came 
under my observation or to my knowledge in Siberia ; 
and I have done so in part because I desired to leave 
no room for uneasy suspicions that aught had been 
kept back from the reader. Moreover, 1 should not 
think it right to contradict the many false statements 
which have appeared from time to time concerning the 
punishment of Siberian exiles without giving a picture 
of things as I really found them. 

On the whole, my conviction is that, if a Russian 
exile behaves himself decently well, he may in Siberia 
be more comfortable than in many, and as comfortable 
as in most, of the prisons of the world. There are yet 
other points to be mentioned in connection with Sibe- 
rian prisons, but these can be best treated of as we 
visit, in succession, the various towns in which they 
are situated. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE OBI. 

Dimensions of river.— Its tribularies.— Province of Tobolsk— Ge^raph-il 
ica! feaiures. — Population. — Voguls.— Samoyedes. — Intemperance. — 1 
Commercial prospects of Obi, ^Siberian produce. — Corn land.— 
Timber. — Cost of provisions.— Carriage. — Discoveries of Wiggins.- 
Followed by Nordenskjold. — Ship-building at Tiumen. — Navigation I 
of Kara Sea. — Books on basin of Obi. 

THE Obi is one of the largest rivers of the Old i 
Continent, and seems destined to play an im- J 
portant part in opening up to commerce the immense J 
wealth of Western Siberia. Something, therefore, I 
should be said of this enormous stream, and the \ 
province of Tobolsk through which it flows. The basin 
of the river contains more than a million and a quarter 
of square miles ; an area nearly 2.000 miles in length, 
and, at the widest part, 1,200 in breadth.* This vast J 

• The principal branch of the Obi is the Irtish, which, rising in* 
Mongolia, passes through Lake Zaiiang, about 1,730 feet above the sea 
level It ihcn passes Ustkammetiogoisk, in the Altai region, where it 
becomes navigable, and, flowing on to Omsk, is subsequently joined by 
the lihini and the Tobol, which last is made up of the Isset, Tura, and 
TavdA, the Usl three descending from the watershed of the Urals. The 
Obi proper rises in Siberia, and runs with a rapid course through the 
northern ridii-cs of the Altai mountains, amid scenery resembling in 
beauty nnd K^ndcur that of the Lake of Lucerne, 1 1 is joined north of 
Toniik by tlie 7'om nnd the Tchulim, and then it flows on in a westerly 
courie, swelled by many minor streams, to its junction with the trtisli, OB 
Iho 6olh pnrallel Before reaching the Tom the current becomes gentle, 
and allows of efl»y navigation, especially in spring, when water is abundant ; , ' 



I area is covered with a network of streams, navigable 
I from the Arctic Ocean to the best pans of Western 
Siberia, the importance of which can hardly be over- 
estimated, when it is borne in mind that the success of 
recent enterprise has demonstrated the possibility of 
carr)'ing produce by water to Europe. 

But let us now speak of the province, inhabitants, and 
aborigines of Tobolsk, which, though not the largest, 
is at once the oldest and by far the most populous of 
the governments of Siberia. It extends from the frozen 
ocean down to the 55th parallel, a distance of 1,200 
miles from north to south, and of 700 miles in its widest 
part from east to west, Its total area covering 800,000 
square miles — a country, that Is to say. seven times as 
large as Great Britain and Ireland. The surface, save 
where the western border approaches the Urals, is flat — - 
[ so flat, indeed, that Tobolsk, which is 550 miles from 
} the sea. is only ^jS feet above its level. It has no. 
large lakes, but there are several small ones, from 
which salt is obtained.* 

in approaching the Irtish, shoals bec<irie tiui;ieious. The Obi then 
lakes a northerly course, and frequently divides as it traverses an alluvial 
and low plain from 40 lo 50 miles wide, the greater part of which, after 
winter, is inundated. This enormous river, having now a course of 2,700 
miles, falls into the Obi Gulf, which is 400 miles long, and from 70 to 80 
miles liride. For a large part of the year the water flows under ice, which 
at Tiumcn is from 3 to 4 feet, and on the gulf is 7 feet, thick. 

* There are nine uyeids in the province, and among its prominent 
towns are Turinsk and Tiumen, on the Tura ; Kurgan and Yalutorofsk 
on the Tobol ; Ishitn, on the river of that name ; and Tara, on the Irtish ; 
together with Surgut, Berezov, and Obdorsk, on the Lower Obi ; whilst 
the capital town of the government is Tobolsk. Hoppe's Almanack for 
18S0 gives the population at 1,102,302, but the Almanack for 1878 gives a 
smaller number, which represents an earlier census, and is mentioned 
here only for the purpose of giving the reader some idea of the social 
position of the inhabitants, who in 1S70 were classified thus : hereditary 
nobles, 404; personally noble, 3,025; ecclesiastical persons (which in- 
cludes not only all grades of clergy, but also their families), 3,045 ; a town 
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Ethnc^raphically considered, the province is not so 
varied as some others, the people being for the most 
p;irt Russians, Tatars, Voguls, Ostjaks, orSamoyedes; 
the Tatars belonging to the Turkish, and the Voguls 
and Ostjaks to the Finnish stock. Some writers 
classify the Samoyedes as Finns, but Mr. Howorth 
considers thtty should be treated as a race apart 
Mr. Rae, in his ■■ Land of the North Wind." and Mr. 
Seebohm. in his "Siberia in Europe." have recently 
given interesting information concerning the Samoyedes. 

The Voguls inhabit a district which coincides pretty 
closely with the ridge of the Northern Urals, and were 
estimated in 1876 at 5,000 in number. Their country 
makes them hillmen and foresters, for they lie within 
the northern limit of the fir and birch, in the counlrj- of 
the wolf, the bear, the sable, the glutton, the marten, 
the beaver, and the elk. They usuiilly dress like the 
Russians, and live by hunting, for they have no plains 
for the breeding of cattle, and no cHmate for agriculture. 
They are said to use no salt. Their villages are scat- 
tered and small, consisting of from four to eight cabins. 
Obdorsk is their trading town. To this town, on the 
Arctic circle at the mouth of the Obi. come also the 
Samoyedes and Ostjaks, of which latter I shall speak 
as I saw them further east. 

The Samoyedes inhabit a larger tract of country, 
stretching along the shore of the frozen ocean from 
the north-east corner of Europe, all across the Tobolsk 
government to the Yenesei, descending to the region 
of the Ostjaks. and on some parts of the southern border 
population of 30,000. and a rural population of 436,000. To this must be 
added a military foice of 50,000, 2; foreigners, and an aboriginal and 
mixed population of 142,000; the exact total of which then amounted to 
666,890. 
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to Tomsk. With the Sanioyedes I felt already in a 
measure acquainted, partly by correspondence from my 
friend in Finland, and partly by a near approach to 
them in 1S78, when 1 travelled to Archangel. Their 
numbers were estimated, in 1876, at 5,700. Their 
riches consist of herds of reindeer, which they pasture 
on the mosses of the vast bogs or tundras, from which 
the animals in winter scrape the snow with their feet, 
and thus find their sustenance. To the Samoyede the 
reindeer is everything ; when alive, the animal draws 
his sledge, and, when dead, its flesh is eaten and the 
skin used for tent and clothing. 

At Archangel I bought a sovik or tunic, a cap, and a 
wonderful pair of Samoyede boots ; and as the Samoyede 
manner of dressing resembles in its main features that 
of other northern aborigines in Siberia, I may as well 
describe it particularly. In winter, then, to be in the 
(Samoyede) fashion, one should dress as follows : — First 
a pair of short trousers made of softened reindeer skin, 
fitting tight, and reaching down to the knee. Then 
stockings oipeshkt. the skin of young fawns, with the hair 
inwards. Next come the boots, called poutnd leepte, 
which means boot-stockings, reaching almost to the 
thigh, the sole being made of old and hard reindeer hide, 
the hair pointing forward to diminish the possibility of 
slipping on the ice or snow. Common boots have the 
hair only on the outside. Mine are a gay " lady's" pair, 
lined inside with the softest fur, and made of white 
reindeer skin without, sewn with stripes of darker skin, 
and ornamented in front with pieces of coloured cloth. 
The clothing of the lower limbs being completed, one 
must work one's way from the bottom to the top of 
the tunic, or sovik, which has an opening to put the 
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head through, and is furnished with sleeves. Mine 
has a high straight collar, but in some brought by Mr. 
Seebohm from the Yenesei this collar rises behind above < 
the top of the head. The costume is completed by a 




cap of reindeer skin, with strings on either side orna- 
mented with pieces of cloth. The hair of the soz'ik is 
worn outside in fine weather, and inside when it rains ; 
but when prolonged exposure to cold is apprehended, 
a second garment, called a "g«s." is worn, with the 
hair outside, and a close-fitting hood, leaving exposed 



only a small portion of the face. The Ostjaks are 
said lo have at the end of the sleeve a glove or 
■ mitten, made of the hardest hide of the reindeer, and 
suitable for heavy work, and also a slit under the wrist 
to allow of the fingers being put through for finer 
work. A girdle is worn round the loins, over which 
the sovik laps a little, and thus forms a pocket for small 
articles. 




I have been told, by one well acquainted with the 
Samoycdes, that it is often very difficult to trade 
vith them before giving a glass of vodka, and that, 
when once given, they are irrepressible in clamouring 
for more. Men may sometimes be seen who have 
' brought in their wares to barter for winter neces- 
saries, and who will exchange the whole for spirits, 
and reduce themselves to beggary. This has caused 
the Russian Government to forbid the sale of spirits 
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in these northern regions, but the traders smuggle 
ihem in.* 

I must not forget to add that some pleasing accounts 
of the honesty of the Samoyedes and Ostjaks were 
related to us. The merchants of Tobolsk, for instance, 
when they go north in the summer to purchase fish, 
take with them (lour and salt, place them in their 
summer stations, and, on their return, leave unpro- 
tected what remains for the following year. Should a 
Samoyede pass by and require it, he does not scruple 
to take what he wants, but he leaves in its place an 
I.O.U., in the form of a duplicate slick, duly notched, 
to signify that he is a debtor ; and then, in the fishing 
season, he comes to his creditor, compares the duplicate 

■ We heard from other sources that for brandy these aborigines will 
sell everything short of their souls, and even these would appear some- 
times to tremble in the balance, if the following story be true : — A Russian 
priest, it seemed, intent upon adding sheep to his fold, even though by 
very questionable means, sometimes gave drink to the Samoyedes and 
Ostjaks, and, when they were in a muddled condition, baptized them, put 
round their necks the cross, and thus brought them into the fold of the 
orthodox Russian Church. On coming to their senses they sometimes 
objected to what had been done, but, hke the recruit who took the Queen's 
shilling, they were caught, and the only way to escape was to bribe the 
priest to erase their names from his register, and let them go. This 
was (old us by a man who had lived in the Samoyede countrj'. The 
story presented such a IhUhos of proselytizing zeal, that 1 asked particu- 
larly if it were really true, and was answered in the aiVirmative. In the 
time of the Emperor Nicholas, tealous missionary priests received honours 
and decorations in proportion to the number of Pagans and Jews they 
baptized ; but this, I believe, is not the case now. I heard, further east, 
of other questionable means taken by a priest to obtain proselytes from 
the aborigines of the Amur. This, however, was done by one who, during 
my stay in the town, publicly disgraced bis cloth by intemperance. 
These enormities, therefore, must be laid to the account, not of the Russian 
Church, but to that of certain of its cbrrupi ofHcials. They are mentioned 
here on the principle that not only the truth but the whole tniih should 
be told ; and. further, because 1 would fain not have to allude to the 
subject when I come hereafter to record belter things, as I shall have to 
do, Dftbemissiooarv efforts of the Russian Church in Siberia. 
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stick he has kept with the one he left behind, and 
discharges his obligation. Captain Wiggins also records 
that when, in the winter months of 1 876-77, his ship the 
Thames was laid up in the Kureika, it was surrounded 
by hundreds of Ostjaks and other natives, but that 
nothing was stolen. 

The difficulties of educating and Christianizing these 
wandering tribes are very great.* I heard, however, 
that in European Russia a priest is sent yearly to a 
town in the far north of the Archangel province, to 
baptize the children and marry such among the Samo- 
yedes of that region as are professedly Christian. 
Reclus, however, speaks of the Yurak-Samoyedes as 
still practising their bloody rites, and thrusting pieces 
of raw tlesh into the mouths of their idols. In 1877 
the Russians opened a school at Obdorsk for the 
natives. We may hope, therefore, that for them better 
days are coming, both by reason of what the Russians 
are doing, and also, possibly and indirectly, by the 
efforts which certain Englishmen are making to invade 
the lands of these aborigines for the purposes of trade. 

That the commercial value of the basin of the Obi 
and a large part of Western Siberia is not yet realized 
by European capitalists is the opinion of most of 
those that I have met who have been there, A limited 

• In 1824 3. commencement was jnade to translate into Saiiioyede the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, but it did not go on after 1826, The same gospel 
was translated some years ago into the language of the Ostjaks by thi: 
ptvloAurea, or chief priest, at Obdorsk, and was forwarded to the Russian 
Bible Society, but not published ; and, up to the present lime, neither 
that nor any other part of the New Testament exists, as far as I know 
for the Samoycdcs, Ostjaks, or VoguU.^Dr. Lathatn mentions 11 dia- 
lects in the Samoyede language, and refers to the aork ol Professor Gastrin, 
who, about 30 years ago, studied closely the languages of the Finnish 
and Sitnoyede nations, and to whose labours we owe dictionaries of some 
of these tongues,— published afcec his death by Schiefner, 
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demand exists for English merchandise, and the pos- 
sibility of an almost unlimited supply of products 
needed by England. The Altai mountains, for instance, 
are rich in silver, copper, and iron, which last is also 




bundant in the valley of the Tom. But these are 
as nothing compared with grain, for the production 
of which the country is admirably fiitL-d. From the 
southern border of the Tobolsk province, for 600 miles 
northward, lies a district of fertile black earth ; and so 



exclusively is it of this character in the valleys of 
many of the rivers, which overflow like the Nile, and 
leave a rich deposit, that the geologist finds it difficult 
to pick up even a few specimen pebbles. It is like a 
vast tract of garden land, well suited for the pro- 
duction of wheat, oats, linseed, barley, and other cereals. 
Farther north are prairies for cattle, and a wooded 
region, inhabited by various fur-bearing animals, where 
the pine, fir, and birch abound. These remarks apply 
to the valley of the Obi no less than to that of the 
Yenesei, where Mr. Seebohm found he could purchase 
a larch, 60 feet long, 3 feet diameter at the base, and 18 
inches at the apex, for a sovereign, and that a hundred 
such could be had to order in a week. In the city of 
Tobolsk the cost of provisions, we were told, had 
advanced to five times what it was 30 years ago ; but 
even so, the present price of meat was quoted at 2d., 
and rye flour at a halfpenny, per pound.* Again, 
north of the wooded region come the Inndras, ovei 

• The surprisingly small cost of provisions on the Obi will be referred 
10 hereafter ; but some idea may be formed, for the purposes of trade, ol 
the cheapness of provisions, from the fact that a merchant lold me that in 
\%^^ he bought up meat at Tobolsk for less than irf. per English pound, 
and that, more recently, he sold for the Petersburg market ten thousand 
brace of black grouse, capercailzie, and hazel grouse at 91/. a pair all 
round. The cost for transporting from Tiumen to Petersburg is as 
follows : heavy goods, going by land where necessary, and floated on the 
rivers where possible, lake 12 months in transit, and cost about 51, a 
cwL ; if, however, goods arc sent by road to Nijni Novgorod, and thence 
forwarded by rail, they take 2\ months in transit, and cost up to lis. a 
cwL; or, again, if goods are sent "express '^that if, put into large siedges, 
carrying each from a ton to a ton and a half, placed under chaise of a 
man, and drawn by three horses, to Nijni Novgorod, and thence by rail — 
the transport costs \%s. a cwc Notwithstanding this heavy cost o( 
carriage, however, the merchants at Tinmen can bring their fish from the 
mouthof the Obi, forward it to Petersburg, sell the sturgeon at 24^., and the 
Sterlet, tteluia, and motsua at y^s. ihe civi., and then secure a handsome 
profit for everybody concerned. 
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which roam the reindeer, wild and lame ; and about 
loo miles up the Kureika, which flows into the Yenesei, 
there is a valuable mine of graphite lying on the surface; 
besides which the rivers are so full of fish that the 
fishermen try not to catch too many, because of the 
frequent breaking of their nets. 

These riches have long been known to the Sibe- 
rians, to whom they were practically useless for export, 
by reason of expensive land carriage over the Urals; 
and the only other way of transit to Europe was through 
the Kara Sea. which was supposed to be ice-blocked 
perpetually. So far back as the sixteenth century, the 
English and the Dutch tried hard to penetrate the 
Siberian ocean, but were always stopped at Novaia 
Zemlia ; so that for two centuries no fresh effort was 
made. Of late years, however, Captain Wiggins, of i 
Sunderland, who. from his youth, appears to have been 
a bold and adventurous seaman, happened to read in' 
Wrangell's " Polar Sea" that, three centuries ago, the 
Russians were wont to coast from Archangel, for pur- 
poses of trade. toMangasec, on the Taz, near the gulf of 
the Obi ; and it occurred to him that, if they could do it 
in their wretched " kotchkies," or boats of planking, 
fastened to a frame with thongs of leather, and calked 
with moss, he ought much more easily to be able to 
do so with the aid of steam. With his characteristic 
love of adventure, therefore, and at his own expense, 
he detennincd to make the attempt ; and on June 3rd. 
1874, he left Dundee in the Diana, a small steamer of 
only 104 tons. In little more than three weeks the 
Kara Sea was entered, and found free of ice ; and the 
Diana enieretl the gulf of Obi on the 5ih of Ai^ust 
— the first sea-going vessel that had e\'er done sOw 
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Circumstances did not permit of his ascending the 
river ; he returned, therefore, paid off his crew, and 
employed the winter in making known the feasibihty 
of the route. He found great difficuhy, however, in 
persuading the mercantile world, and applied in vain' 
to the Royai Geographical Society for help to follow 
up his discoveries. Whereupon there came forward 
another explorer to snatch the rose from the captain's 
hand; for Professor Nordenskjold, seeing what Wiggins 
had done, — amply supported by his Government, by 
private enterprise, and without cost to himself (as it 
should be) — followed next year through the Kara Sea. 
passed the Obi gulf, and entered the Yenesei, from 
whence, having sent back his ship, he returned over- 
land to Petersburg. The feasibility of the sea-route 
was now manifest ; and, as I passed through Tiumen, 
Messrs, Wardropper were building, at a distance of 
700 miles from the ocean, two sea-going ships, for 
Messrs. Trapeznikoff and Co., of Moscow, to be floated 
down the Obi and round the North Cape to England, 
It is the opinion of both navigators that "a regular 
sea communication between Siberia and Northern 
Europe, during a short season of the year, ought not 
to be attended with greater risks and dangers than 
seamen encounter on many other waters now visited 
by thousands of vessels." These are the sober words 
of Professor Nordenskjold: and to the same eftect are 
the words spoken publicly by Captain Wiggins, in 
whom we have a brave and honest seaman, and con- 
cerning whose work England need only be ashamed that 
he received so litde support. He has shown, however, 
by a voyage made in 1878, that steamers of any size, 
but of shallow draught, can go some 400 miles up the 
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Obi. On the 2nd of August he left Liverpool in 
the Warkwortk, an ordinary steamer of 340 tons 
net register, chartered through Mr. Wni. Byford, of 
London, shipbroker, for sole account of Mr. Oswald 
Cattley, first guild merchant of Petersburg, with a 
miscellaneous cargo, and arrived in 15 days. He 
was met by lighters from the Barnaul district, with 
wheat, flax, etc., to load the steamer, and then convey 
inland the cargo from Liverpool. No mishap occurred 
on the outward voyage ; but, in consequence of the 
Obi falling so rapidly, the steamer touched the ground 
on coming down the river. He arrived safely, how- 
ever, in London on the 3rd of October; thus occupying 
two months on the passage out and home. Subsequent 
trading voyages have been attempted, some of which 
failed ; but the causes of failure were such as may in 
future be overcome, the Ncpiune of Hamburg having 
made successful voyages in 1 87S and 1 8S0. It appears, 
then, that the trade only awaits further development,* 
and if, with specially strengthened steamers, the car- 
riage of produce can thus be arranged between England 
and Siberia, both countries will doubtless be gainers 
thereby.t 

• For further rtmarks on the commercial prospecis of Western Siberia, 
see Appendix D. 

t There arc two books written by scientific explorers of the basin of 
the Obi, which it may be useful to mention for the sake of any who wish 
to study this part of Siberia. One is that of Adolph Erman, who, for the 
purpose of making magnetical observations, travelled in 1S3S to Tobolsk, 
and then descended the river as faras Obdorsk ; thesecond is the German 
work of Dr. Otio Finsch, who, from Tiumen, ascended the Irtish, in 
1S76, towards the Altai mouniains, and then, turning north to Barnaul 
and Tomsk, followed the Obi 10 its mouth. Another class of books, 
written for the most part by relumed exiles, throws more or less light 
upon Western Siberia, such as "The Exile of Koizebue," published in 
1 8o;, and " Revelations of Siberia," by a banished lady, who spent a short 
time on the Lower Obi at Berevov. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



TOBOLSK. 



Early history of Siberia. — Yermak. — Conquest of ihe Tatars, — Tobolsk 
the first capital. — The exiled bell, — Our visit to the Governor. — 
Hard-labour ptisons.^ — Interior arrangemenlB. — " Travanx fords." — 
Testimony of prisoners. — Books presented. 

TOBOLSK, for a long period, was the capital of the 
whole of Siberia. This will be a suitable place, 
therefore, in which to treat briefly the history of the 
Russian subjugation of the country at large. It can 
hardly be said that Siberia was familiar to the Russians 
before the middle of the sixteenth century ; for, although 
at an earlier period an expedition had penetrated as far 
as the Lower Obi, yet its effects were not permanent. 
Later, Ivan Vassilievitch IL sent a number of troops 
over the Urals, laid some of the Tatar tribes under 
tribute, and in 1558 assumed the title of "Lord ol 
Siberia." Kutchum Khan, however, a lineal descen- 
dant of Genghis Khan, punished these tribes for their 
defection, and regained their fealty, and so ended again 
for a while the result of the Russian expedition. A 
third invasion, however, was made in a way quite 
unexpected. Ivan Vassilievitch II. had extended his 
conquests to the Caspian Sea, and opened commercial 
I relations with Persia; but the merchants and caravans 
were frequently pillaged by hordes of banditti, called 
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I12lwi CvsRtK&i^ whom the Tsar attacked, killing some 
lUtA ^ik>at^ luiioner or scattering others. Among the 
t^J^pOKiiti wtre 6,000 freebooters, under the command of 1 
♦viWf'WWtJ Yermak Timofecff, who made their way I 
left thft banks of the Kama, to a settlement at Orel, ' 
^t^miini; to one of the Stroganoffs, where they were I 
({jMHtkincd during a dreary winter, and where Yermak I 
ktvAfit of an inviting field of adventure, lying on the I 
vHhrr side of the Urals. Thither he determined to try! 
KiH fortunes, and after an unsuccessful attempt in the I 
(tummer of 1578, started again with 5.000 men in June j 
ill" the next year. It was eighteen months before he 1 
reached the small town of Tchingi, on the banks of the J 
Turn; by which time his followers had dwindled down, 1 
by skirmishes, privation, and fatigue, to 1,500 men. But ] 
they were all braves. Before them was Kutchum Khan, 
[irince of the country, already in position, and, with I 
numerous troops, resolved to defend himself to the J 
last. When at length the two armies stood face ttf 1 
face, that of Yermak was further reduced to 500 men,/ 
nine-tenths of those who left Orel having perished. A| 
desperate fight ensued, the Tatars were routed, ; 
Yermak pushed on to Sibir, the residence of the Tatar^ 
princes. It was a small fortress on the banks of the 
Irtish, the ruins of which are still standing, and of 
which I have .seen a photograph, if I mistake not, .. 
among Mr. Seebohm's collection. ■ 

Yermak was now suddenly transformed to a princ^^ 
but he had the good sense to see the jjrecarlousness 
of his grandeur, and it became plain that he must seek 
for assistance. He sent, therefore, fifty of his Cossacks 
to the Tsar of Muscovy, their chief being adroitly 
ordered to rejiresent to the Coi^rt the progress which 
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the Russian troops, under the command of Yermak, 
had made in Siberia, where an extensive empire had 
been conquered in the name of the Tsar. The Tsar 
took very kindly to this, pardoned Yermak. and sent 
him money and assistance. Reinforced by 500 Rus- 
sians, Yermak multiplied his expeditions, extended his 
conquests, and was enabled to subdue various insurrec- 
tions fomented by the conquered Kutchum Khan. In 
one of these expeditions he laid siege to the small 
fortress of Kullara, which still belonged to his foe, and 
by whom it was so bravely defended that Yermak had 
to retreat. Kutchum Khan stealthily followed the 
Russians, and, finding them negligently posted on a 
small island in the Irtish, he forded the river, attacked 
them by night, and came upon them so suddenly as 
with comparative ease to cut them to pieces. Yermak 
perished, but not, it is said, by the sword of the enemy. 
Having cut his way to the water's edge, he tried to 
jump into a boat, but, stepping short, he fell into the 
water, and the weight of his armour carried him to the 
bottom. Thus perished Yermak Timofeeff, and when 
the news reached Sibir, the remainder of his followers 
retired from the fortress, and left the country. 

The Court of Moscow, however, sent a body of 300 
men, who before long made a fresh incursion, and 
reached Tchingi almost without opposition. There 
they built the fort of Tlumen, and re-established the 
Russian sovereignty. Being soon afterwards rein- 
forced, they extended their operations, and built the 
fortresses of Tobolsk, Sungur. and Tara. and soon 
gained for the Tsar all the territory west of the 
Obi. The stream of conquest then flowed eastward 
apace. Tomsk was founded in 1604, and became the 
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Russian head-quarters, whence the Cossacks organized 
new expeditions. Yeneseisk was founded in i6ig, 
and, eight years afterwards. Krisnoiarsk. Passing the 
Yenesei, they advanced to the shores of Lake Baikal, 
and in 1620 attacked and partly conquered the popu- 
lous nation of the Buriats. Then, turning northwards 
to the basin of the Lena, they founded Yakutsk in 
163;. and made subject, though not without consider- 
able difficulty, the powerful nation of the Vakutes ; after 
whicli they crossed the Aldan mountains, and in 1639 
reached the Sea of Okhotsk. Thus in the span of a 
single litetime— 70 years — was added to the Russian 
ciown a territory as large as the whole of Europe. 
«ho:K ancient capita], as 1 have said, was Tobolsk. 
The citadel and upper town stand on a hill, with a 
ptrcipiious front, at the foot of which lies the lower 
»w«. The two are now connected by a winding 
carriii^ic-road, but formerly the only entrance to the 
cit«dcl was by a very steep incline through the fortress 
Mtvs. l*"rom the top of the hill an extensive view is 
Mttined of the Irtish, flowing close by the town to its 
tction with the Tobol. The town below is built with 
nihtrity. and contains many churches and monas- 
trriw- Ihe houses are chiefly of wood, and the streets 
Ntm |inved with the same material. But the glory of 
Tnlwilsk has long been waning, and, when this is the 
^'vwr with a Siberian town, wooden roadways degene- 
twlD into a delusion and a snare. They rot and remain 
unrepaired, and one is in danger at night of tumbling 
tiito holes. The population of the town consists mainly 
\\\ Russians. Tatars, and Germans, and in it are manu- 
I'lK'lured leather, tallow, soap, tiles, boats, and firearms. 
In the upper part of the town are some handsome 
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churches, and a cathedral, near which is the famous bell 
from Uglitch, that was exiled by Boris Gudon off because 
it gave signal to the insurrectionists. On their being 
quelled, the unfortunate bell was deposed, had two of 
its ears broken off, was publicly flogged, and sent to 
Siberia and forbidden for ever to ring again. But the 
ban has since been removed, and it now is hung, not in 
a belfry, but alone, and assists in calling the people to 
church. 

Not far from the fortress are the pleasure-gardens, 
and also the three hard-labour prisons, which we 
wished particularly to see. My letter was therefore 
presented to M. Lisagorsky, the Governor, who imme- 
diately sent for the police-master ; and we proceeded 
at once to visit our first hard-labour prisons in Siberia. 
For many years Tobolsk was a principal place of 
punishment, and even now prisoners condemned to the 
east frequently spend ' ere the first portion of their 
time. On the road we had heard it spoken of as a 
place of considerable severity, in which were kept 
those condemned to "iravaux forces." On entering, 
therefore, I braced my nerves for such horrors as 
might present themselves. The authorities seemed 
determined that the prisoners should not harm us (or 
them ?) ; for, as we moved from ward to ward and 
section to section, there followed us four soldiers with 
fixed bayonets. The buildings were large and of 
brick, with double windows to keep out the cold , and 
I noticed that, in addition to a pillow and covering, 
mattresses stuffed with old clothes were also provided 
for the prisoners. These, I presume, were furnished 
by the local committee. They had a few books, and 
as one man only in ten could read, it was usual during 
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the evenings for these to read aloud to their less 
instructed fellows. I saw a copy of the " Lives of 
the Saints " in one room, but no Bibles. The guard- 
room for the military was furnished much the same 
as the prisoners' rooms. There were likewise other 
wards of various sizes : one for murderers, having five 
occupants (most of whom, we were told, had committed 
their crimes in fits of drunkenness) : another for eight 
men without passports : and other rooms for thieves. 
One was occupied by a man who had run away, and 
another by a m;m who. for selling things belonging to 
an altar, hiul been found guilty of sacrilege. 

In the first prison were nine single cells, in one of 
which was a Polish doctor, a political offender, who 
had surrounded himself with such small comforts as 
Polish books, eau-de-Cologne, and cigarettes, which 
last ht (by way of privilege) was allowed to smoke. 
One or two cells were set apart for punishment. 

After marching through room after room, corridor 
after corridor, now across yards with prisoners lolling 
about, and now through sleeping apartments, where 
some were not even up, though breakfast-time had 
long gone by, I began to wonder where the work was 
going on, and asked to be shown the labours of those 
condemned to "travaux forces"; upon which we were 
taken first into a room for wheelwrights, and next into 
a blacksmiths shop. Then we were introduced to a 
company of tailors, and another of shoemakers, and 
last of all we saw a room fitted for joiners or cabinet- 
makers' work. The amount of labour going on ap- 
peared to be exceedingly small, and the number of 
men employed (or apparently that could be employed) 
to be only a sprinkling of the 732 inmates in prisons 



Nos. I and 3, and 264 in prison No. 2. I believe some 
reason was given why more were not at work, though 
whether it was a holiday or bathing-day, or what, I 
forget ; but I came to the conclusion that they had 
not appliances enough to find occupation for i.ooo pri- 
soners, and that one need not have come to Siberia to 
see the severity of a hard-labour prison, since the same 
might just as easily have been witnessed in Europe. 
Had I entered with any of the curiosity that takes 
people to the chamber of horrors at Madame Tussaud's, 
such curiosity would certainly have remained ungrati- 
fied. The prisons of Tobolsk reminded me most of 
those I had seen in Vienna and Cracow, in which, 
however, in some respects, a comparison would result 
in favour of Siberia ; for at Cracow the convicts had 
not only to work at the bench by day, but, if my 
memory does not fail me, to sleep on it at night. At 
Tobolsk a set portion of labour is imposed daily ; but 
when this is done, the prisoner is at liberty to work for 
himsell. Various specimens of their handicraft were 
shown to us. 

Prison No. 2 contained criminals who were sen- 
tenced to terms ranging from one year to the whole 
of life, and who, when liberated, were to be sent east 
to live like colonists. 1 do not know to whom the 
credit of superiority is due, whether to the governor of 
the province, the governor of the prison, or the local 
committee ; but 1 was struck with the fact when I sub- 
sequently asked two prisoners who had been deported 
across Siberia, as to which prison west of Irkutsk 
they thought, from their point of view, the best, they 
both mentioned that of Tobolsk. We left with the 
governor of this province nearly 500 Scripture portions, 
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such as copies of the Gospels, Psalms, and the New 
Testament in Russian, Polish, German, French, and 
Tatar, together with 400 copies of the illustrated 
Russian Workman, and 1,000 tracts, his Excellency 
kindly undertaking to distribute the papers and tracts 
in the schools, and in the best way he could through 
the province generally, and to place the books for 
permanent use, not in the libraries, but within reach of 
each person in every room of every prison, hospital, 
poor-house, or similar institution under his administra- 
tion. Having made these arrangements, committed 
them to paper in the form of a letter, and delivered it 
to the governor on the Monday evening, we awaited 
the arrival of the steamer to take us to Tomsk. 
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FROM TOBOLSK TO TOMSK. 

The steamer Ddjetchinko. — Fellow-passengers. — Card-playing. — Cost of 
provisions, — Inspection of convicts'barge. — An exile fellow- passenger. 
—Obi navigation.— The Ostjahs.— Their fisheries.— Feats of archery. 
— Marriage customs. 

THE Siberians are rich in time. Days to them are 
of little consequence ; hours of no moment. 
With them " Time is not money." " What difference," 
said a coachman at Ekalerineburg to a friend of mine 
for whom he had lost his train, "what difference one 
way or other could an hour make, or for that matter 
two hours either?" Moreover, the arrival and depar- 
ture of steamers are not announced by a.m. and p.m., 
but the date simply is given ; and of course you are 
expected to be in readiness to start at any moment of 
the twenty-four hours. We deemed it unsafe, there- 
fore, to sleep at the hotel on Monday night, the 2nd of 
June, lest we should be left behind ; so, getting our 
tarantass and luggage on the pier, I crept inside the 
vehicle, and there spent the early part of the night, 
till, at dawn, the steamer arrived. For a Siberian 
steamer, the Bcljelclienko, belongitig to Messrs. Kour- 
batoff and Ignatoff, was good, and her dimensions, 
compared with others upon which I subsequently 
travelled, were large. She was a paddle-boat, with 
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fore-cabins and saloons for first-class passengers, and 
after-cabins for those of the second class, whilst the 
deck was allotted to a considerable number of third- 
class passengers and discharged soldiers who were 
•' homeward bound." All told, the passengers, I should 
imagine, could not have counted less than from loo to 
1 50. Among those of the first class were some pleasant 
people, such as officers of the army, navy, and gend- 
armerie, and a few school girls going home for summer 
holidays from Petersburg, a distance of 3,000 miles. 
There were specimens also of the ubiquitous Russian 
merchant, travelling on business. Our first impressions 
of these travellers were unfavourable. Some of the 
gentlemen were taking leave, if I mistake not, at 
Tobolsk, of friends, and this event is usually accom- 
panied in Siberia with the drinking of a great deal 
of wine ; so that, when one of the naval officers came 
to take his place in the sleeping saloon, he was in 
a condition -unbecoming an officer and a gentleman." 
We were spared further inconvenience of this kind 
by the captain, who had received injunctions from 
one of the proprietors, Mr. Ignatoflf, to look after 
"Mr. Missionary," as the captain insisted upon calling 
me, and on which I did not undeceive him. For the 
payment of three second-class fares he gave us for 
sleeping the second-class ladies' cabin — intended for 
five persons — in which we were comfortable enough 
at night, whilst we sat where we pleased by day. 
The captain was also instructed to charge £2 instead 
of £^ for the carriage of our tarantass, and also to 
deal leniently with our heavy excess of baggage and 
books. As our voyage lasted several days, it was not 
a matter for surprise that time hung heavily upon the 
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hands of some of the passengers, but I was hardly pre- 
pared for the amount of card-playing with which much 
of it was killed. In no country that I have visited 
have I seen a tenth part of the card-playing that I 
witnessed in Siberia. The Russian Government exer- 
cises a monopoly in the manufacture of playing-cards, 
the profits being applied to the support of the Foundling 
Hospital at Moscow, and i lo tons of cards are annually 
carried on the Petersburg- Moscow railway. I ana told 
that the amount of card-playing in European Russia 
also is very considerable ; that there are clubs in 
Petersburg where the gambling is frightful. As for 
our fellow-passengers, there was a clique who played 
by day and quarrelled by night, and sometimes did not 
leave off their games till seven in the morning. By 
the time the journey was five days old, £20 had been 
lost by a young officer, who told me that in the small 
towns of the interior, in which soldiers are quartered, 
where there is little congenial society and nothing to 
do, card-playing is the daily constant resource of the 
officers. The habit, moreover, is not confined to men, 
but is indulged in, though apparently in a less degree, 
by women also. On board the steamer the game was 
not accompanied by excessive drinking, and, happily, 
several of the passengers — especially the ladies — spoke 
French, and a few could read English, so that in their 
society we passed an agreeable time. 

The fares for travelling and the charges for pro- 
visions were low. The three second-class tickets for 
the whole journey of 8 days cost only ^4. and for 
a dinner of 4 or 5 courses— soup, fish, meat, game, 
and pastry, — only 2s. were charged. I remembered 
this tariff with a sigh In California, where the price was 
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double for a meal not half so good, with wretched 
attendance into the bargain. It must be confessed, 
however, that provisions on the river's bank were 
extremely cheap — so cheap that one almost hesitates 
to put it on paper. At Surgut I was offered a pair of 
ducks for 2\d, ; lo brace of riabchiks. a sort of grouse 
about the size of a partridge, cost IJ. ; a couple of fish 
called jj'OJj, weighing, 1 supposed, ijib. each, were 
offered for \\d. ; and lo large fish, as a lot, for \d. 
each. At Juchova I was offered for %d. a couple of 
pike, weighing probably 20 lbs., and a live duck for 
ijrf. ; whilst at the villages in the district we passed, 
which are not easily accessible, a young calf, I was 
told, could be bought for bd. 

As we ploughed along, there was tugged at our stern 
a barge laden with convicts, to which Dr. Johnson's 
definition of a ship as " a prison afloat" would with 
accuracy apply. The barge was a large floating hull, 
called the Irtish, 245 feet long, and 30 feet beam, 
1 1 feet high from the keel to the Jeck, with a 4-feet 
water-line. It was made expressly for the transport 
oi convicts, of whom it was intended to carry Soo, with 
22 officers. Below it was fitted with platforms for 
sleeping, like those described in the jails, whilst at 
either end of the craft were deck-houses eight feet high, 
containing a small hospital, an apothecary's shop, and 
apartments for the officers and soldiers in charge. 
The space between the deck-houses was roofed over, 
and the sides closed by bars and wires, painfully 
suggestive of a menagerie, or reminding one of the 
cage-cells in the old jail at Edinburgh. The vessel 
had neither masts nor engines, and bore a pretty close 
resemblance to a child's Noah's ark. At one of our 
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stoppages I was trying to make a sketch of this unique 
craft, when the officer came and invited me to inspect it. 
We therefore went on board, with hands and pockets 
full of reading matter for distribution ; and if the bars 
were suggestive of a menagerie, so, I must add, was 
the mode in which the occupants received our literary 
food. Not that they were rude, but so delighted were 
they with the pictures, and so eager to get the papers 
that contained them, that we found it hard work to 
hold ourow.i. We had afterwards an opportunity ot 
testing the value in money of this apparent eagerness 
for reading material. In former years I had always 
given both Scriptures and tracts. This year it was 
urged, and I think rightly, that it is better, when 
possible, to sell them. To offer them, however, for 
money to convicts seemed almost a mockery. Never- 
theless we tried it, and requested the officer to let us 
know how many prisoners would like to give 2\d. for 
a copy of the New Testament, or the Book of Psalms. 
To my surprise he came at a subsequent stopping- 
place, bringing the money for 44 copies, and said that 
one man was in such haste to get his book that he 
had been to him three times to ask for it. As we 
proceeded on our course, and, looking back, saw the 
broad keel of the barge ploughing its way after us, one 
could not help feeling for its strange freight, and the 
many heavy hearts that were being tugged along further 
and further from the dear place called "home." But 
such thoughts received little enlargement at the halting- 
places, when the barge was drawn up to the bank ; 
for the hilarity thereon of men, women, and children 
was much more noisy than that of the free people on 
the steamer. One might have thought that the con- 
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victs were having a good time of it ; and it had been 
observed to us at Tiumen, as a noteworthy remark, 
that although, of the Sc» prisoners on board, probably 
250 would be murderers, nevertheless 20 soldiers 
would suffice to control them. They had a consider- 
able amount of freedom on the barge, though they 
could not go, of course, indiscriminately to whatever 
part of the vessel they pleased. 

At one of the halting- places we dropped a Polish 
exile, a doctor. He was the same man we had seen 
with his little comforts in the prison at Tobolsk. He 
was not on the barge, but travelled, as such prisoners 
usually do. on the steamer, as a second-class passenger, 
in a cabin near ours, with a gendarme who kept him, 
and who, we had opportunities of observing, never ' 
allowed him to go for a moment out of his sight. We 
had ingratiated ourselves into the gendarme's favour 
by giving him books, as we had given also to the 
soldiers, passengers, and all on board, and we wished 
to chat with the prisoner; but his guard was faithful 
to his duty, and would not suffer him to be spoken to. 
When it was time for the prisoner to go on shore, he 
walked erect out of his cabin, dressed in private clothes, 
wearing shaded spectacles, and smoking a cigar. But 
he was landed at a miserable place on the 62nd 
parallel, where, at the beginning of June, the leaves 
were not out, and it had not ceased occasionally to 
snow ; at a village where an educated man could, I 
presume, find little agreeable society or congenial occu- 
pation. His hair was already grey, and as he sat 
upon his little stock of clothes, with the gendanne 
standing near, and watching our ship as it glided away, 
we felt we had left him in a sorry place in which to ■ 
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spend his declining years. We heard that he had a 
second time incurred punishment, by trying to escape 
from Nertchinsk. But it was a melancholy illustration 
of the meaning of Siberian exile. 

The distance from Tobolsk to Tomsk by water is 
1,600 miles, which we accomplished in 8 days. We 
overtook more than one freight steamer, but saw few 
other vessels, and no timber rafts. The banks were 
low and flat, and houses of rare occurrence. On the 
second day from Tobolsk we stopped at Samarova, 
I where the Irtish runs into the Obi; and on the third 
I day we stopped at Surgut, a place of 1.200 inhabitants. 
Three days later we touched at Narim, which has a 
population of 2,000. 

We did not land sufficiently near to any of these 
towns to allow of a visit, and the steamer picked up 
and set down few passengers. Herds of half- wild 
horses were seen from time to time on the prairies. 
They were not shod, were unfamiliar with the taste 
of oats, and had in the summer to find their own living. 
In the winter they are used for the transport of dried 
and frozen fish. The natives have an ingenious way 
of catching fish through holes in the ice, especially 
I in the case of the sturgeon, which in winter congregate 
I in muddy hollows in the bed of the river, lying motion- 
less in clusters for the sake of warmth. The Ostjak 
cuts a hole above them, sets a spring rod, and then 
forms a number of balls of clay, which he makes 
I red hot and throws into the river below his bait. 
I The heat rouses the sturgeon, which rise, swim up 
' stream, and are caught. There are large fisheries in 
the gulfs of the Obi and the Taz. where the Russians 
I pay rent for the sandbanks to the Samoyedes, and, 
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having caught the fish in summer, they put them 
m ponds till the approach of winter. They are 
then taken out and frozen, and in this condition 
sent as fresh fish a journey of 2,000 miles to 
Petersburg.* A large quantity of dried fish is also 
forwarded from the Obi to the great fair of Nijni 
Novgorod. Furs and hides likewise are sent there 
from the northern part of the province, together with 
rye, barley, oats, and buckwheat from the south. 

Nothing, however, that we saw on the banks was 
more interesting perhaps than the aborigines, especially 
the Ostjaks. some of whom appeared paddling in their 
tiny canoes, and stealthily gliding among the bushes 
as the steamer approached. The Ostjaks inhabit a 
tract of country on either side of the Irtish and Obi, 
extending as far north as Obdorsk, on the south to 
Tobolsk, and nearly as far east as Narim. There is 
also a territor)' over which they roam on the left bank of 
the Yenesei below Turukhansk, though Mr. Howorth 
thinks that these are miscalled Ostjaks, being really 
Samoycdes, Their numbers are estimated at 24,000, 
They have no towns or villages, though they some- 
times settle among the Russians, We saw on the 
banks the frames of some of their yourls. or tents, 
though the people were just then driven by the floods 

* The 6sli of the Obi are generally pike, perch, bleak, and a kind of 
red mullet, and are of less importance than the migratory fish from the 
sea. These are chiefly ihe sturgeon, the nclma, and iniiksum, several 
kinds of salmon, and the herring. In the first weeks of June, when the 
ice btc.nks up, they commence their ascent of the river, avoiding the rapid 
parts, the quick swimmers soon getting ahead of the rest: 30 miles 
Ijelow Obdorsk they form shoals, and have all passed in a week, by which 
lime, 150 miles higher, the quickest salmon arrive. The nelma comes 
tivo days l.tler, but the sturgeon not till live days aflemrards. Erman 
reckons this annual migration of fish to be at the lowest computation 
16,000,000. 
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to higher ground. In the neighbourhood of the Obi 
they possess no reindeer ; their wealth consists of 
boats, fishing-tackle, clothes, and utensils ; and a 
nomad Ostjak who possesses goods to the value of 
^lo is deemed a rich m;m. In thii^ district they have 



ceased to wear their native costume, and are become 
more or less Russianized ; but the Ostjaks of the 
Yenesei still dress in the costume of their forefathers. 
These people are short of stature, with dark hair 
and eyes, and flat faces ; in complexion and general 
appearance those we saw were not much unlike some 
of the Siberians. They live principally by fishing 
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and the chase, and are very skilfu] in the use of the 
bow. In shooting squirrels, for instance, they use 
a blunt arrow, and take care to hit the animal on 
the head, so as not to damage the fun* 

] had heard of these aboriginals, before leaving 
England, from Miss Alba Hcllman in Finland, who 
thus writes of some of their marriage customs in ex- 
pressive EngUsh : " The Ostjaks are carrying on the 
most shameless commerce with their daughters. A 
girl is a valuable thing while she is yet in her parents' 
home. She then gets all possible care and protection. 
But is it therefore that she may be a good daughter, 
wife, or mother ? By no means for that cause : an 
Ostjak father has the same object in his daughter's 
feeding as he has in feeding his animals. Well fed, 
she will not long stay at home without the father 
getting good payment for her. The price of an ordi- 
nary wife was at the river Irtish (on the Obi the price 
is higher), first, from ^20 to ^30 in money ; next, 
a horse, a cow, and an ox ; then from 7 to 10 pieces of 
clothing ; and lastly, a pood of meal, a few hops, and 
a measure of brandy for the wedding feast. And when 
a man cannot afford to pay all these things, he often 
steals the girl. So says Professor Castren." ■ 

* Their bows are 6 feet long, with a diameter of an inch nnd a quarter '^ 
in the middle, and arc made of a slip of birch joined by fish-glue to a 
piece of hard pine-wood. The arrows arc 4 feet long, the head consisting 
of either a ball for shooting small fur animals, or an iron spear-lilce head 
for killing larger game. The bows are exceedingly powerful, and the 
archers wear on the left forearm a strong bent plate of horn to deaden 
the blow of the string. We heard of feats of archery accomplished by 
them which far outdo the traditional deed of William Tell. Our captain 
«old a lady on board that on one occasion he saw an Ostjak mark an 
Arrow in the middle with a piece of charcoal and discharge it in the air, 
whilst a second mnn, before it reached the ground, shot at the descending 
(haft and struck it on the mark. 
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TOMSK: 

The province of Tomsk. — The city of Tomsk. — Visit to the Governor. — 
The prison. — Inslitulion for prisoners' children. — A Lutheran 
minister. — Finnish colonies in Siberia. — Their pastoral care. — Dis- 
suaded from visiting Miausinsk. — Distribution of Finnish books. — 
D/lour to Damaul. 

THE province of Tomsk is, in some respects, the 
most favoured in Siberia. It is not so huge 
and unwieldy as some of the others, and does not, like 
its two neighbours of Tobolsk and Yeneseisk, extend 
to the Frozen Sea; but, beginning on the 62nd parallel 
for its northernmost boundary, it continues southward 
as far as the borders of Mongolia, from which it is 
separated by the Altai mountains. The climate is 
good, and the land is valuable for agricultural pur- 
poses, while the mountainous districts are exceedingly 
rich in minerals.* 

The city of Tomsk is situated on the river Tom, 

• It is the most populous province of Sihcria after that of Tobolsk, and 
contains Sjg,ooo inhabitants. Another reference to Hoppe's Almanack 
shows ihe vast preponderance of its rural population over that of other 
provinces, and shows also a large population of the upper classes, many 
of whom, doubtless, are descendants of noble exiles. In 1875 the number 
of hereditary nobles in the province was 2,400 ; ecclesiastical persons, 
4,000 ; town population, 4,400 j and rural population, 725,000 ; whilst the 
military forces numbered 30,000 ; foreigners, 48 ; and ibe mixed races 
(chiefly Tatars, Teleuti, and Altai Kalmucs) numbered 130,000, the 
population being spread over an area of half a million square miles — a 
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whence it derives its name, and has a population ofl 



30. 



,000. Its streets are wide but 



steep. 
1 of thai 



and in the * 



centre of the town is a good specimen of that prominent 
feature in so many Russian towns — a Gostinnoi Dvor 
(bazaar or market). It is an aggregation of shops and 
open spaces, to which the stranger is constantly sent ] 
for anything he may require. If a countrywoman has I 
butter or milk to sell, she takes up her position there ; 
so do hucksters with small wares. Larger establish- 
ments are to be found elsewhere, but the Gostinnoi 
Dvor of a Russian town contains a concentration of 1 
goods that supplies all wants. Many of the houses at 
Tomsk are of brick ; it boasts of several hotels, two 
banks, and two photographers. In a distant part of 
the town is an imposing building, the law courts, etc., 
also a large church or cathedral, which is still unfinished. 
We called upon M. Sooproonenko. the Governor, 
who was very obliging, and sent us at once to see the 
two prisons, in one of which criminals are kept, whilst 
in the other they only stay whilst passing through to ' 
their destinations. The condition of prison affairs in 
Tomsk showed that there was an active local committee. 
The jail in which criminals are permanently confined i 
is a heavy brick building, with low, vaulted corridors, 
in which prisoners may be kept for terms varying I 
from one month to four years. The authorities com- j 
plained that in winter it is damp. This was one of the few j 
prisons where there was a school, which such prisoners 1 
as chose might attend : but out of 640, when we 

territory bigger than any two countries in Europe except Russia. The 
govemmeni is divided into six uycids. It has seven prisons and four 
l.irge hospitals. The principal towns are Barnaul, KainsI:, Biisk, Kui- 
ncisk, Marinsk, Narim, and Toimk, which last is the capita] and resi- 
dence of the Governor. 



were there, only 30 did so. Among those confined 
was an old man who had been condemned to hard 
labour further east, but on his way his penalty had been 
mitigated, and he allowed to stay at Tomsk. There 
was some little show of work going on in the shoe- 
makers', carpenters", and blacksmiths' shops ; but the 
great mass of the prisoners was herded in rooms where 
they had nothing to do. When invited by the Governor- 
to point out any defects I had noticed, I mentioned, 
first, that I thought all should work. He replied that 
they have no laws to compel them (I presume he spoke 
of a certain class of prisoners), and that the severest 
punishment they are allowed to inflict is three days' 
solitude with bread and water. We saw so many 
prisons in Siberia in which the majority of the prisonei's 
had nothing to do, that the sight became wearisome ; 
and when the authorities told us that they could not 
find them work, I was vain enough inwardly to say, 
"It strikes me that / could." But on reaching San 
Francisco, I altered my mind when inspecting a prison 
managed on modern principles, where they can manu- 
facture in a day more than a thousand doors, to say 
nothing of hundreds of otiier articles of wood, leather, 
iron, and I know not what ; and yet, even there, they 
had men condemned to hard labour twirling their 
thumbs for want of a job. The difficulty of employing 
a large number of Siberian convicts is vastly enhanced 
by the difficulty and the expense of the carriage of raw 
materials, and the comparatively small demand for 
manufactured articles. 

Our distribution of books was highly appreciated at 
Tomsk, and one prisoner gave me in return a paper- 
knife he had made, for which he would accept no money. 

9 
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In the underground storehouse we saw quass in huge 
vats worthy of an abbot's cellar, and large receptacles 
for sour cabbage, of which the Russians make soup. 
The cabbage is salted in September and pressed, and 
In ten days is ready for use. The store contained also 
a large number of tongues, which cost on the spot from 
2d. to 6d. each. In one of the wards, the men who 
■formed the church choir asked permission to sing us a 
hymn, which they did very creditably. 

The most pleasing part of our visit, however, was 
that made to an adjoining building within the prison 
grounds — an Institution for the children of prisoners 
and of the poor, which had been built by the local 
committee. The matron apologized that they were not 
in holiday trim, but the place was as neat and clean as 
could be. We called In the afternoon. The girls had 
an English sewing-machine, and were busy at work, 
whilst some were embroidering elaborate initials in the 
corners of handkerchiefs, to the orders of ladies in the 
town. Some of the boys were learning shoemaking, 
whilst others were taught to be of use in waiting on 
the doctors In the prisoners' hospital. Such progress 
do some of them make that one boy had recently left 
the school to go to help a doctor at the gold-mines, for 
which he was to receive his board and lodging, and 
^30 a year. There are certain funds in connection 
with the institution, by means of which the girls, on 
leaving to go out to ser\'Ice. recefve various gifts up 
to about ^50 ; and with this, one of the committee 
told us, they not unfrequently take away an education 
which makes them better informed than their Siberian 
mistresses. 

Before we had been many hours in Tomsk we dis- 
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covered an English lady, with whom and her husband 
we dined, and who told us that a certain Finnish pastor 
— Roshier, who had been named to me in my Finnish 
correspondence — was staying in the town. We there- 
fore sought him out to ask advice concerning the 
whereabouts and the mode of approach to some of 
the Finnish colonies which I was anxious to visit. 

The reader will perhaps wonder how there come to 
be Finnish colonies in Siberia at all. Often when a 
Finnish prisoner is condemned to a certain term of 
imprisonment in his own country, he petitions the 
Grand Duke, who is the Emperor of Russia, to send 
him instead to Siberia as a colonist, and the request is 
usually granted. I recollect meeting a young man at 
Wiborg, in the castle prison, in 1874, who told me that, 
rather than serve for three years as a convict in the 
town of his birth, he had asked to be allowed to go to 
Siberia. The Finns do not usually speak Russian. 
Consequently, on arriving in Siberia, they are quasi- 
foreigners. and, accordingly, are not scattered hither and 
thither, but put together in villages with Lithuanian, 
Esthonian, Lettish, and other convicts from the Baltic 
provinces. Of this nature are the colonies I wished 
to visit near Omsk, called Ruschkova and Jelanka, 
each with 400 inhabitants, and near to which are four 
villages, bearing the home-names of Riga, Reval, 
Narva, and Helsingfors. Another colony of a similar 
kind is Werchne Sujetuk, about 50 miles south of 
Minusinsk.* Pastor Roshier had been settled there 

•SinceiSso, itappeared, 541 persons have been sent there, of whom 142 
are dead ; 20 for fresh crimes were transported further east, and 80 have 
disappeared— probably run away to live by pilfering and plunder. Some 
of the last-nanied possibly have been killed by the Russians and buried ; 
for when the peasants catch men of this kind doing them mischief, soC| 
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for 15 years, and was returning home. The Finnish I 
Government were looking out for one to fill his place, I 
to whom they offered a stipend of ^150 per annum; I 
but when I heard from Mr. Roshier that he had not { 
conversed with an educated fellow-countryman for 10 I 
years, that he could speak no Russian, and that his | 
dwelling had been in the midst of convicts only, I was \ 
not surprised to hear that the Finnish Government had. j 
a difficulty in finding a successor. 

For my own part, it had been my intention certainly I 
to turn aside to Werchne Sujetuk, thinking to go across I 
country to Minusinsk, return by raft on the Yenesei, or I 
by road, to Krasnolarsk, and there await the arrival of I 
the remainder of our luggage — plans which a better f 
knowledge of the country afterwards taught me were | 
visionary indeed. When we did subsequently arrive! 
at Krasnoiarsk. we found persons who. on account of 1 
the floods, had been waiting a fortnight to go to f 
Minusinsk.* The remainder, however, of our baggage ] 
was not yet come from Tiumen. and could not arrive I 
for a week ; so we agreed meanwhile to make a ditour I 

ofT -ire (he courts, and so dilticult is ihe bringing of witnesses, that they I 
lake the law into their ovm hands, and put the malefactors to death. In ' 
all, (here should be now 547 persons living at Werchne Sujetuk, including 
358 Finns. But about loo live away at the gold-mines, and so it comes 
to pass that not more than 10 or 12 Tamilies reside there regularly. 

• Apart from and in addition to these difficulties, however, there were 
other considerations that dissuaded me from going — such as the small 
number of Finns I should find, my ignorance of their language, their not 
being in particular need of books, and the oiTer of the pastor to enclose 
mine in a parcel he was sending to the catecliist he had left in charge. 
All this caused me to listen to what proved good advice, and instead of 
going, 1 determined to send about a third of my books by the pastor. 
When further east, I elected to go home through America, consequently 
another third of my books was sent to the Lutheran pastor at Omsk. 
Some were left also for the Lutheran pastor at Irkutsk ; and I gave the 
remainder to various prisons and persons for the Finns in the ei 
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to Barnaul. There we should find a prison, and another 
in the same direction, at Biisk, to which we could send ; 
priests and people would be benefited by the way ; and 
we hoped to see the Emperor's ustne for the smelting 
of gold and silver. This looked more inviting, even 
though it involved a journey of 700 miles, than loitering 
at Tomsk for a week. We were now to begin tarantass 
travelling in earnest, which I think had better be once 
for all described, partly for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
who may possibly become Siberian travellers, and partly 
that the reader may not be wearied hereafter by a too 
frequent recurrence to the same topic. 
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SIBERIAN POSTING. 

Travelling by posi-hnrses.— The courier, crown, and ordtnarj- podorojita. 
— Thetarantass.^Packiiig.^Hameis. — Horses. — Roads. — Pains and 
penalties.— Crossingrivers. — Cost. — S peed . — Post-houses. — Meat and 

WHEN you purpose to travel "post" in Russia, 
your first business is to get a podorojna, or 
permit, of which there are three kinds. The first is 
a "courier's" podorojna, which is used by passengers 
travelling in hot haste upon important — generally 
Government — business. Each post-master reserves 
three horses in case a courier should arrive, in which 
event only a certain number of minutes is allowed for 
changing the horses, and away goes the courier at 
breathless speed. Not long before my visit an exile, 
condemned to the east, had reached the city of Tomsk, 
a distance of nearly 3.000 miles from the capital, when, 
for some reason, his presence was required by the 
authorities in Petersburg. They telegraphed, there- 
fore, that he was to be brought back couriersky ; where- 
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\xpoa fae was pbceti b e feeu c«o gcodannes. and theo 
over die stooes thev rattled the booes of that unlbnu- 
natd man. tiQ in it days ther broi^t him to hts desti- 
nation. This sort of podorojna is reserved for special 
messengers and persons of importaoce ; but, after hear, 
ing the foregoii^ story, I canie to the conclusion that 
it IS not every one who would appreciate the privilege 
<rf travelling couriersky. 

Number 2 is a " crown " podorojna, recognised by 
post-boys who cannot read by its having two seals. 
This is not paid for, and is usually given to officers 
and persons on Government service, and sometimes 
to favoured private individuals. The bearer crosses 
bridges and ferries free, and need not pay for greasing 
his wheels : but its great advantage is that, when there 
is a lack of horses, the owner of a crown podorojna has 
a preferential claim. Podorojna number 3 is that used 
by ordinary travellers, for which at the outset you have 
to pay, by way of tax, a trifling amount per verst, 
according to the distance you intend to travel. 

And now, having secured your podorojna. your next 
concern is for a vehicle. If you simply take that to 
which your podorojna entitles you, it will be a roofless, 
seadess, springless, semi-cylindrical tumbril, mounted 
on poles which connect two wooden axletrccs. and 
out of this at every station you will have to shift your- 
self and your baggage. This is called travelling ^r/- 
cladnei. From such a fate, gentle reader, may you be 
delivered ! No, better buy a conveyance of your own. 
The vehicle 1 have alluded to is called by the genera) 
name o( faranlass. The one you will purchase, though 
in many respects similar, and by some called also h 
tarantass, will be dignified by the post-boy* with the 
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appellation of an " equipage." Like the other, it will 
be mounted on poles for springs, but the axles and 
body of the carriage will be of iron, and it will have a 
seat for the driver, and a hood, with a curtain and apron, 
under which you may sit by day and wherein you 
can sleep by night. The equipage may cost you from 
;^2o to £10, and, if given to mercantile transactions, 
you may consider on the way how much you will gain 
or lose (for that is possible) by the sale of your vehicle 
at the end of the journey. A third way is to get a 
vehicle from one who — having come to Tomsk, for 
instance, to proceed to Russia — wishes his carriage taken 
back to Irkutsk. It was our good fortune to borrow 
the two we used, one being kindly lent by Mr. Oswald 
Cattley. 

The packing of the vehicle requires nothing short of 
a Siberian education. Avoid boxes as you would the 
plague ! The edges and corners will cruelly bruise 
your back and legs. Choose rather flat portmanteaus 
and soft bags, and spread them on a layer of hay at 
the bottom of the tarantass. Then put over them a 
thin mattress, and next a hearth-rug. When we entered 
Tiumen, women besieged us with these hearth-rugs, as 
1 thought them. Not knowing what they were for, I 
could not conceive what they meant by such conduct. 
Had my companion been a lady, I should have deemed 
that they thought us on a bridal trip, and about to set 
up housekeeping. But I was innocent of all such 
devices, and chased the women away. When it was 
discovered what the carpets were for, I regretted not 
having bought one. Next, put at the back of the car- 
rifige two or more pillows of the softest down, for which 
please send on your order in advance, because these 
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must be bought as opportunity cififers. If a housewife 
has finished the manufacture of a down pillow she wishes 
to sell, she will bring it into Ekaterineburg to market ; 
but, if you want such a thing on a given day. you may 
search the town and not get one. 

You may now get in, cover your legs with a rug, and 
watch them harness the horses. Siberian post-horses 
are sorry objects to look at, but splendid creatures to 
go. A currj'-comb probably never touches their coats ; 
but, under the combined influence of coaxing, scolding, 
screaming, and whip, they attain a pace which in 
England would be adjudged as nothing short 01 
•* furious driving." They are smaller than English 
horses, but much hardier, and are driven two. three, 
four, or even five or more, abreast. The Russian 
harness is a complicated affair, the most noticeable 
feature being the douga, or arched bow, over the horse's 
neck. To the foreigner this looks a needless incum- 
brance, but the Russian declares that it holds the whole 
concern together. The rods are fastened to the ends 
of the bow, and the horses collar in turn to the shafts, 
so that the collar remains a fixture, against which the 
horse is obliged to push. The shafts arc suppc^ned by 
a saddle and pad on the back, and do not touch the 
horse's body. The centre horse onlv is in rods : those 
on either side, how manv soever thev be. are called a 
•• pair/'and are merely attached by ropes. If you have 
been wise, you have bought at the Gcstiunoi Di :r about 
20 yards of inch-rope to l;o all round the back of the 
vehicle, and to which are attached th'j two outer horses. 
The post-men are supposed to su:::.ly such a rope, but 
are often thin ar.d rc»:ien. It is well. too. to take 
fathoms of ha]f-:::ch rozt. One of the wheels 
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may become rickety, and threaten to fall to pieces, in 
which case the rope will be needed to interlace the 
spokes. A third supply should be laid in of still smaller 
cord, in case of spraining a pole or the rods. Do not 
forget to purchase besides a hatchet. All these wc 
took, and more than all were wanted. 

When the driver, or ycmstchik, has taken his seal, the* 
horses will not stay a minute. Indeed, in some dis- 
tricts, the horses' heads are held while the driver 
mounts, and, when freed, they start with a bound.* 
And now begin your pains and penalties ! 

When, at Nijni T^ilsk, we descended by ladders 
600 feet into a copper-mine, and came up in the same 
manner, we were warned that on the following day we 
should be terribly stiff; but I aver that the conse- 
quences were as nothing compared with those of the 
first day's travelling by tarantass. The roughness ot 
the roads and the lack of springs combine to cause a 
shaking up, the very remembrance of which is painful. 
Let the reader imagine himself about to descend a hill 
M the foot of which is a stream, crossed by a corduroy 
bridge of poles. The ordinary tarantass has no brake, 
the two outer horses are in loose harness, and the one 
in rods has no breeching. The whole weight of the 
machine, therefore, is thrown on his collar, and the 
first half of the hill is descended as slowly as may be. 
But the speed soon increases, first because the rod- 
horse cannot help it, and next because an impetus is 
desired to carry you up the opposite hill. All three 
horses, therefore, begin to pull, and, long before the 
bridge is reached, you are going at a flying pace, and 
everybody has to "hold on." The bridge is approached, 
and now comes the excruciating moment. Most likely 
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— almost to a certainty — the rain has washed away the 
earth a good six inches below the 6rst timber of the 
bridge, against which bump ! go your fore-wheels, 
and thump ! go your hind ones ; whilst fare and driver 
are ahke shot up high into the air, f have a lively 
recollection of these ascents, some of which were so 
high that, when travelling from Archangel to Lake 
Onega, we had the hood removed, lest our skulls should 
strike the top. Happily, all roads are not so perilously 
Tough, and. briefiy to summarize my experience of 
them, i should say that those of Tobolsk and Tomsk 
are muddy, causing the yemstchiks, when possible, 
to avoid them — to go into lanes and by-ways, over 
hillocks and fallen timber, and down into holes and 
ditches, all of which give variety to the route. The 
Yeneseisk roads deserve nothing but praise ; they are 
well kept, and would be reckoned good in England, 
The Irkutsk ways deteriorate, and those beyond Baikal 
are worse than all ; for the Buriat yemstchiks drive 
you furiously over hillocks, rocks, and stones. 

Nor are roads the only things to be traversed ; 
there are numerous streams and rivers — some with 
bridges, but more without. Through some of these 
your horses simply walk ; on others there is a well- 
kept ferry, upon which you and your carriage are 
drawn or rowed. On one occasion our vehicle was 
put on the ferry, and the horses made to swim the 
stream. It sometimes happens, however, especially 
in early spring, that the ice or floods have carried away 
or damaged the ferry, and a flat-bottomed boat is 
temporarily substituted. In this manner we crossed 
the Toni. The tarantass was lifted by degrees into 
die boat, one "wheel at a time. The boat was only 
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ju5t wide enough to take the vehicle, and we were 
advised to let down the hood, lest the wind should 
blow us over. This was about the only time I felt 
nervous, and I confess being thankful when we safely- 
reached the opposite shore. 

The cost of these pleasures of travel is not so great 
in Siberia as might be supposed. in the western 
division, where pasture is abundant, the hire of each 
horse is only about a halfpenny per mile. In Eastern 
Siberia the fare is exactly double. Horses are changed 
about every ten or fifteen miles, and each new driver 
looks for a gratuity, euphemistically called "money 
for tea." On the amount of the " tip " depends your 
speed. Ten kopecks are often given, but we found 
fifteen put the boys in better humour, and we made 
from loo to 130 miles a day. Two hundred versts 
in a day and night, for summer travelling, is considered 
good, and we sometimes did it ; but given a Russian 
merchant, bound for a fair, where his early arrival will 
give him command of the market, and then a "tip" of, 
say, a rouble a stage will in winter get him over 300 
versts, or 200 miles a day. It is common to hear 
Siberians boast of quick journeys made thus, but they 
are usually attained only at cruel cost to the horses. 
The reader may judge what speed can be made from 
a story told us at Tiumen of a Governor-General of 
Eastern Siberia, whom the late Emperor, some 12 
winters ago. required on an emergency at Petersburg, 
a distance from Irkutsk of 3,700 miles. The General 
was put in a bear's skin, wrapped up like a bundle, 
placed in a sledge, and in 1 1 days was brought to the 
capital. Several horses dropped dead on the way, an 
ear was cut from each as a voucher, and the journey , 
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continued. When governors of provinces travel, they 
are supplied with the best horses in the villages, and 
sometimes have them changed at the half stage, so as 
to spare the animals whilst securing extra speed. 

Having said this much about the vehicles, horses, 
and roads, the reader may wonder how it fares with 
the traveller in the matters of lodging and board, which 
brings me to the subject of post-houses. These, like 
the post-horses, are the properly of the Government, 
and are of very varied quality, from the best — which 
have all the appearance and the comfort of a roomy, 
well-established English farm-house or country inn — 
to the worst, which are little better than hovels. 
Certain features, however, are common to them all. 
On one side of the door, as you enter, will be found 
the room In which the post-folks and their children 
live, and on the other will be one or more rooms 
reserved for travelling guests. The guests' room will 
never contain less than the following articles : a table, 
a chair, a candlestick, a bed, or rather a bench — 
padded, if in a good house, but of bare boards in the 
humbler ones^an ikon or sacred picture, a looking- 
glass, and sundry framed notices. One of these notices 
is a tariff of meat and drink — not that you are to 
s4ppose for a moment that any amount of money 
would purchase the luxuries named thereon, but the 
Government makes every post-master take out a vic- 
tualler's licence, and named thereupon are the prices 
which he would charge for the delicacies if he had 
THEM I No — bed and board are the rub of Siberian 
travel. You may safely rely upon getting at any 
station a supply of boiling water, and probably some 
black bread ; but beyond this all is uncertainty. In 
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Wcsum Sibera mSk bbiI eggs are plentiful and cheap 
— die hoer a 6tniuBg each : and ever>*nhere. if you 
oirivc at ifinner-tBDe. diere is a chance of getting some 
neat, viiicli yea m^ or may not be able to eat The 
fxx b, you must lake your own provisions, and for this 
vinter b better than summer, because then you have 
simpl>- to freeze your meat and chop off a piece with 
your hatchet when required. It is easy, moreover, to 
Stan with a stock of froien meat pies, one of which, 
thrown in hot water, is eatable in a few minutes ; and 
so with lumps of frozen cream. Tea and sugar are 
carried, of course, by every traveller in Russia ; and ! 
to these were added a small quantity of tinned meat, 
fresh butter, anchovy paste, and marmalade — the last 
two as qualifiers in case we were reduced to black 
bread. These things, with a stock of white bread 
taken from the larger towns, formed a base, for which 
we were thankful. If anything better fell in the way, 
it n-as so much to the good ; if white bread and butter 
failed, then we hoped for improved circumstances. 
These remarks apply, of course, to the hundreds of 
miles of country between the towns. In the towns 
w fared comparatively well. Such are some of the 
features of taraniass travel for which we prepared our- 
.sclves at Tomsk. What occurred will be related in 
its proper place. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FROM TOMSK SOUTHWARDS. 

ApplicatioD for horses. — Effect of Petersburg letter. — A false start. — A 
horse killetl. — Atten; pled cooking. — Siberian weather. — Meteorology. 
— Scenery. — Trees, plants, and flowers.— An elementary school. — 
Education in Western Siberia. 

THOUGH our journey to Barnaul took place 
quite early in our posting career, it was by no 
means devoid of incident. On Thursday, June 12th, 
we sent for a "troika" of horses at noon, and were 
coolly told by the postal authorities that we could have 
them towards midnight. Now the chief of their 
department at Petersburg had favoured me with a 
special letter, addressed to the post-masters on our route, 
enjoining them to help me, and requesting that I 
might be delayed as litde as possible. We had been 
favoured likewise with a crown podorojna. This latter 
had been presented, but to no purpose : and it seemed 
a clear case for bringing our heavy artillery into action. 
We presented, therefore, the postal letter, and the effect 
was magical. Before the official had half read it, he 
sprang to his feet, eyed me respectfuily. bustled off to 
his chief, and, speedily returning, promised the horses 
in an hour. They appeared punctually, and we started 
" troika " fashion — that is, three horses driven abreast. 
Unfortunately, however, the starosta, or man in charge 
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«rf lk» ^srtal >"ard, could not read our podorojna, and 
k» twifc it for granted that we wished to go towards 
ICRft»noiarsk. and told the yemstchik to drive us 
thither. Nor was it till we had run some dozen miles 
or more that it was discovered we were not on the 
road to Barnaul. We had, of course, to retrace our 
steps to Tomsk, and then we heard that it was not the 
first time this slarosta had sent off travellers in the 
wrong direction. The mistake in our case had caused 
the extra expenditure of eighteen pennyworth of horse- 
flesh, and I thought it right to visit the loss of this 
sum on the starosta for the benefit of future travel- 
lers as well as our own. 1 therefore declined to pay 
for the privilege of having been taken out of our way, 
and left the starosta to settle with the post-master. 

Making a fresh start, we found ourselves by night- 
fall near the river Tom. The ordinary road was under 
water, and the banks of the stream were so flooded 
that we were obliged to take a cross-country road 
leading some 25 miles out of the way ; and as it went 
over hill and dale, and almost " hedges and ditches," 
we were advised to stay till morning. But we pushed 
on. crossed the river at daybreak, and at the third 
station, in the direction of the Barabinsky steppe, 
turned southwards, and travelled well till Saturday 
evening, when, on stopping awhile to rest the horses, 
one of them dropped and died upon the spot. We 
were pulling the creature off the road — one having 
hold of a leg, another of her tail, and so on — when the 
remaining horses, as if indignant at such conduct, 
rushed over the bank, and tore away with the tarantass 
into the forest. Some of us pursued, and fortunately 
caught and brought them back without further harm. 
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The loss of a horse is more serious in Eastern than in 
Western Siberia, where people have herds of horses 
worthy of patriarchs. One lady told me that her 
husband possessed from 4,000 to 5,000 horses, and 
about as many cows. Pasturage is abundant, and 
horse-flesh is cheap. Our horse was reckoned a good 
one, and valued at £^ los: The post-master could 
claim nothing from us for its loss, and thanked us 
warmly for \os. towards repairing his damage. As 
we went along we saw large herds of mares with their 
foals, turned loose for the summer in company with a 
single horse to guard them. Should danger approach, 
in the form of a wild beast for instance, the stallion 
drives all the mares within a circle with their heels 
outwards, and the foals in the centre, whilst he stamps 
the ground with rage and dares the wolf to come 
within reach of their hoofs. 

When we reached the last river we had to cross, 
which at ordinary times was probably not half a mile 
wide, we found it so flooded that the ferry-boat had a 
journey of more than five miles. This took a long 
while, and, when returning, we thought to save time by 
eating a meal on the water. In my luncheon-basket 
is a " Rob Roy" cuisine, with a view to the using of 
which, before leaving England, I took an evening's 
cooking lesson. I was now anxious to demonstrate 
to the Russians that it was possible to make a cup of 
tea without the aid of a samovar. We therefore com- 
menced operations, there being on board not only our 
own three horses, but half-a-dozen others with their 
drivers and tarantasses. The great advantage of this 
cuisine is that, whereas a puff of wind may extinguish an 
ordinary spirit-lamp, the " Rob Roy," by setting fire 
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to the steam of the spirit, burns so furiously that a 
hurricane will not blow it out. It makes, however, 
a considerable roar ; and when matters reached this 
stage, not only were all the natives surprised, but 
the horses began so to kick and to plunge that we 
feared an upset. One of the drivers said his horse 
was 30 years old, and had never heard such a 
noise In his life ! So, for the general safety of all 
on board, I packed up my kitchen and had to forego 
the tea. 

Hitherto our Siberian tour had been highly enjoy- 
able. South of Tomsk the weather was charming, 
and the new spring vegetation lovely. A question 
that has been repeatedly put to me since my return 
to England is, " Did you not find it very cold in 
Siberia?" It may be well, therefore, that this ques- 
tion should here be answered. Snow fell on the night 
we entered the country, and the ground next morning. 
May 29th, was white ; but the snow disappeared after 
an hour or two, and we saw no more for some days. 
By the 5th of June we reached on the Obi a latitude 
100 miles north of Petersburg, where the buds 
had not yet opened, nor had the winter floods sub- 
sided. 1 heard subsequently that the opening of spring 
had come that year unusually early in Petersburg, and 
exceptionally late in Siberia, where the ice usually 
breaks up at Tobolsk at the end of April. On the 
6th of June we had snow, and the trees on the banks 
had little verdure till we reached Tomsk on the 9th, 
after which fine weather set in, and was followed by 
almost uninterrupted sunshine till the beginning of 
autumn. The summer climate, therefore, of those 
parts of Siberia through which I passed I consider 
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simply delightful— neither oppressively hot by day nor 
unpleasantly cold by night. 

Before leaving England, my neighbour, Mr. Glaisher 
the meteorologist, had urged me to take a few instru- 
ments for the purpose of making observations, and 
had kindly lent me for the journey a valuable un- 
mounted thermometer. I took, besides, an aneroid 
barometer, a compass, an anemometer, maximum 
id minimum thermometers, and two others. With 
these instruments I felt very much like a boy leaving 
home on a summer morning with excellent fishing 
tackle, and bent on taking nothing less than trout. 
When returning, I felt that I had brought back 
minnows. On my first night out, at Cologne, my 
apparatus was duly exposed from the hotel window, 
and on reaching Petersburg I climbed daily to the top 
of the hotel to measure the velocity of the wind. At 
the copper-mine at Nijni Tagilsk I was resolved on 
being very learned, and took my Instruments to test 
the temperature of springs and the velocity of air 
currents. But, alas ! I broke my thermometer, and, 
having reached the bottom of the mine, had forgotten, 
when undressing, to take my watch. On the Obi I 
was able to lake a few observations, but it was impos- 
sible to continue this during posting journeys ; and 
further on I broke my minimum thermometer, after 
which I abandoned hope of attaining meteorological 
distinction.* 

* My scientific attempts brought me in contact with some pleasant 
people ; notably Captain Rykatcheff, of the Observatory in Petersburg, 
and with others at Moscow. Ekalerineburg, Tomsk, etc. ; at al! of which 
pl.-ices they have observatories, that near Petersburg being, I was told, in 
some respects belter than ours at Greenwich. The Russians take con- 
siderable pains in collecting data from 103 stations throughout the 
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The journey to Barnaul revealed to us beauties of 
scenery and vegetation for which we were hardly pre- 
pared after the flat and leafless districts through which 
we had been passing. The landscape now became 
undulating, and the traveller who passes further south 
to Biisk, and beyond, approaches the regions of the 
Altai chain, which are spoken of as well worth seeing.* 

Empire, of which 14 are in Siberia, namely : at Omsk, Akmolinsk, 
Semipolatinsk, Tomsk, Barnaul, Kuznetsk, Yeneseisk,Turukh an sk, Irkutsk, 
Kiakhta, Nertchinsk mines, Blagovestchensk, Nikolaefsk, and Vladivo- 
stock. The Russians have an observatory also in China, at Peking ; and 
I think I heard of some new ones established on the Obi. They register 
thrice daily—at seven, one, and nine — the readings of the barometer, the 
dry and wet bulb thermometers giving the temperature and humidity of 
the atmosphere, the direction of the wind, and the amount of clouds, rain, 
snow, etc. ; and these statistics are collected and published at Petersburg 
with a fulness which exceeds, I am told, anything that we do in poor England. 
I was presented with the Report for 1877 (the last then published)— a great 
volume of 600 pages. It will be from this source that I shall from time 
to time air before the reader my meteorological learning. Tomsk was the 
first of the Siberian stations at which we arrived, where the maximum 
temperature of the year rose, at one o'clock on the 6th August, to 106^9, 
and the minimum temperature, 83*^.2 below zero, occurred on Christmas 
Day. At Barnaul, some 200 miles south, it was a little hotter and a little 
colder, the maximum being 107^.8, and the minimum 84^.8 below zero. 
On the Sunday we spent there, June 1 5th, the temperature was the hottest 
we had experienced up to that time in Siberia ; and we heard it is so 
cold in winter that small birds sometimes drop dead in the streets. 

♦ The entire Altai system extends in a serpentine line, and under various 
names, from the Irtish to Behring Strait. The breadth of the chain 
varies from 400 to 1,000 miles. Its entire length is about 4,500 miles, but 
it is only to the portion west of Lake Baikal that the term Altai is applied. 
This part consists of a succession of terraces with swelling outline, 
descending in steps from the high tableland, and terminating in promon- 
tories on the Siberian plains. On these terraces (some of them at great 
height) are numerous lakes. The ordinary tablelands are given as not 
more than 6,000 feet high, and as seldom covered with perpetual snow, 
though it is otherwise with the Korgan tablebnd, which reaches 9,900 
feet ; and the two pillars of Katunya, which are said to attain to nearly 
13,000 feet above the sea level. At the western extremity of the chain 
are metalliferous veins, in which several important workings have been 
esublished since 1872. 
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The grass between Tomsk and Barnaul was remarkable, 
and the further south we went the more luxuriant it 
became. Much of the flora was familiar, but we were 
now introduced to a good many trees, shrubs, plants, 
and Howers, found more or less in the country west of 
Irkutsk, that were new to us. The most prominent of 
the trees was the white-barked birch, justly called the 
"lady of the forest," We saw also the cedar-nut tree, 
the pitch pine, the larch, the flowering acacia, spruce 
fir, and alder, the white-pine, willow, lime, Siberian 
poplar, laburnum, and white-flowering cheriomkha — the 
last a beautiful object when in blossom, and yielding for 
fruit a small bird cherry. Among the shrubs appeared 
the white hawthorn, and an abundance of wild red 
currants, which, like bird cherries, are eaten by the 
people — the latter being made into bread and cakes, 
and, in common with other fruits, put into brandy to 
make naliphka. These fruits are very sour as com- 
pared with the English kinds. Strawberry and rasp- 
berry plants abounded, though we did not get our first 
plate of wild strawberries till nth July. In autumn. 
numerous berries are plentiful, such as cranberries 
(called khikva), bilberries, cowberries, bearberries, 
stoneberries, the mountain ash berry, and the Arctic 
bramble. All these are found, too, in European 
Russia, north of Petersburg, the last having a blossom 
like a single rose, a strawberry leaf, and a fruit re- 
sembling the English blackberry. In summer, straw- 
berries and raspberries are the best fruits within reach 
of the Siberian traveller until he reaches the southern 
region of the Amur, Among the spring flowers we 
missed (or perhaps overlooked) the pale primrose ; 
but violets are found, also sweet-williams, daisies, 
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ti camomile flowers, the wild 
Icy, and many others. Th< 
actually blue with forget-me-nots. We noticed also on 
this journey what was to me a new plant, bearing an 
orange flower something like a buttercup, but very 
much larger, and of which there were many. Also 
east of Tomsk we saw a large red lily, made much of 
in English gardens, but which here was growing wild ; 
also, in great abundance, a red flower very much like 
the peony. 

On the road to Barnaul, at a place called Medvedsky, 
is an elementary school, to which, in returning, we paid 
a visit, and so were brought into contact with village 
education.* There were in attendance 32 boys and 
girls, of ages varying from 6 to 16, most of whom came 
from distant places {some 30 miles off), and lodged in 
the village. Only 8 were from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Adults sometimes attend the school, in 
which the education is free, the school being supported 
by the commune or mir. The scholars attend daily 

• In ihe uyejd or district of Tiumen, which is one out of 9 in the 
province of Tobolsk, there are 34 schools ; at ToboUk we heard of 12 
schools more. In the villages about Barnaul there are few schools, but 
there are some In the district of the mines and the works. I n Tomsk are 
a few upper-class schools, as also at Tobolsk ; and we niel at Tomsk 3 
school inspector. Further, from the Colos of 2Sih June, 1879 (old style), 
it appeared (hat the Russian Government had lately opened a classical 
school, or gymnase, at Omsk ; a real, or commercial schcol, at Tomsk j 
and pro-gymiiaies, or preparatory classical schools for girls, at Tom»lc 
and BamauL It was further staled that in 1878 there were in Western 
Siberia M upper-class schools, with an attendance of 3,100 scholars ; and 
that other such schools were asked for at Semipolatlnsk, Petropavlofsk, 
Kainsk, and Barnaul In Western Siberia, in 1878, 546 schools of a 
lower class existed, nutnlicring 15,000 scholars, of whom, however, the 
remarkable preponderance of 13,000 boys over 2,000 girls is startling. 
The Russians have had schools (or some lime for Kirghese boys, and 
they have two also for Kir^jhese girls ; whilst, as observed before, they 
opened in 1S79 a school at Obdorsk for the Ostjaks and Samoyedei. 
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from 8 o'clock till 2, after which hour some of them 
learn bookbinding. Sundays and saints' days are 
holidays, but the children are required to be every 
Sunday at church. There was a priest in the room 
giving instruction. I asked the children some Scrip- 
ture questions, but was poorly answered. Many of 
the children, however, jumped at the opportunity of 
purchasing a New Testament for \\d., and we left 
a supply for them. The master wished the boys to 
be examined in arithmetic, whereupon, among other 
questions, I asked them, ** What two numbers multiplied 
together make 7 .^" They knitted their brows as if 
making a great effort — and even the master's coun- 
tenance seemed to betray that he thought the question 
too difficult. All laughed heartily, however, when, on 
giving it up, I told them that the factors were 7 and i. 
The master lived in an adjoining part of the house ; 
and in this far-off place I observed on the wall of the 
schoolmaster's room, as I had seen on that of one of 
the prison officials at Tiumen, an English engraving of 
the portrait of Professor Darwin. The schoolmaster 
said I was the first Englishman he had seen, gladly 
purchased some of our books, and thanked us for our 
visit. 
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BARNAUL. 

Situaiion of lown. — Ccmeiery. — Burial of the dead. — The Emperor's usine. 
— Visit to Mr. Clark. —Visits to hospital and prison. — A recently- 
enacted tragedy.— Crime of the district.— Smelting of silver and gold. 
— Price of land and provisions. — Relum to Tomsk. 

WE reached Barnaul very early on Sunday morn- 
ing, having traversed, after leaving the flooded 
river Obi, a miniature Sahara, or desert of sand. 
Barnaul, like Tobolsk and Tomsk, lies at the foot of 
a hill. It has ij.ooo inhabitants. On the top of the 
hill is a cemetery, which was the first we had met 
with ; but it did not convey a favourable impression of 
Siberian burying-places. Indeed, I have not been 
greatly struck by Russian cemeteries, whether in 
Europe or in Asia, though on the graves of their 
emperors the Russians place monuments of consider- 
able taste, which deserve to be placed in the same 
category with memorials of the departed such as those 
of Frederick William I II. and his Queen at Charlotten- 
burg, or the tomb of Napoleon in the Hotel des 
Invalides. But it is otherwise, as I have said, with 
average Russian tombs.* 

• In the Russian Church there are i\^ offices for the burial of the 
dead, naoncly, two for the laity, and one each for monks, priests, and 
children. The priest is sent for immediately after death, and performs a 
service. The rich usually have relays of priests to continue praying so 
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From the cemetery at Barnaul are seen its half- 
dozen churches and a large building known as the 
Emperor s usine, or gold and silver smelting works. 
Most of the business of the town is connected with 
mining ; and many surveyors and engineers live in 
the adjacent mountains in summer, and in Barnaul in 
winter. The discovery of the precious metals in the 
Altai regions was made by one of the Demidoffs, who 
is said to have been sent there by Peter the Great. 
His monument in brass stands in the public square at 
Barnaul. We had an introduction to the manager of 
the usine, Mr. Clark, who is the son of an Englishman, 
and who reads but does not speak his father's language. 
We found in his spacious house a good collection of 
English books, together with copies of the Nineteenth 
Century, the Graphic, All the Year Round, and the 
weekly edition of the Times. On the Sunday after- 
noon our host took us to visit the poor-house and the 
hospital. In this latter were 14 rooms, which had the 
advantage of being very lofty and airy, though they 
struck me as not particularly tidy. 

In the 9 rooms of the prison were 120 criminals, 
one of whom, a day or two previously, had within the 
prison walls enacted a tragedy, the circumstances of 
which would furnish material for a sensational novel. 
The rooms of the prison are ranged on either side of 

long as the corpse remains in the house. Burials always take place in 
the morning. The corpse is taken into the church with the face un- 
covered, looking eastward, and before removal is kissed by the priest and 
relatives. At the grave the priest casts earth upon it. Further (though 
this is not ecclesiastically prescribed), the Russians have services for the 
dead at the grave, or at the church, on the third, the ninth, and the fortieth 
day, also on the anniversaries of the departed one's death and birthday, 
the last two being continued for some persons for many years. They do 
not, however, believe in purgatory. 
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a wide corridor, and in one of them was a number of 
women, one of whom had murdered her husband and 
was condemned to Eastern Siberia, to which she was 
on her way, though for some reason detained at Barnaul. 
In one of the male wards was a young man, formerly 
under-manager of a shop in the town, who had been 
suspected of steaUng, and was imprisoned for three 
months. He had served out this time within a week ; 
but during his stay in the prison he made the acquaint- 
ance of, and became more or less attached to, the 
murderess, holding conversation with her from the 
corridor during the time allowed for exercise. Another 
male prisoner was by these two taken into council, and 
the three determined to attempt an escape, by means 
of wooden keys which the men were to make. The 
plot, however, was discovered, and the woman, finding 
that she must proceed to her destination and leave her 
lover, tried to kill herself. But she was prevented. 
She therefore adopted another plan of ridding herself 
of life. In the door of the women's chamber was an 
inspection-hole, unusually large. This she cut a little 
larger, thrust her head through into the corridor where 
the man was walking, and begged him, if he loved her. 
to take her life ; upon which he took a knife, cut her 
throat, and so efi'cctually killed her. We saw the stains 
of the blood still on the door, for the deed had been 
done only a day or two before our visit. Close at 
hand was the prisoner, placed in a separate and rather 
dark cell, and chained hand and foot — the only man I 
saw so chained in Siberia. As he walked out of his 
cell, 1 walked in, and found on the floor a quantity of 
cigarettes and a book of songs. Upon my pointing to 
the cigarettes, the officer said that the prisoners mai:aged 
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to anuggle them in ; and then came out the old story, 
that this prisoner had managed also to smuggle in drink. 
under the inlluence of which he had committed this 
horrid murder. On asking; what punishment he wculd 




be likely to receive, we were told that he would pro- 
bably be condemned to hard labour for about i6 years; 
and we were further informed thai in the small district 
of Barnaul, consisting of less than half the population 
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of Liverpool, there are usually about lo murders a 
year. As we went from room to room, the police-master 
introduced me to the prisoners as an Englishman tra- 
velling through Siberia who had brought them books, 
which usually elicited an expression of thanks. We 
left them a New Testament and papers for each room, 
doing the like also for the hospital and poor-house, and 
sending a supply for the prison at Biisk. 

On Monday we went with Mr. Clark to sec the 
Emperor's usine, to which is brought mineral from 
Smirnagorsk, 200 miles distant, as well as from other 
parts of the Altai mountains, where are mines, the ore 
from which contains for the more part copper and silver. 
They find there but very little lead. Nor is the quan- 
tity of iron worked at all large— chiefly, I believe, for 
lack of capital and energy. In 1879 only 507 tons of 
iron were cast, and 23S tons wrought in the govern- 
ment of Tomsk. Many thousand poods of copper are 
obtained annually in the district, but not smelted at 
Barnaul. These mines are called the private mines of 
the Emperor, and the revenues belong to the Crown. 
In them are employed from 1.500 to 2.000 men (not, 
in this case, convicts), and the ore from the Altai 
regions is brought to be smelted to four different works 
for silver, and one for copper. 

The smelting of silver is carried on at Barnaul all 
the year round. They burn charcoal, which costs 
\Os, a ton. The ore as brought from the mine is 
called mineral, and 4,000 tons of mineral yield 2 tons 
of silver — that is, 2,000 parts of ore yield one part of 
pure metal.* 

• TTicprocesses •{ smelling are three. The mineral is first powdered, 
and a hjinHrul taken lo the assayinc hcu^r. lirre tre saw a man mnking 



We went from the usine to the museum, which 
could not fail to be interesting to a mining engineer or 
a geologist. There was a large and well-assorted col- 
lection of minerals ; models of the principal Altai silver- 
mines, showing the shafts, adits, and galleries, with 
their machinery ; models of gold-washing machines, of 
quartz mills, and of furnaces and works in various parts 
of Siberia. Among the natural curiosities of the 

small crucibles of clay, at the rate of i,ooo a day. In two cups, one 
having bone in its composition, is put an ascertained quantity of the 
mineral ; both are placed in the furnace, and the result shows what pro- 
portion of pure metal ihe mineral will yield. The powdered mineral is 
then taken lo furnace No. I, which is like an iron furnace, and from 30 
to 30 feet high. Into this the mineral is put with charcoal, and, after 
remaining there about 12 hours, there comes out of the furnace a black 
compound of lead and silver called nislstein. The ruststein Is then placed 
in furnace No. 3 with lead, and, after remaining there for a short time 
(three tons, for instance, for an hour), the silver is extracted by the lead, 
and the compound which comes out is called tverchbUt. This is put into 
furnace No. 3. where t6 tons would remain three days, with the result 
that the lead oxydizes into f/o/, and is run off, whilst the silver remains 
and sinks to the bottom of the furnace. It is then taken out In round 
cakes from 1210 15 inches in diameter, and sent to Petersburg. The 
cakes we saw had a dull hue, very much resembling lumps of newly 
molten lead, and were valued at jCi bs St/, per pound. 

A simpler process is the smelling of gold, carried on in a room about 
20 feet square, having a tall furnace in the centre, in which are fires not 
much larger than those in a laundry copper. The gold is brought to the 
usine in dust and small nuggets, tied up in leather bags, and begins to 
arrive from the mines at the end of June. The smelting goes on to the 
end of October. Some of the leathern bags were shown to us, duly sealed, 
.md with particulars written thereon. One, about the size of a hen's egg, 
was worth £^6 ; and another, the size of a blackbird's egg, was marked 
£^. When opened, the gold, just as it comes from the washings, with 
borax as a dux. Is put into an earthenware pot, and ihenplaced in the 
fire, after which it loses, and is poured out into an iron mould in [he 
shape of a flat bar. A bar we saw weighed 1 5 pounds. 

In the season they sometimes have in the strong-r 
I, which the previous 
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say from four to five tons— of g 
worth ^2,000 a pood, making a total value of £$01 
At the end of the season the silver and gold a 
charge of a military escorL 



1 150 poods— 
■7 had been 
) for gold alone. 
the capital, under 
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museum were the stock of a tree, with branches that 
represented pretty accurately a man in a sitting posture ; 
and a piece of wood, which, when split, had been found 
to contain a cross inside. In the ethnological depart- 
ment were some good costumes of the Kirghese and of 
a Tunguse shaman, or priest and priestess. They had 
also in another room an eagle's nest, and several 
specimens of the Altai eagle ; but in the zoological 
department the most remarkable specimen was the 
stuffed skin of a tiger killed in the southern part of the 
district, where this animal is usually unknown. 

The price of land and provisions at Barnaul was such 
as might make many a man sigh to live there. The 
price for the hire of cleared black soil was ■^\d. an 
English acre. We saw them scratching the surface of it 
(for their instrument was so shallow that it was a mockery 
to call it ploughing), and yet such farming yields there 
an abundant crop. They take just a little of their 
stable manure for cucumber beds, but burn the rest to 
get rid of it. never thinking of putting it on the land ; 
but when they have used a field for a few years, and it 
is becoming exhausted, they take fresh ground. The 
cost of provisions in this fertile district is on a level 
with the prices quoted on the Obi. Black rye flour 
costs half-a-farthing per English pound ; undressed 
wheat flour, such as we use for brown bread, costs 2J. 
per cwt. ; whilst white wheaten flour costs up to i6j. 
for a sack of 180 pounds. The price of meat is similar. 
In the summer, when it wilt not keep and is dear, 
beef costs i \d. per lb. ; but in winter, when it can be 
kept in a frozen condition, it sells for less than \d. per 
English pound. Veal is more expensive, and costs i \d. ; 
whilst aristocratic persons, who live on grouse, have to 



pay as much as from arf. to 2jfl'. per brace. In this 
part of Siberia it is rare to find a peasant without a 
stock of horses and cows, and a man with a family to 
help him can make an excellent living. When I wrote, 
in April i8So, some letters to the Times on Siberian 
prisons, one gentleman said he thought there would be 
a rush thither, because I made things look so com- 
fortable. In case, therefore, the quotation of these 
prices should tempt any of my readers to emigrate, I 
think it right to point out that in this district carriage 
is dear and labour is scarce, a workman earning \s. ^d. 
a day, or, if provided with food, 6s, a month. 

We should have liked well to have stayed longer in 
this part of the country, and to have made our way 
among the hordes south and west, in the provinces 
of Akmolinsk and SemlpolatJnsk, which contain a popu- 
lation of lo.ooo and 9,000 respectively.* Our time, 
however, did not permit of our so doing ; and therefore, 
after a very pleasant stay at Barnaul, and a final lunch 

* Dr. Finsch, who travelled with a.n exploring pirly up ihe Irtish in 
1876, has put on record much information of a scieniific character about 
this part of Siberia. Mr. Atkinson, an English artist, with his wife, also 
spent seven years in Central Asia and the Kirgliese steppes. He gives fuller 
information than 1 have met elsewhere of the Kirghese, who number 
nearly i,scx>,ooo souls. They live either in lenis or in caverns resembling 
rabbit burrows, both of which are filthy beyond measure. The appearance 
of the Kirghese, judging by those I saw in the prisons. Is anything but 
prepossessing— the nose sinks into the fare, and the cheeks are large and 
bloated. They eat chiefly mutton and horse-flesh, and drink lea and 
mare's milk. The last, when fermented, is called iaumi's, and is kept in 
the lent in a large leathern sack, said to be never washed out. The 
Kirghese are splendid horsemen ; and their usual occupation is tending 
sheep, goats, horses, and camels, of which they possess immense herds 
Indeed, I was told ihat, in the noiil or encampment of a rich Kirghese 
chief, one can see in the present day the principal objects that were 
wimeised 4,000 years ago, when the patriarch Abraham was a dweller 
in tents, and pastured cattle. 
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with Mr. Clark, we bade our host adieu, and on Wed- 
nesday, June 1 8th, we re-entered Tomsk, where we 
found our luggage arrived, and for the carriage of 
which, by steamer, Mr. Ignatoff — to his liberality be 
it said — would make no charge. When I added this 
concession to the reduced rate we had paid on the Obi 
for our tarantass, our berths, and excess luggage — to 
say nothing of the personal attention shown on board 
to " Mr. Missionary,** — and all this without my having 
breathed a word as to charges, I thought it very hand- 
some, and I gladly record this good deed spontaneously 
emanating from beneath the double-breasted coat of a 
Russian merchant. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE SIBERIAN CHURCH, 



The Russian Church. — Geographical area. — History, doctriiies, schisms. 
— Ecclesiastical divisions of Siberia. — Church commillees. — Russian 
Church services. — Picture-worship. — Vestments. — Liturgy, — Ordinal- 
lion. — Baptism. — Marriage. — Minor si 



IT will be expected, of course, in a journey from 
the Urals to the Pacific, that something should 
be said of the Siberian Church, to treat of which is to 
treat of the Russian Church in Siberia. Wherever the 
Russians carry their arms, there, like the Romans, 
they carry their creed ; and consequently all along the 
great Siberian highways, where the Russians dwell. 
they have their ecclesiastical system as in Europe. I 
shall therefore speak generally of things concerning 
the Greek Church, whether in Russia or Siberia, and 
illustrate them by what 1 have seen. 

Our knowledge of the Russian Church comes to us 
chiefly from two sources : from the pens of ecclesias- 
tical authors, and from the writings of modern travel- 
lers. From the latter, it is not too much to say that 
the Russians and their religion often receive a scant 
measure of justice, not to add misrepresentation ; for 
when the British tourist looks upon the gorgeous and 
elaborate ritual of an Eastern Church, sees the picture- 
worship of the people, their kissing of relics, and 
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invocation of saints, he is reminded of like things in 
the Churches of Italy and Spain, and he not unfre- 
quently condemns both East and West as superstitious 
and corrupt alike. Such a charge, however, is far loo 
sweeping, and betrays a lack of knowledge of many 
points which, if more generally known, would certainly 
bring English Churchmen nearer, at least in sympathy, I 
with members of the Church in Russia. On the other 
hand, the writings of ecclesiastical authors are usually 
so technical as to fail in bringing before us what the 
traveller sees as the everyday religious life of a people. 
It is desirable to avoid these two extremes, and to dis- 
tinguish between the recognized standards of a Church's , 
teaching, and the correspondence therewith, or other- 
wise, of the daily lives of its members.* 

I do not propose to enter here upon the history,+ 

* In connection wjih this subject, we constantly meet wilh tlic lerins 
"Eastern Church,'' "Greek Church," and "Russian Church." Lei us 
dUtin^Uh belwcen them. It on a map of Europe a line be drawn from 
the White Sea southwards lo Peiersburg, thence along ihe western border 
of Russia to Cracow, then along the eastern and southern frontier of 
Austria 'o the Adriatic, ihls line will roughly divide Christendom between 
the Churches of llic East and of the West Easiem Christendom is 
sometimes divided into three main groups of Churches, the firit group 
being the Chaldean, the Annenian, the Syrian, the Egyptian, and the 
Georgian Churches. The second is Ihe Gretk Church, whose ntcmbers, 
speaking ihe Greek language, arc found as far south as the dcsen ot 
Mount Sinai, through all the coasts and islands in the Levant and the 
Archipelago, and whose centre is Constantino pie. This is the only 
hving representative of the once powerful Church of Constantinei 
called the "Orthodox Imperial Church." The Ikird group of Eastern 
Churches consists partly of the Sclavonic peoples, found in the provinces 
of the Lower Danube, Bulgaria, Servia, Wallachia, .ind Moldavia ; and 
partly, and much more largely, of ihe Sclavonic people of Russia. 
The Russian Church, therefore, Is an oflshoot of the Greek Church of 
Constantinople, once the centre of Eastern Christianity, which Greek 
Church, by reason of lis former Imperial grandeur, sometimes gives iu 
name to the other Oriental ci 

t Sti Appendix A. 
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doctrines,* or schisms t of the Russian Church, but 
proceed to observe that, for ecclesiastical purposes, 
Siberia is divided into six dioceses, presided over by 
7 bishops. It contains 1.515 churches and 1,509 
clergy; 14 monasteries containing 147 monks, and 4 
nunneries containing 62 nuns. Russian dioceses are 
subdivided into rural deaneries, each consisting of a 
circle of from ten to thirty parishes, some of which, in 
Siberia, must be very extensive, though not necessarily 
populous, A priest near Tobolsk, however, told me 
that he had 5,000 parishioners ; another at Kansk, 
near Irkutsk, had 2,000, widely scattered ; whilst on 
the Siberian coast of the Pacific, Nikolaefsk and 
Vladivostock, towns of 3.000 and 5,000 inhabitants 
respectively, form only one parish each. Every selo 
or town of a certain grade has a chcrch ; and in some 
of the dereimi. or villages, churches and small chapels, 
or oratories, are built, in which latter, services, other 
than the liturgy or holy communion, may be per- 
formed. The churches and vestments are furnished 
and kept in repair by parochial committees, of not less 
than five persons, elected annually, who, on retiring from 
office, are called "church elders," They visit every 
house in the parish, and determine what proportion of 
the expenses should be paid by each householder. 
There would seem to be no difticuhy in raising the 
necessary funds ; and I must add that I was agreeably 
surprised in Siberia to see how well and how clean the 
churches were kept, even in the remotest and most 
out-of-the-way places. J 



t See Appwndix C. 
K, there was formerly, and may 
1 large towns, a " directory," consisting of 
about four membeis. In each diocess there is a "consistor)'/' of from 



* See Append! 
I Besides this parish church 
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We had several opportunities, in passing through 
Siberia, of attending the Church services. Picture- 
worship is an almost universal attendant of Russian 
devotion — more so, if possible, than in Roman coun- 
tries ; and the Russian Church has found it neces- 
sary to issue many warnings against the perils of 
idolatry.* 

Another prominent feature of ** orthodox " worship 
is the plentiful use of lighted candles bought at the 
church entrance. In one church in Petersburg, and 
that not the largest, I was told that money is taken 
yearly for candles up to 10,000 roubles — say ;^ 1,000. 

The vestments of the priests and bishops are gor- 
geous in the extreme. A metropolitan's " sakkos " is 
shown at Moscow, which is said to weigh 50 pounds, 
by reason of the pearls and gems with which it is 
embellished. At the Troitza monastery are fifteen 
dresses for the Archimandrite, one of which, for the 
mere making, cost the Empress Elizabeth ;^6oo, the 
robe itself being valued at j^ 11,000. This monastery 
ts said to possess amongst its treasures two bushels of 

five to seven members, presided over by the bishop, the whole being 
tinder the synod. Appeals, therefore, lie from the directories (where they 
exist) to the consistory, from the consistory to the bishop, and from the 
bishop to the synod. The synod, which has equal civil rank with the 
senate, and the ecclesiastical rank of a patriarch, consists of bishops and 
priests, whose nomination, appointment, and length of membership 
depend on the will of the Sovereign. There sits also with them a 
lay procurator, who is the crown representative, and who has a veto 
which can be reversed only by appeal to the Emperor. 

* The " orthodox ^ Church draws a nice distinction between the unlaw- 
fulness of using in church an image proper, and the lawfulness of using 
the same image if carved on a flat surface ; but the ordinary obser\'er, 
who beholds people in an Eastern Church bowing down before graven 
images and likenesses of things that are in heaven and in earth, must find 
il exceedingly difficult to determine where reverence ends and idolatry 
begins. 
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pearls, and. from what I have twice seen there, I a«i 
mcllned to add an estimated pitU of diamonds, to say 
nothing of emeralds, rubies, and sapphires innumerable! 

The Church services are of a monastic character, 
kmg and tedious, read in Sclavonic, " which is to the 
modem Russian," it is said. *' about what the language 
of Chaucer is to us"; so that, what with its ancient 
form and the rapidity with which the ecclesiastical 
language is read, it is practically unintelligible to many 
of the people. From lime to time in the services com- 
memorations are made of the Virgin and saints ; and 
prayers are offered to them, blessings are asked of 
God through their intercessions, and the response, 
Gospodi Pomihti. "Lord, have mercy!" is uttered 
thirty, forty, fifty times or more, almost at a breath. 

No instrumental music is allowed in the Russian 
Church ; but the singing in large cathedrals, such as 
St. Isaac's at Petersburg (where they have 30 choristers 
dressed in blue and gold tunics), is exceedingly grand. 
I do not remember to have heard elsewhere such 
extraordinary harmony. The basses descended to 
depths almost abyssmal, and the trebles soared to and 
were sustained at a height perfectly marvellous, whilst 
other voices were so profusely blended that I can 
compare the effect of the whole to nothing better than 
to an e.xquisite colored window. The hymn called 
" The Cherubim," with music by Bortnyanski, I heard 
sung at Petersburg and Kasan ; and at the latter place 
was not surprised to see tears falling from the eyes of 
a peasant woman near me, for my own were uncom- 
monly moist. I made bold to approach and look over 
the music of one of the choristers, thereby alarming the 
Monk director, who, mistaking my interest, said after- 
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wards he thought I had perchance come from the 
Imperial choir to take away some of his best voices. 

The ritual and services of the Russian Church are 
contained in twenty volumes folio. The greatest part 
of the service varies every day in the year except in 
the Liturgy, where the greater part is fixed.* 

As we passed through Kasan we happened to see 
the ordination of a priest and a deacon, which was 
interesting. Holy orders are regarded by the Russian 
Church as a sacrament or mystery, but are not 
indelible. If, for instance, a widower priest wishes to 
marry again, he can do so by resigning his priest's 
orders and taking some inferior place among the minor 
orders, or by giving up his ecclesiastical profession 
altogether. They have five orders, namely, bishop, 
priest, deacon, sub-deacon, and reader ; and the epis- 
copal dignitaries consist of metropolitans, archbishops, 
and bishops, some of which latter are suffragans.t 

* This Liluig)' (which in the Greek Church always means ihe office 
for Ihe Holy Communion, and is the ordinary morning service) is divided 
into three parts, namely, " the oHering," during which ihe bread and 
wioe arc offered hy ihe people, and prepared by ihe priest ; " the liturgy 
of the catechumens," during which the Epistle and Gospel are read ; 
and " the litui^ of the faithful," during which the elements are adminis- 
tered. The priest and deacon receive the bread and wine separately, as 
with us 1 the laity receive bread and wine mixed together from a spoon, 
and standing ; whilst to infants wine only is administered, for fe;ir of 
ejection- The priest receives daily, the devout quarterly or oftener, and 
every one by law yearly. 

t Each of the five orders has a separate ordination. At the ordination 
of a rtader^ he is clothed with a vestment called a slicharion ; and the 
bishop among other things says to him, "Son, ... it is your duty daily 
10 study the Holy Scriptures, and to endeavour to make such proficiency 
therein that those who hear you may receive edification." A sub-deacen, 
on ordination, wears an oration, like an English stole, girded crosswise 
over his shoulders. The bishop puts a towcl also on the left shoulder of 
the newly ordained, and delivers him a basin and ewer, in which the 
bishop washes his hands. A deacon, when ordained, kisses the four 
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The services connected with baptism in the Russian 
Church were formerly very numerous, though now they 
are frequently more or less combined ;* one principal 
difference in practice between the Greek and English 
Churches being that the former always baptizes by 
immersion. The child is usualiy named after one of 
the saints in the Russian calendar, the yearly recurrence 
of whose festival constitutes the person's " name's-day." 
This is observed in Russia more than the " binh-day," 
which practice has the advantage that if the Christian 

comers of the holy table, the bishop's hands and shoulder, and the part 
of his garmenc called the epigonalion. He kneels on his right knee, lays 
his hands crosswise on ihe holy table, and puts his forehead between his 
hands. The bishop's omopkorian, or pall, is placed on his head, the stole 
on his left shoulder, and he is presented with sleeves or cuffs, and a fan 
with which to fan the sacramental elements. When ordained prieil, the 
stole is exchanged for a similar vestment, called an cpitrachelimt, and 
there are also added Aphdonion and a girdlft 

The consecration, however, of a bishop is much more elaborate. He is 
called upon to confess the Niccne Creed. He anathematizes sundry 
heretics in particular, and all of (hem in general ; confesses the Virgin 
Mary to be properly and truly the mother of God ; and prays that she 
may be his helper, his preserver, and protectress all the days of his life. 
He promises to preserve his flock from the errors of the Latin Church ; 
declares that he has not paid money for the dignity about lo be conferred 
upon him ; promises not to go into other dioceses without permission, 
nor to ordain more than one priest and one deacon at the same service ; 
further, that he will yearly, or at least biennially, visit and inspect his 
flock ; and among other things take care that the homage due to God be 
not transferred to holy images. He puts on his sakkos and other episcopal 
garments ; and there is delivered to him the panagioit, or jewel, for the 
neck ; manlyns. or ordinary cloak ; the cowl, mitre, rosarj-, and pastoral 
staff ; after which he walks to his house attended by two of the superior 
clergy. 

* 1. On the day of delivery the priest goes to the house, and prays for 
mother and child ; 2, on the eighth day the child should be taken to 
church to receive its name ; and 3, on the fortieth day It shovild be taken 
by the mother to be received mto the Church, according lo the service 
for the reception of catechumens. In the course of this service the priest 
breathes in the catechumen's face, pronounces three exorcisms, ealb upon 
the catechumen or bis sponsor to blow and spit upon Satan, which be 
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namt; of a frit^iid is faniiiiar, one always knows when to 
congratulate him. 

Marriage is counted one of the sacraments or mys- 
teries of the Greek Church, but virginity is taught to 
be better than wedlock. Priests are commanded, under 
pain of degradation, not to join in wedlock persons 
of unsuitable ages, nor those ignorant of the essential 
articles of the faith, and in no case without due notice 
given. The Russian Church fixes the age of majority 
for the bridegroom at twenty-one, or, by permission of 
parents, as early as eighteen, and sixteen for the bride; 
it frowns on second and third marriages, and forbids 
fourth marriages altogether.* 

essays to do, not metaphorically, but visibly ; after which follows, 4, tlic 
administration of baptism, when the candidate is first anointed with oil, 
then completely immersed three times, thett clothed by the priest with a 
white garment, and a cross is suspended on the neck. Immediately alYer 
ihe baptism follows, 5, confirmation, or anointing of I he baptized with 
chrism on the forehead, eyes, nostrils, mouth, ears, breast, hands, and 
feel, with the words repeated each time, "The seal of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost." Prayers are ofTered, an Epistle and Gospel read, and Ihc 
benediction pronounced. Eight days after, the candidate is brought again 
to the church for, 6, the ablution of the chrism. The priest looses the 
candidate's clothes and girdle, and with a sponge washes the parts that 
have been anointed ; after which follows the last part of the service, 
namely, 7, the tonsure, in which the priest cuts the hair of the newly 
baptized in the form of a cross, in the name of the Father, and of Ihe 
Son, and of the Holy GhosL 

* The marriage service consists of two distinct offices, which arc pet- 
formed at the same time. The first is called the " llctrothal," when 
rings are given and exchanged ; the second is the " Coronation," in 
which the bride and bridegroom are crowned, and are thrice given wine 
to drink from a common cup. and thrice led round a lectern on which lie 
the Gos[>els. Weddings in Russia are usually celebrated in the evening, 
and among the friends are persons corresponding to a godfather and 
godmother, before whom, previous to coming to church, the happy pair 
kni:el in Ihe house, and .isk a blessing. The godfather holds in his 
hand an ikon, usually of Christ, wilh which he makes the sign of ihc 
cross over the head of the bridegroom, and then gives il him lo be 
his peculiar treasure. In old-lashioncd places the godmother givi 
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There are yet other services, such as the so-called 
sacrament of penance, which closely resembles, but 
differs In two important respects from, that of the 
Church of Rome.* 

And, again, the Russian sacrament of unction differs 
in more than one respect from the Roman.t 

For the benediction of water there are two offices : 
the lesser, which is used whenever consecrated water 
is required, and the greater, which is performed at the 
Epiphany, in memor)' of the baptism of Christ, and is 
carried out with great ceremony. Another ofEce in 
the Russian Church is that of " Orthodox Sunday," 

the bride a lonf of bread, symbolical of norldly prosperity, making 
the sign of [he cross. The godmolber also presents the bride with an 
ikon, usually of the Virgin Mary ; and these two ikons arc carried to the 
church, figure in the wedding ceremony, and are afterwards taken to 
the new home, to be sacredly preserved for life, and afterwards bequeathed 
to their children. 

* Both Churches require contrition, and also confession. Confession 
in both Churches begins at the age of seven years, and is a secret, 
fieriodnal, compulsory acknowledgment of mortal sins to a priest; but it 
is made less comptcle in Russia than in Rome — has less of an inquisi- 
torial character ; and hence Dean Stanley says, " The scandals, the 
influence, the terrors of the confessional are alike unknown in the East." 
The other important difference between the two Churches is, that sub- 
sequent exercises of piety, commonly called "penance," when enjoined 
upon the penitent in the Russian Church, are not performed as satis- 
faction offered to God. This, it will be seen, closes the gate against a 
great deal of Roman teaching concerning the meritorious vahie of good 
works, 

t In the East the oil is not previously consecrated by the bishop, but 
at the time, by seven priests ; and, further, whereas extreme unction is 
not administered by the Romans until the sick person is beyond hope of 
recovery, the Russians call for the elders of the Church, pray over him, 
even though the sickness be but slight, and anoint him with oil, in the 
hope that he may be healed both spiritually and bodily. The service is 
performed by seven priests {or at the least three), who place a table in 
the church or house, on which is set a dish with wheat, a vessel for the 
oil, and seven twigs with cotton tied around, one for each of the priests, 
who first anoint tlie sick and subsequently spread the Gospels, with their 
hinds laid thereon, over his head. 
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which IS in form somewhat similar to the English 
•* Commination Service," and in which anathemas are 
pronounced against those who impugn various articles 
of the Russian faith. Yet another service is ** the 
Office of the Holy Unction," that is, for preparing 
the chrism,* and there are other occasional and curious 
services, such as for the consecration of a church ; for 
an icon or picture ; washing the feet on Thursday in 
Holy Week ; prayers on laying the first stone of a 
house ; for seed time ; longer offices to be used in 
drought, earthquake, plague, incursion of barbarians, 
for children when they commence their education, and 
many more ; but I think that on this head I have said 
enough. 

* This ointment, made of 23 ingredients, can be consecrated only by a 
bishop, and in Passion Week. It boils three days, with a depth of five 
tingera of wine below the oil, and priests and deacons by turns read the 
Gospel day and night, without ceasing, from Monday till Thursday. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SIBERIAN CHURCH (eoH/iniieJ). 

Parochial clergy. —Their emoluments.— Dulres.— Official registers.— Db- 
cipline. — Morality .^Status. — Our clerical visits.^Monastic clergy. 
— The Metropolitan Macarius. — Fasting. — General view of Russian 
Church.— Compared with Roman, — Teaching respecting Holy 
Scripture and salvation by faith.— Needs of Russian Cburcli. 

THE Russian clergy are of two orders — the paro- 
chial and the monastic ; or, as they are some- 
times called, the white and the black — the secular and 
the regular clergy. Such was the plethora of them in 
the time of Peter the Great that they had to restrict 
the number of ordinations and of those who should 
serve.* Now, however, there is no superabundance.t 
Speaking generally, every parish church is under the 
control of ^pHkhod or corporation, consisting of the 
priest, deacon, and two d'iechoks, or bell-ringer and 
reader, and also a widow-woman to prepare the sacra- 
mental bread. 



* In an Episcopal Church, for instance, there were not to be more ihar 
one protopope, Iivo treasurers, five priests, four deacons, two readers, am 
Iwo sacristans, besides thiriy-ihree choristers. In parishes of large exten 
there were to be two priests, two deacons, two choristers, and two saciis 
tans, reckoning one priest for every hundred houses. 

t On the Amur I heard of merchants and, in exceptional cases, ever 
yemstchiks, being ordained ; also of students, for lack of a sufUclency o 
priests, being ordered deacons at the age of 20 (instead of ia), and some 
times made priests seven days after. 
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The parish priest may rise to be a protopope or head 
priest of an Episcopal Church, or one who holds a 
posilioa in which there are other priests under him ; 
but so long as his wife is living he can go no higher. I 
Should be become a widower, and take the monk's^ 
habit, he is then eligible to be made a bishop.* 

The pay of the town clergy in Russia is better than J 
of those in the country, where it is very little. The! 
salaries of the Siberian clerg)-. to judge from the district I 
of the Amur, ^-aiy from £i 25 to ^i So a year.t Hence I 
those who have femilics are miserably poor. It is no* i 
uncommon to hear ihera spoken of as exacting, avari- 
cious, ai»d gracing (such charges are easily made, all 



* Tbeie »K, or aKre, several curious customs and legulaiions among 
dw Itssaaa < !i tt .]tJ willi IT^spect to malrimony. A man cannot join ihe 
nnksodtewUtcciCT^unlesshebe "tbebusbandof one wife." Formerly I 
he «M iiWitrit. or expected, to many a priest's daughter ; and as a priest's \ 
JiiH,li»fi sonettmes received her father's living for her dowry, a young 
priest WM nltequetiUy found himself, in this nay, settled for life ; thoii);h, 
if |kchAcr4n-Uw wrere old and merely retired, then the son-in-law was 
Cxp tCtrt to krcp him. In these orrangemeDts the bishop played a pan, 
fcr knowing, on one hand, the young men coming forward for ordination, 
and being kept informed, on Ihe other, regarding the marnageablc daughters 
of Iws c)u{y, he cottld frequently make suggestions for the benefit of alt 
panics eooetnied. There prevailed, too, in former times in Russia, a 
pcreictoiu custom, that every clergyman's son was obliged to follow the 
pml»man of his father. This is no longer compulsory ; and the sons of 
the c)erf;y. Andme ihcmse!<rcs free, choose other callings to such an extent 
lluki there is now a t^ck of candidates for the priesthood. CandidaieSj 
however, wt Mill drawn for ihe most part from the homes of the clergy, J 
(utd Iroin the lower cUss of merchants. Quite recently, I am inromied, I 
* fe« o(tt<e Kutsian nobility have taken Holy Orders. I 

t t>r. Neale, in his learned work on the Eastern Church, says, " The ' 
KwuiAii clergy never possessed tithes. Their income arises from Easier 
oflcrinKi, fee** *nd glebe, the minimum of the glebe being i8i( acres, to 
be divided bei«-cen four clergy." I have heard that the usual remunera- 
\i«a\ liw a cvuniry piiest in Russia is front £2% to £21 a year, and his 
•hare of the glebe. To these must be added, 1 suppose, his fees. The 
ittwn piM<>t* tctelvc no tegular stipend from Goverameni, but in Peters* 
hii); And Mokqw the income from some of the parishes amounts to/600^ 
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the world over) ; but due allowance is not always made 
for the dire needs of poverty ; and they sometimes are 
obliged almost, if not quite, to beg their bread.* 

It must not be supposed, however, thai, because the 
pay of the priests is so small, their duties are light. 
Of their three daily services, the first often begins 
between four and five in the morning (fancy that with 
a thermometer below zero!), vespers at sunset, and the 
liturgy before mid-day. To these must be added 
occasional services in district churches or chapels, as 
well as in houses ; at every birth, every death in the 
parish ; when a building is begun, after it has been 

or more, to be apportioned amongst several clergy-. At a cathedral J 
attended, I was informed that (he protopope, from all sources, received 
about ^500 a year and a house ; two ptie'iis from /330 to /350 each ; 
the deacon about ^ I So ; and the psalmjsl or diechok from ^90 lo^t^o ; 
the whole available sum for all the parish clei^ in this cathedral being 
ftom^fi.Soo to^i.SoD a year. At another cathedral, in the provinces. 1 
was told (hat the bishop received .£110 from the Government, and ^7; 
from ihe monastery, with monks as sei-vants free. A correspondent 
further informs me that metropolitans and archbishops receive "large 
sums for the maintenance of their house, church, singers, serving monks, 
and other comforts, of which they can take or leave as much as they 
like " ; ihe " large sums " quoted, with these not insignificant expenses, 
being from ^£625 to .£1,250 a year ; ajid this for men who rank ecclesi- 
astically with English primates ! 

* The Russian priests labour under great social disadvantages. They 
are less instructed than what are called the "educated classes" of their 
countrymen, and so do not mingle with ihem on a social equality ; and in 
many of the towns of the interior, intellectual affairs are on so low a level 
that the priest's most inielligeni companion is the schoolmaster, laiciy 
arrived perhaps from the capital with a smattering of neology. In one 
parish of which I know, (he old priest said that the new sclioolmaster 
bad been telling him, among other like things, that it was not God who 
made the world, etc., etc., till the priest hardly knew what was right or 
otherwise. He could not think what a lay person could possibly find to 
preach about from a verse out of the Bible. This same priest, when 
recommended pasiorally to visit his flock, said, " I never appear among 
my people except to ask for corn, milk, and eggs, and thus they hate the 
sight of me." He had not even a Bible, and said he never possessed one. 
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repaired, and *hen it is supposed to be haunted ; 
gether with the blessing of school-houses and children 
before they begin work after the holidays ; lo say 
nothing of processions through the streets with miracu- 
lous pictures in times of harvest, pestilence, and danger. 
In Siberia we saw one of these processions, with a 
picture, lanterns, and flags, leaving a village church at j 
four o'clock in the morning. 

But this is not all. There are the church registers | 
to be kept — all the more important because in Russia i 
no one can stir hand or foot without a character paper, 
which sets forth, with the minutest details, the par- 
ticulars of his birth, baptism, marriage, etc. These i 
papers have to be signed and countersigned by the 
priest and deacon, and then to be sent to the bishop's 
registry, which, in Siberia, may be i,ooo miles away — 
and all this with an expenditure of stamps, and red 
tape, and filling up of blank forms that is simply 
appalling.* Again, every priest has to keep a clerical 
journal of his official acts as to what he and his fellows 
do daily. This is for the bishop's assistant ; and, should 

• One of these blank forms, fiivea me by a prolopope, relaies to each 
of the clergy in a p.irticular church. Here are the headings of some <A 
■he columns :— 

1. Name; place of birth ; from what rank in society ; where educated, 
and in what subjects ; when promoted to last appointment, by whom, and 
to what office ; whether holding any additional appointment ; when and 
how rewarded for service ; whether having a family, and, if so, of whnt I 
number. 

2. What he knows ; of what capacity in reading and explaining the I 
catechism. Scriptures, etc. ; whether he be a singer ; and how many times' ■ 
in the year he has composed his own sermons. 

3. His children ; their place of education ; character ; what Ihey xn I 
learning ; and their behaviour at home. 

4. His family relations. 

5. Whethcrhehaseverbeenaccuscdbeforethecourt.andhowpunishedi 1 
or whether the trial is still pending 
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the journal be suddenly found not written iq) to dale, 
the priest Is liable to be punished. *' How would you 
be punished ? " said 1 to a protopope. " With 3 good 
talking to, perhaps, for the first offence . and iot Uie 
second a fine. cw. it may be. have the delinquency in- 
scribed on my character paper"; in other words, to 
carry a blot on his escutcheon perhaps for life ! 

X'erily. ecclesiastical discipline, whether in great things 
or small, is not a dead letter in Russia. Perhaps it is 
not altogether uncalled for. By it priests are foii>idden 
to find their amusements at the theatre, or in cards, 
bufifooner)', or dancing ; and mention is made of 
another evil greater than these, in which we shall 
recognize an old foe, too well known in England. 
It is drink!* 

It is not mailer for surprise, then, that the status ol 
the Russian clergj- is low, as it was in England when 

* The exceUeot Rnssaa boc^ on tfae doty of paiisfa prmti, ipetkin^ oi 
drankmoess fifty jwan ago, nys, " Vd tfaougfa dninkcnness b a lin so 
grievous and deadly, Ifaere are very many in our time who scarcely pass 
a day wiihotu indulgti^ Ibdr sotdsb passion for drink. Wherefore . . 
the councils forbid ... all clerks ... so much as to enter a tavern, under 
pain of deprivation and occomcnunicatian.' This b a painful and humili- 
ating subject, though the more respectable amongst the Russians regard 
the matter in various lights. Some, of course, condemn such priests 
unmercifully. One man toM me he had not communicated for several 
yeara ; " for," said be, " ho* can I in Ihe morning receii-e the sacran'.CDC 
from the bands of my country priest when I knoiv that before night he 
will probably be inebriated ? " To which some, in effect, reply that he 
should look at the light and not only at the lantern ,- as a religious general 
aud lo me, " If my priest supplies me properly with the ordinances of the 
Church, 1 am not concerned with his private life— iliai lies between God 
and his own soul." Others, again, make allowance for iheir great tempta- 
tions. On five festivals in the year, at least, such as Christnvis, New 
Year, Easter, etc., the priest is supposed to go the round of his parish and 
say a prayei in every house ; and on these festive occasions refreshment 
stands on the sideboard, and vodka, or spirits, is offered as drink- -Iha 
evil results of which, among clergy and laity, on one of the festivals, 1 
myself could not but observe. 
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Christianity had existed no longer here than it now has 
in Russia — say in the fourteenth century, when Chaucer 
wrote his " Canterbury Tales." \Vc have no room for 
boasting ; nor are these remarks made with any idea 
of drawing unfavourable comparisons, but only to give 
a true picture of a large class of the Russian eccle- 
siastics. 1 called upon some few of the priests in 
Siberia, who, like the peasants, seemed decidedly ' 
superior to, and better off than, those in Russia. On 
arriving at a post-station. I not unfrequently sent for 
or called upon the priest, gave him tracts to circulate 
in his parish, and offered to sell him, at a reduced rate, 
portions of Scripture for distribution, which offer was 
almost always accepted. 

Let me now pass to the monastic clergy, who alone 
fill all the higher offices in the Russian Church. 
Among the monastic clergy are many scholars. The 
present Metropolitan (Macarius) of Moscow, formerly a 
professor at the Academy, may be selected as a bright 
examp.e. He has written extensively, and, from the 
very outset of his literary career, is said co have resolved 
to devote all the money derived from his works to the 
progress of knowledge. He has founded scholarships 
and prizes at Kieff, Petersburg, and Vilna, and as long 
ago as 1867 he possessed a capital of ^12,000, the in- 
terest of which IS distributed yearly in premiums for the 
best compositions in the Russian language. It was this 
amiable dignitary, as related in my first chapter, whom 
I had the honour of visiting when passing through 
Petersburg. Other things might be said to the praise 
of many of the Russian clergy — notably their simple 
manner of living. In none of their houses that I 
entered in Siberia was there the least approach to 
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luxury, and the library of one of the best priests I met 
was all too scanty for the literary work he had in hand. 
I remember, too, that I entered the sleeping-room of 
the archimandrite {who is also the Metropolitan of 
Moscow) at the " Skit," near the Troitza monastery, 
and found a chamber that would be thought not too 
well furnished for a guest in an average English 
rectory. Further, in Russia, both orders of clergy fast 
at least 226 days in the year; and the monastic clergy, 
which includes all the bishops, never eat flesh at all. 
I met with a practical illustration of the strictness with 
which the clergy abstain from forbidden food. At a 
post station where we stopped, and where the priest 
had come to us, we invited him to drink tea, and 1 cut 
for him a slice of white bread and buttered it. This 
he declined, as it was a fast-day, and butter was for- 
bidden. I then offered him a slice of bread ; but 
another difficulty arose, for, having to lay in a large 
stock of white bread at the previous town, we had 
requested the baker to put in a little butter to keep it 
moist. The good man's conscience therefore, he felt, 
would be defiled even by this, and so I was obliged to 
call for black bread wherewith to entertain our fasting 
guest.* 

Something must be said of the Russian monasteries 
for women and men. They are of three sorts : Lavra, 
of which there are only three, namely, at Kieff, Peters- 
burg, and Troitza, near Moscow; next are those called 
"Ccenobia"; and, lastly, others called " Stauropegia." 

' There arc four great fasts in the year, during which are eaten only 
bread, vegetables, and fish: i. Lent; 2. St. Petet's fast, from Whit- 
Monday to the agth June ; 3. Fast of the Virgin Mary, from .'\ugust ist 
tOi;tb: and 4. GL Philip's fast, from November isih to December 26th. 
Wednesday and Friday also are fast-days. 

12 
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Their general characteristics are Egyptian rather than 
Roman.* 

One of the monks of the Yuryef Monastery, near 
Novgorod, gave me the following outline of their 
daily life : They rise at half-past two (one o'clock on 




festivals), go to church till six, and from six till 

* The Lavra of Egypt are supposed to have been collections of teats 
in the deserts, where each provided for himself, but joined the rest in 
conunon devotions. Ccenobiawcre institutions where all Uved associated. 
The disci[dine is the same in aU thtce, but the Stauropegia are under the 
dfarect jurisdiction, not of the txshops, but of the Synod. Dr. Neale gives 
theBBmbenof Riuiian monasteries for men at 43S. and for women, 113. 
H7 tlmaiMCk mentions a gross toUlof47i. Greek monks need not be 
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nine they sleep. Then they go to church again for 
an hour and a half, and afterwards breakfast. This 
over, they are free to sleep or do as they please till 
five in the afternoon, when evening service brings 
them together for an hour and a half, after which 
they sup and go to bed. They have but two meals 
a day, never eat flesh, and, when observing the fasts, 
eat vegetables only. 

To sum up, then, all that need here be said of the 
Russian Church — very different thoughts arise according 
as one looks at the every-day religion of the people, or 
their formularies and theology. The former may cause 
pain and grief, the latter excite sympathy and hope ; 
and it will be my object in the remainder of this 

ecclesiastics, and are all of ihe oider of St. BasiL The head of a large 
monastery is called an archimandrite (or abbot) \ of a smaller monastery, 
a hegumen (or prior), whilst Ihe lady superior of a monastery for women 
is called a hegumena. There are monk priests, and also monk deacons, 
and in the churches attached to the nunneries a large pan of the service 
is performed by the nuns. Among the Russian monks, according to Dr. 
King, are three degrees : novices, who should serve three years ; the 
proficients, who wear the lesser habit ; and the perfect, who wear Ihe 
greater or angelic habit, which last are said to be uncommon in Russia. 
Men are not admitted to be monks till 30 years of age, and nuns do not 
receive ihe tonsure till 60, or at least 50. Younger women may enter as 
probationers ; but they lake no vow, and are at liberty to leave and be 
married. Probationers, whether men or women, wear a black velvet hat 
without a brim, and the men a black cassock. Proficients have a black 
veil attached to the hat (with metropolitans this is white), and monastics 
of the third degree always wear the veil or hood down, and never suffer 
their faces 10 be seen. In the time of Peter the Great the monasteries 
had became homes for the idle, and he issued many salutary rules con- 
cerning them. Monastics were to confess and receive the communion 
four times a year, though they were not compelled to confess to their own 
superior. They were to avoid idleness ; were not allowed (with the 
exception of the superior, the aged, and infimi) to keep servants ; were 
not to receive or pay visits without permission ; and in all monasteries 
the monks were to be strictly kept to the study of the Bible, the most 
learned were to explain it, and such only were to be promoted to offices 
and dignities. 
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chapter to expand these thoughts in a fair and honest 
way, without sparing blame or withholding praise. 

Most persons, who have had the opportunity of 
observing, allow that the Russians are a religious 
people. One sees this not only in the large numbers 
both of men and women who attend the churches, but 
also in the tens of thousands who yearly go on pil- 
grimage to sacred places. The monks of Troitza 
sometimes have in summer, on a feast day, a thousand 
guests. Some, of course, are idle wanderers, going 
from place to place to get food ; but many walk hun- 
dreds — nay, thousands— of miles to redeem a vow or 
offer a prayer for something specially desired. Much 
of this, no doubt, is eminently unspiritual and super- 
stitious. Much of their worship is perilously like, if 
not altogether, idolatry ; yet it should be remembered 
that the average Russian knows no better ; and what 
can be expected of the peasant, if the highest autho- 
rities of the land, on arriving at a city, make it their 
first object to pay their devotions, if not, as at Ephesus, 
before " the image which fell down from Jupiter," yet 
before a picture to which is attributed miraculous 
powers.^ We can at least admire, however, the in- 
tention in these things ; and if the Russian peasant can 
only be kept sober, he displays a number of virtues, 
some of which are not found so abundantly in other 
and more advanced countries. They are a kind, a 
generous, and a hospitable people, by no means un- 
mindful of philanthropic effort, and at least, we may 
add, intensely ecclesiastical. 

Again, there is much to admire in the formularies of 
their Church, although Dean Stanley brings against it, 
and justly, three weighty charges— extravagant ritual, 
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excessive dogmatism, and a fatal division between 
religion and morality. \\Tien, however, the Russian 
Church is compared with the Roman, and spoken of 
as like it, certain considerations should be bome in 
mind which malce the comparison result in favour of 
the former. Russia did not receiv'e the religion of 
Jesus Christ in its purity. The merest tyro in Church 
history knows that when the stream of Christianity 
had flowed down to the tenth century, it was no longer 
pure as at its source. But follow the stream as U 
branches east and west, and observe which of the two 
remains the purer,* And if this be said to be negative, 
and much of it belonging to the past, then other con- 
»derations may be adduced which seem to bring the 
Greek Church nearer to the English than many sup- 
pose, and notably so in two vital points, namely, the 
attitude of the Russian Church to the Holy Scriptures, t 

* Wben clerical celibacy. Cor instance, was imposed in the W«t, it was 
DM tbOowed in tbe East, nor was the cup denied to the Russiaa laity wben 
it was withbcld from die Roman. The Russian Church never bbricatetl 
apargatarjr.aadihensoklindnlgcncestogetpeopteoutof it. The Eastern 
Cbud haa never added imcaibci&c articles to the Nicene Creed, as to 
that of Pope Kbs the Fourth, and issued the whole as binding opon all 
whowoald be safcd. Again, the errors of the East hare at kaa the stamp 
of antkfDty. Tbey bare not added to the Cbhstian &itb novel article*, 
stich as the Inunacolate Cottccption of the Virgin, or stiU less claimed a 
sapcemacyaiidiii£ill3MUiy«1uch in the early Christian councils would need 
Odiy to have been mentiooed to have been scou led ; but in a very real sense 
ii msq be said that Russia Itts kept liK £uth as she recetved iL 

t ltiaxysaipnse9aaie,as 1 confess it at first surprised me, to learn the 
pbce Ae Ritssaa Cburdi gives to the Bible in her "Treatise on the Doty 
of Paridi Priests,' — a book by two Russian bishops, which has been adopted 
br d« whc^ SdavtMiaa Clwrcb, and ^lich all Candida its for orders are 
ic quir ed to have read, and to sfcow their acqoaiiuance with before being 
ecdamed. Tbe book be^os by saying that " to leach the people is the 
pdesfs very first dnty,' and then (til) that the pnest is to leach the &ith 
and the taw ; that (ix.} ' aD tbe artides of £uth are cantainrt m the Word 
of God— thai ts, IB tbe books of the Old and New Testament*; and that 
(XL) " Bone odw books aie to be held by ns as Dinne Scr^mes, or called 
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and her doctrine respecting salvation through Christ 
alone.* She does not forbid or hide the Scriptures 
from the people, even if she neglects them, nor has 
she siereotyi>ed her errors by the claim to infallibility. 
There is room, therefore, to hope for a change for the 
better, which in my humble opinion should be attempted 
from within, by a wider circulation and more general 
study of the Scriptures ; next, by a vastly increased 
amount of good and Scriptural preaching ; and. once 
more, by a powerful attack on the prevailing sin of 
intemperance. Would the priests only endeavour to 
instil into their people, respecting drink, half the 
abstemiousness and self-denial that they leach them to 
observe concerning forbidden food, they would render 
Russia such a service as I have no words to express. 

the Word of Cod, than the two volumes of the Old and New Tes laments.'' 
Agam (xni.),that " the writings of ihc Holy Fathers are of great use. . . , 
But neither the writings of the Holy Fathers, nor the traditions of the 
Church, are to be confounded or equalled with the Word of God and His 
commandments ; for the Word of God is one thing, but the writings of the 
Holy Fathers and traditions ecclesiastical are another." And further 
(xxxii.), " Sogreat being this work of teaching, etc. . . . we cannot fail to 
see how needful it is for the priest to abound both in word and in wisdom, 
in order lo the well-fulfilling of this his vast duty ; and the only way hereto 
is that he be skilled and nourished up from a child in Holy Scripture." 

• The " Treatise on the Duty of Parish Priests" reads (xxiX.): "Since 
the sole beginner and perfectet of out holy faith and of everlasting 
salvation is our Lord Jesus Christ (Heb. xii. 2), and there is none other 
nanie under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved, but only 
His (Acts iv. t z), . . . it is plain that in each of the above kinds of teach- 
ing, (he priest ought to instil the knowledge of Christ Jesus, inculcate His 
doctrine, dwell on His exceeding compassion, and possess the soul with 
this Iniih, that Christ alone is made until ui of God wisdom, righUous- 
titts, sanclijication, and rttlempHon (1 Cor. i. 30). ... In evety ease, I 
say, ftccording to circumstances, he can implant, and is in duty bound to 
impl>int, the knowledge of Christ Jesus ; and so all instruction, and every 
particular instruction, should be grounded on Christ ; for all that can be 
either written or said in reference 10 the faith, and to everlasting happiness. 
It It be not pounded on failh in Christ, is uaftuilful, and can never save." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

FROM TOMSK TO KRASNOIARSK. 

Book-distribution in Western Siberia.— Departure from Tomsk.— Post. 
bells. — How to sit in posting. — Sleeping, — Boundary of Western 
Siberia.— Wild and domesticated animals. — Birds, — Scenery. — Road- 
side villages. — Peasants' houses. — Hammering up " the Prodigal 
Son." — Siberian towns.^Houses of upper classes. — Misadventures. 
—A hospitable merchant.- Frontier of Eastern Siberia. 

I HAVE said that, on returning to Tomsk, we found 
the remainder of our books arrived. The reader 
may like to know how we had prospered in relation to 
their distribution through Western Siberia. Our sin- 
gular mission greatly puzzled the Russians. I have 
since heard how it reached the ears of the worthy 
Archbishop of Tobolsk that a strange Englishman had 
been through the district, leaving thousands of books 
to be given away. Like a watchful shepherd, his first 
anxiety was to see that they contained no heresy. 
Having examined the books, however, and perused 
a set of the tracts, he found them exceedingly good, 
and would by no means put anything in the way of 
their distribution ; but, said his Eminence, " Those 
English are a queer lot, and there must surely be some 
ulterior motive behind it." To the same effect were 
many of the officials' cogitations as they oozed out and 
reached me from time to time. We met with no 
opposition, however, or even questioning of what we 
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were doing. The fact that the revolutionists have 
sometimes distributed seditious leaflets inside pam- 
phlets approved by the censor makes the police on 
the alert in European Russia ; but I have usually 
found even there, so long as all was clear and above- 
board, that the authorities were willing to forward 
my endeavours ; and I so far availed myself of this 
willingness in Siberia as to distribute more through 
the authorities than formerly, and less in proportion 
with our own hands. Still, we gave an immense 
number personally, and many also we sold, on the 
principle that a man values most what he pays for. 
At each of the towns and villages on the Obi we 
made up parcels and sent them with a note to the 
parish priest, asking him to distribute the books 
gratuitously. As the periodical — Tlie Russian iVork- 
man — could be had post-free for a rouble a year, many 
said they should get it. One man intimated that he 
should write for 50 copies forthwith, and another that 
he should get the same number of subscribers in his 
neighbourhood, on the Lower Obi, where he had built 
a little church, and had had his son instructed to read 
to the people. Our greatest success, however, in 
Western Siberia, and one that would have repaid us 
for all our trouble, has since proved to be the plans 
laid at Tiumen, through which town, as observed 
before, some 18.000 exiles pass yearly. From data 
given me in the prison, we had calculated that there 
would be about 2,000 pass during the summer who 
could read, and for these I left 1,980 Russian Scripture 
portions, 36 Polish, German, French, Tatar, and Mon- 
golian Scriptures. 546 copies of the Rooski Rabotchi, 
and 2.520 tracts. The exiles going east are sent 
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away in the barge weekly, and, before the party starts, 
a religious service is held by a priest at Tiumen. I 
have since heard that after this service, throughout 
the summer, our books were distributed ; so that I 
trust they are now to be found not only among the 
convicts in prisons, but also with those who have been 
sent to live free, but in comparative solitude, in the 
furthest corners of the country. 

Some have shaken their heads and said that the 
men would sell the books, and make cigarettes of the 
tracts. This, however, I doubt ; but, even if it be so, 
it may simply mean, in the case of the Scriptures, that 
a book has passed from the hands of one who did not 
care for it to those of one who does. But the Rus- 
sians have great respect, amounting almost to super- 
stition, for what they call "holy books"; and such 
books are a great deal too scarce to allow of their 
being generally uncared for. Moreover, in Siberia, 
books of this character and tracts are new. In 
European Russia, many, on receiving the books, said 
they had no idea there were such publications in exist- 
ence ; and we had cases in Asia of soldiers giving 
their last kopeck to get a copy of the Gospels, the 
Psalms, or the New Testament. 

Before leaving Tomsk we gave the Governor books 
for the public institutions of his government, and left 
with him boxes to be forwarded to the residence ol 
the Governor- General Kaznakoff, at Omsk, I had 
been made acquainted with this latter officer, both 
officially and privately, in Petersburg, and had been 
invited to call upon him on my return through Omsk, 
to be introduced to his family. The general had told 
me also to telegraph to him in case I got into prison, 
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or in the event of any other small casualty, and I 
looked forward with pleasure to my visit ; but with 
my subsequent change of plans, i wrote asking that 
the books I had sent might be distributed in the pro- 
vinces of Akmolinsk and Semipolatinsk, and thus 
finished arrangements for the supply of the public 
institutions in all the four provinces of Western 
Siberia : our total distribution thus far being 4,000 
Scriptures and 9,000 pamphlets and tracts. 

We now prepared to drive into Eastern Siberia, 
and on Thursday evening, June 19th, galloped out 
of Tomsk in two troikas, containing ourselves and 
baggage — the latter reduced, but still a heavy load. 
Outside the town the tongues of our horses' bells were 
unloosed, and we jingled merrily along. The said 
bells are placed beneath the douga, over the centre 
horse, and are intended to give notice to the public 
generally, and all whom it may concern, that post- 
horses are coming, and, accordingly, that it is their 
bounden duty to get out of the way. If they fail to 
do this, which is sometimes the case, especially at 
night, when the drivers of slow-going vehicles are 
nodding on their seats, then "the rule of the road" 
is that the post-boy may give them a cut with his 
whip — a visitation inflicted sometimes upon men. and 
sometimes, with caravans, upon the leading horse, 
which, in his driver's absence or sleep, is supposed to 
know the side of the road he ought to take. 

We were now becoming accustomed to our jolting 
mode of travel, and I had already discovered a secret 
in connection therewith worth handing down to pos- 
terity. It concerns the position of the body and legs 
in the tarantass. If you place your heels against the 
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Iront of the vehicle, or against a bag or box, your feet 
become excessively tired ; and if you lie at full length, 
flat, you may soon imagine yourself in a ship's berth, 
rolling from side to side. Now, my golden secret is 
this : First secure to yourself (in a hole if possible) a 
soft, springy base upon which to sit, and then place on 
that a ribbed circular air-cushion. Secondly, put your 
down-pillow behind at an angle of 60 degrees, and, il 
you like, an air-pillow, without ribs, in the nape of your 
neck. But the next arrangement is the most impor- 
tant. Draw up your legs till the knees come on a 
level with your chin ; then put beneath the knee-pits a 
soft parcel or bag, sufficiently high to leave the feet 
dangling above the ground ; and the result will be that 
you will travel with comparative comfort by night and 
by day continuously for 1,000 miles. Being thus fixed 
before and behind, and kept laterally straight by the 
side of the vehicle and your companion, the only 
direction in which you can be shot is upwards and 
heavenwards, to come down, alas ! on the old spot ; 
and this must be accepted as your minimum amount oJ 
local disturbance. The reader may think it utterly 
impossible to sleep under such circumstances — and at 
first it is so. But Nature will assert her claims. A 
Siberian priest told us that, when he travelled from 
Europe, he could not at first sleep at all in the taran- 
tass ; but that, when at last he did so. he lost no less 
than three hats whilst wrapped in slumber. As for 
myself, I soon learnt to doze ; and in my journal 01 
June 2 1st 1 find the entry, " Managed to sleep quite 
soundly in the tarantass till 8 o'clock this morning." 
It was not always, however, one could sleep the whole 
night through; and I recollect on one occasion awaking 
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from a beautiful dream of pleasant society in an Eng- 
lish drawing-room to find myself, to my disgust, outside 
a Siberian post-house. On another occasion I had 
been sleeping soundly, and, on looking out early in the 
morning, found that the driver had followed my 
example : and the horses, not feeling the lash, had 
followed suit, and so we had come to a standstill, and 
all were slumbering together. I gave the man, how- 
ever (to confess it for once), a dig in the back ; his 
whip fell on the horses, and they galloped in style to 
the end of the stage. 

On the third day after leaving Tomsk, we ap- 
proached the boundary that divides Western from 
Eastern Siberia ; but up to this f)oint we had not met 
with a large number of wild animals. No wolves came 
alongside the tarantass as they did last year in the 
Caucasus, nor did we so much as catch sight of a 
bear, as on my journey from Archangel.* As to 
domesticated animals, large herds of cows were seen, 
and milk was abundant. Strange to say, however, 
the people make little or no cheese ; and the peasants 
do not usually butter their bread. Their fresh butter, 
when they make it, is without salt, and is generally 
used for cooking. The pigs of the country are a long- 
legged breed, and are frequently seen running about 
the village streets. They furnish the long bristles 
from their mane which are used for making brooms. 

* Mr. Alkinson gives the following list of mammalia as inhabiting 
Siberia :— The reindeer, slag, roebuck, elk ; the argali, or wild sheep, and 
wild boar; the jackal, wolf, tiger, and bear; the Corsac and Arctic foxes ; 
the lynx, glutton, and polecat; the beaver, otter, badger, hedgehog, 
ermine, Arctic hare; sable; flying, striped, and common squirrels; the 
Siberian and common marmots; the water and common rats; the mouse, 
bai, and mole. 
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We saw no lack of birds of prey in Western 
Siberia, for hawks of various kinds are seen sailing 
gracefully over ever)' town. We met with the largest 
number of sportsmen's birds between Tiumen and 
Tobolsk, chiefly water-birds, with wild ducks and 
geese in abundance. I tasted at Ekaterineburg the 
gluchar, or cock of the wood, the same as our caper- 
cailzie. It was a well-tasted bird, from whose breast 
ten persons were helped, and it may be bought in 
the winter at Ekaterineburg for %d. In the Altai 
regions is found a magnificent eagle called the bear- 
coot, of which specimens are shown in the Bamatil 
Museum. It is strong enough to kill a deer with 
ease ; and it not unfrequently happens that, when 
wolves have killed and begun to eat their prey, a 
pair of bearcoots will attack and kill or drive them 
away, and eat their intended meal. The Kirghese 
tame these birds for the purpose of hunting. 

As we pursued our way towards Eastern Siberia, 
there was a slight improvement in the landscape. For 
a long distance, after leaving Tomsk, the country was 
flat ; but in the direction of Krasnoiarsk was seen a 
range of hills to the south, dotted with pine-trees, the 
country looking English-like and fertile, well wooded, 
and here and there under cultivation. Hitherto the 
herbage had been singularly luxuriant ; but, from the 
station next before Atchinsk, pasture became less plen- 
tiful, and thus, in a measure, explained why henceforth 
our hire of horses was to cost us double. The number 
of towns and villages along the road for the first 400 
miles of the way — that is, from Tomsk to Krasnoiarsk 
— was more numerous than might be expected, though, 
the further east we went, the further apart they were. 
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The post-houses were rarely more than from ten to 
fifteen miles distant from one another, and we frequently 
drove through two or three intervening villages. To 
describe one village is to describe them all— the chief 
difference being that whilst each consists of a single 
street, with detached houses on either side of the way, 
some villages are larger than others. One we passed 
through was said to be nearly three miles long. The 
said street is usually wide, but never by any chance 
paved, though now and then a few boards are laid 
down for a footway. Nor is the street usually beau- 
tified with anything worthy the name of a garden. 
Now and then a few trees are planted in front of a 
house, but with such a high, clumsy pallisade to keep 
off the cattle, that the attempted cultivation of beauty 
becomes rather a disfigurement than otherwise. The 
priest's house is often one of the best in the place. 
So, again, the post-house usually stands out promi- 
nently ; and if there happen to be any Government 
official in the village, an extra coat of paint, or some 
little ornamentation about the exterior, may point out 
the house inhabited by superiors ; but ordinarily the 
houses of the peasants or farmers are very much alike. 
The foundation may perchance be of stone, but all 
else is of wood. For the walls, trees are cut and 
barked, slighdy flattened by being cut away on two 
opposite sides, and then laid one above the other, the 
ends being dovetailed together at the corners. The 
interstices between the logs are calked with moss, and 
the roof is generally of overlapping boards. So long 
as the foundation holds good, the houses look tolerably 
neat ; but when this begins to give, or the logs to 
rot, they become strained and warped in so many 
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directions as to present a ver>' dilapidated appearance. 
When the houses are intended for the accommodation 
of human beings only, they generally have no second 
storey ; but in the case of farm-houses, where cattle 
are sheltered, we frequently found them having an 
upper storey approached by an outside staircase. There 
were usually also out-houses adjoining, and under the 
same roof ; so that one had but to leave the dwelling- 
room upstairs, cross a passage, and open a door, to 
find oneself looking down upon beasts and cattle, and 
other denizens of a farm-yard, which share the same 
roof, though not, like the Irish pig, the same apart- 
ments as their owners. The interior of the house is 
as simple as the outside. In the centre is a brick 
stove. The walls are whitewashed or papered, and 
adorned with pictures according to the mean.s and taste 
of the owners. Portraits of the Imperial family figure 
largely, so do battle scenes, pictures of the saints, and 
family photographs. As already observed, I took 
with me a large number of illustrated prints of "The 
Prodigal Son," round which was written the parable 
in Russ. Having provided myself with a hammer 
and tacks, I was wont to go into the guest-room at the 
post-houses, and there nail up the picture, to the 
great admiration usually of the post-master. I have 
heard from a gentleman, who has recently crossed 
Siberia, that these pictures still adorn the walls of the 
post-houses, and that the books given with them are 
carefully preserved. My action, however, was not 
always understood at first, especially by those who 
could not read. One woman, who saw only an early 
stage of my operations, ran off to her husband as 
frightened as if I had been nailing up an Imperial 
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ukase. They usually proceeded at once to read the 
parable ; some said they should have it framed ; and 
one post-master, a Jew, said in German, as he finished 
reading, that it was " a right good story." 

What has been said of Siberian houses thus far 
refers more especially to the houses of the peasantry 
and their villages. The traveller, however, from 
Tomsk passes certain small towns which have cross 
streets, wooden footways, perchance a small hospital, 
and the residence of an ispravnik. or a few well-to-do 
merchants. On entering the dwelling of one of these '■ 
classes, one finds large rooms, papered walls, and . 
painted floors, with perhaps a square of carpet near 
the sofa and table. Things look plain but comfortable 
within ; and the out-houses, such as kitchen and bath- 
house, are at a convenient distance in the yard. The 
liability of the kitchen to catch fire partly accounts for \ 
its being detached ; and these out-houses serve as a i 
residence for the servants. 

Houses occupied by persons highest in position, 
such as governors of provinces, and high military 
officers, are also of wood, and often without a second 
storey ; but the rooms are more spacious and en suite, 
enlivened with flowers and creepers, and the tables i 
enriched by articles of virtu from Europe. It is 
interesting to an Englishman to see how many things 
from London find their way to these remote regions. 
Thus, when sitting at a desk, one finds oneself among 
Cumberland leads and Perry's coloured pencils, and a 
dozen other trifles, reminders of home. 

Our journey from Tomsk to Krasnoiarsk was not 
entirely devoid of incident, our misadventures being 
connected for the most part with a limping wheel. 
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Our first misadventure happened in returning from 
Barnaul, when, in the middle of the night, in the 
midst of a field, one of our shafts broke. But this 
might have happened anywhere ; and fortunately there 
happened to be a man resting by the roadside to feed 
his horses, who lent us his pole to go to the next 
station. Early in the morning, however, it was dis- 
covered that our Siberian Jehu had been driving so 
furiously that, Uke Phaeton, his classical ancestor, he 
had set the wheels on fire. Matters were made worse 
for want of a smith at hand ; and when we found 
a smith, he had no coal. We applied, therefore, a 
liberal allowance of grease, and limped on to Tomsk, 
where the whole concern was supposed to be put in 
order and cleaned, with the addition of new shafts and 
mended wheels, at a cost of nearly ^2. We had 
not travelled four-and-twenly hours before the wheel 
was again on fire, and we paid several shillings for 
the repair of the axletree ; a little further on, 24^. 
more; and then, on the evening of the third day, we 
arrived at a village where lived a smith. Now this 
man was well known in the district as an extortioner. 
He came to us clad in a pea-green dressing-gown, and 
smoked a cigarette as he leisurely walked round the 
larantass, just as a man surveys a horse. He informed 
us that he would put us right for ^5, which we flatly 
refused to give. " But you will certainly break down 
if you proceed," urged the extortioner. "Then," said 
I, " if we do, we will not come to you for assistance." 
Said some of the people, " You had better go on to 
the next station at Bogotol, where there lives a mer- 
chant named So-and-so ; and if you ask him he will 
recommend you to an honest wheelwright." With our 
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spokes roped together, therefore, and wetted, we 
waddled on, and arrived at Bogotol between three 
and four in the morning. 

"Is the merchant So-and-so at home?" was the first 
question we asked at the post-house. "Yes," said they; 
"but he is asleep, and will get up for nobody." "Indeed," 
said 1 to my interpreter, "will you go to htm and say 
as politely as you can that an EngHshman travelling to 
Irkutsk has met with an accident, and will be greatly 
obliged if he can recommend him an honest wheel- 
wright?" And off went Mr. Interpreter, with a glum 
countenance, evidently not liking his job. He knocked 
at the merchant's door, expecting to get roundly abused 
for his intrusion. But the merchant, on ascertaining 
what was the matter, asked the stranger in, and shouted 
to his servants, Peter, Timothy, and John, to bestir 
themselves. One he sent for the wheelwright, another 
to heat the samovar, and a third to prepare some food; 
and then, said he, " I cannot think of letting you go 
till the wheelwright comes, and all is going well " ; after 
which he plied his visitor with talk, telling him what a 
famous place was Siberia; that any one might come in 
his neighbourhood, and, without payment, till as much 
land or cut as much grass as he Hked. no man for- 
bidding him ; though labour, he added, was scarce, 
and imported goods dear. Thus, after tea and talk, 
and the arrival of the workman, the merchant re- 
turned to his slumbers. But I thought this one of the 
finest examples of hospitality and kindness to strangers 
I had ever met with, and 1 wondered much whether a 
broken-down Russian traveller, knocking up an English- 
man at four in the morning, and asking to be recom- 
mended to an honest wheelwright, would have received 
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a kindlier reception. The honest wheelwright mended 
us up for a few shillings, and, after calling to thank the 
merchant, we started, and about noon reached Krasno- 
rechinska. Here we called, upon the priest, who had 
3,000 parishioners, of whom he said 200 could read, 
for whom we gave him some pamphlets, and sold him 
four New Testaments. He possessed a large Russian 
Bible, which cost upwards of six shillings, and was, he 
said, the cheapest to be had. 

By night we reached Atchlnsk, the first station in 
Eastern Siberia, and although the roads were per- 
ceptibly better immediately we crossed the border, our 
poor wheel was out of trim again, and threatened to 
detain us far into the morrow. And now came sundry 
physicians 10 administer advice, chiefly, however, in 
their own favour. One wished to sell us a new wheel 
for ^i, another to make an exchange of our two front 
wheels for £2, and so on ; in answer to which I declared 
that 1 would go straight to the Ispravnik and show my 
grand letter from Petersburg. "But," urged Mr. Inter- 
preter, "the Ispravnik has nothing to do with mending 
wheels!" "True," I replied; but — "Let us go!" 
And so we did, and were kindly received. " If your 
axletrees are of iron," said the Ispravnik. "1 doubt 
whether there are any persons in the place capable of 
mending them ; but, even if there are, they will most 
likely be drunk, as to-day is a /He; and you must 
therefore wait till to-morrow." I pleaded, however, 
that he should do his best, and things turned out better 
than he prophesied. A wheelwright was found, who 
for half-a-crown enabled us to proceed, and early next 
morning we reached Krasnoiarsk. 
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THE most remarkable of the natural features of 
the Yeneseisk province is its wonderful river, 
the Yenesei,* much of our knowledge of which, below 
Krasnoiarsk. we owe to the discoveries of Wiggins and 
Seebohm, Nordenskjold and Th^el, all of whose infor- 
mation has come to us within the past seven years.t 

As I stood on the banks of the Yenesei at Kras- 
noiarsk. it appeared to me the most majestic stream I ■ 

* Its most distant sources rise under another name in Mongolia, on 
the eastern side of the Khangai mountains, whence ihe Selenga and 
the Orkhon, flowing together into Lake Baikal, emerge as the Angara, 
which Hows into the Yenesei proper near the town of Yeneseisk. The 
stream that is calUii the Yenesei, however, rises in the Tannu range oF | 
the Altai mountains, whence it bursts through the Sayansk chain in ■ 
cataracts and rapids, and enters Siberia south of Minusinsk ; and then, 
flowing on beyond Krasnoiarsk, it is joined by the Angara, the Lower 
and Upper Tunguska, and the Kureika, all flawing in on the right bank. 
The Russians give its length as 3,472 miles, thus making the Yenesei the 
fourth longest river in the world, being exceeded only by the Nile, the 
Amoton, and the Mississippi. 
* Ste Appendix D. 
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had ever beheld ; and, when looking at the rush of its 
waters, I was thankful that we had attempted r.othing 
so rash as to descend by a raft on its bosom ; for, how- 
ever pleasant a method of travelling from Minusinsk 
this might be in summer, it would be nothing short of 
madness to attempt it during the spring floods. Some 
idea of the swiftness of the current may be gathered 
from the report of M. Theel. who says that, including 
stoppages and without rowing, they were carried in 
their boat from Krasnoiarsk to Yeneseisk, a distance 
of 300 miles, in 2J days ; that is to say, they floated 
down the stream at just about the same speed as we 
attained with three horses at our best travelling, namely, 
1 30 miles in a day and night. Allowing for stoppages, 
they floated at the rate of seven miles an hour. Dr. 
Peacock, who lives at Krasnoiarsk, informed me that 
the river in quiet places has a current of five miles an 
hour; in swifter places of 10 miles, and in some very 
rapid parts of i 7 miles an hour ; but this last may per- 
chance refer to the two rapids, through one of which 
M. Thdel's party had to shoot at Padporoschensk, 
about 170 miles below Krasnoiarsk, and the other, 01 
which Mr. Seebohm speaks as remaining unfrozen all 
the winter through.* 

I imagine that the grandest thing to be witnessed 
on the Lower Yenesei is the breaking-up of the ice, 

• The gigantic proportions of the Yenesei will be further realised from 
Its width, which at Krasnoinrsk, 1,700 miles from the sea, is more than 
1,000 yards, and at Yeneseisk it measures rather more than a mile. From 
thence it widens gradually, so that at the Kureika it enlarges to about 
three miles ; and between Tolstonosovsk and Goltchikha it expands like a 
lake with a breadth of more than 40 miles. The delta and lagoon formed 
by its waters are about 400 miles in length. The depth of the river varies, 
of course, according to the season, but opposite Dudinsk M. Thdel's 
sounding-line indicated a depth of 12 fathoms. The river has a fall of 
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which Mr. Seebohm has described as he saw it in 
1877. Proceeding down the river on the ice with 
Captain Wiggins, they reached the ship Thames in her 
winter quarters near the confluence of the Kureika 
with the Yenesei, and were quietly waiting for the 
opening of the navigation, when on the ist of June 
commenced what Mr. Seebohm calls the "battle of 
the Yenesei." The pressure underneath caused a lar^e 
field of ice to break away, which, by collision with an 
angular point of the bank, resulted in the piling up of 
a little range of ice mountains 50 or 60 feet high, and , 
picturesque in the extreme. Huge blocks of ice, six 
feet thick and 20 feet long, were seen standing per- 
pendicularly, whilst others were crushed up in fragments 
like broken pottery. Some were white, and some clear 
as glass, and blue as an Italian sky. Then the river 
began to rise, and in the course of the night the whole 
crust of the Yenesei, as far as could be seen, broke up 
with a tremendous crash, and a dense mass of ice-floes 
and pack-ice rushed irresistibly up the Kureika, driving 
the poor ship like a toy before it. and leaving it in the 
evening, amidst huge hummocks of ice. almost high 
and dry. The velocity of these masses of pack-ice on 
the Yenesei was reckoned on some days to be not less 
than 20 miles an hour. This sort of thing continued 
for a fortnight, and during two days it was calculated 

4,000 feet, and the banks generally are sleep and lofty, from 60 to loo feet 
above ihc water Thus it would seem that comparatively httle land is 
covered by the summer floods, which is just the reverse in the case of the 
Obi. M. Th^el observes, however, that it frequently happens, when one 
bank is high, the other is low, from which it follows that the v^etation on 
either side assumes a somewhat different character ; for where the bank 
is low, and consequently exposed to inundations, one aces abundance of 
willows, whilst the higher bank is very often covered with fir, pine, and 
Urcb. 
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that 50,000 acres of ice passed the ship up the con- 
stantly changing Kurelka. which alternately rose and 
fell. Many square miles of ice were marched up for 
some hours, and then marched back again. Sometimes 
the pack-ice and floes were jammed so tightly together 
that it looked as if one might scramble across the river 
without much difficulty. At other times there was a 
good deal of open water, and the icebergs "calved" as 
they went along, with much commotion and splashing, 
that could be heard a mile off. Underlayers of icebergs 
grounded, and after the velocity of the enormous mass 
had caused it to pass on, the "calves," or pieces left 
behind, rose to the surface like whales coming up to 
breathe. Some of them must have done so from a 
good depth, for they rose out of the water with a con- 
siderable splash, and rocked about for some time before 
settling down to their floating level. At last took 
place the final march past of the beaten winter forces 
in this great 14 days' "battle," and for seven days 
more came slowly down the stragglers of the great 
Arctic army — worn and weather-beaten little icebergs, 
dirty ice-floes looking like mudbanks, and broken pack- 
ice in the last stage of destruction — after which the river 
was found to have risen to a height of 70 feet. 

To proceed, however, from the river to the basin 
through which it flows. The Yenesei gives its name 
to Yeneseisk, that central Siberian province which is 
bounded on the west by the governments of Tobolsk and 
Tomsk, and on the east by those of Yakutsk and I rkutsk. 
It is the only province that stretches across the country 
from the Altai range to the Arctic Ocean, a distance 
from north to south of nearly 2,000 miles; or, to put 
tt in another way, it extends from the latitude of London 
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to that of the most northerly point of Asia, 
degrees of the North Pole.* 

The province is divided into six uyezds, with six 
principal towns, viz., Krasnoiarsk, Minusinsk, Yene- 
seisk, Kansk, Aichinsk, and Turukhansk. The dif- 
ferences of temperature between its various parts, 
are, of course, very great. The southern portions 
about Minusinsk we heard spoken of as the Italy 
of Siberia ; and at Krasnoiarsk, towards the end of 
June, we found the temperature like that of an English 
summer. Further north, at Yeneseisk. the greatest.: 
heat of the year 1877 (registered in June) was 92*5, 
whilst the greatest cold sunk to 592 below zero. This 
cold was exceeded in December of the same year at 
Turukhansk, where the thermometer sank to 63'0 
below zero. 

The province is covered with magnificent forests iq>i, 
to the Arctic Circle, but the trees rapidly diminish in 
size further north, and disappear soon after lat. 69°, 
These forests are principally of pine. In the neigh' 
bourhood of Krasnoiarsk the pine and the larch attain 
to colossal dimensions. The pine frequently rises to 
200 feet in height, but is never more than six feet in 

* The province has an aiea of nearly a million square miles — that is ta 
say, is somewhat larger ihan the aggregate surface covered by Austria, 
France, Russia, Spain, and all the British possessions in Europe. The 
soulheni part onl)' is mountainous, all above the 6olh parallel being flat and 
svampy. It has some half-dozen large and thousands of smaller lakes in 
the luHdras of the north, and the province is well watered by the Yenesei 
and its larger affluents,— namely, the Angara, the Podkamennaia (or 
story) Tunguska, the Nijnaia (or lower) Tunguska, and the Kureika. 
In 1873 the population was thus classified: hereditary nobles, 800; 
personally noble, 1,600; ecclesiastical persons of all sorts, 4,000; towns- 
people, 20,000; rural population, 232,000; military, 15,000; foreigners, 
42 ; and others, probably aborigines, 122,000. The 101.1I population in 
1880 was 371,000, or about three-fourths of the population of Liverpool, 
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diameter at the base. The larch, which has the furthest 
northern range, sometimes attains to the same height, 
but its diameter is but four feet on the surface of the 
ground.* 

The forests abound with animal life, as do the rivers 
with fish. Fish forms the principal food of the natives, 
and in summer almost every one is a fisherman, using 
nets and lines, or spearing by torchlight. In the 
Yenesei are found pike, ruff, perch, and tench, all 
which are little esteemed, and serve as food for the 
dogs. The more valued are the sturgeon, salmon, 
and various species of the genus Coregonus. The 
common sturgeon is caught along the whole Yenesei, 
and sometimes weighs more than 200 lbs. The sterlet 

* The larch is called in Russ Hstveiiitsa (from lisl, a leaf, and ■vtmU, 
a crown), in allusion to the arrangement of its acicular leaves. Its wood 
looks well for the walls and ceilings of the peasants' rooms. The larch 
is highly valued also for its power of resisting the effects of moisture, 
besides which, whetj used as fuel, it is found to produce a high degree ol 
beat (in which respect the birch comes next), though it does not produce 
a brilliant light. For the tile-kilns it is preferable to all other wood, but 
it is not used for charcoal, nor does it serve well for burning in the house, 
OD account of the pungent and stupefymg qualities of its smoke ; nor in 
the fiimaces used for the manufacture of rolled iron plates, for it soils the 
metal. 

The elegant spruce fir, with its branches almost down to the root and 
trailing on the ground, is more abundant, and extends nearly as far north. 
The Siberians look upon this tree as very important for commercial pur- 
poses. The wood is white, light, and very elastic. It is the favourite 
tree for masts, and is considered the best substitute for ash for oars, 
and it makes the best " knees " for shipbuilding. Snow-shoes also are 
generally made of this wood. The quality is good down into the roots. 
It is, however, subject to very hard knots, which are said to blunt the edge 
of any axe not made of Siberian siccl. The Siberian spruce is less abun- 
dant, and differs from the common spruce in having a smooth bark of an 
ash-grey colour. The leaves are also of a much darker and bluer green. 
The wood is soft and liable to crack and decay, and is consequently oflittle 
commercial value ; but, being easy to split, it is largely used for roofing and 
for fuel. The cost of firewood in Siberia per sajcn, or seicn-fcct cube, is 
3J., as compared with 12s. in Petersburg, and from ku. lo 30J. at Moscow. 
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usually weighs only three or four lbs,, but occasionally 
reaches 1 8. The salmon is most numerous in the upper 
course of the river at Minusinsk, where it is caught in 
great numbers. 

The birds of the Yeneseisk province have receive! 
much attention from Mr. Seebohm. He brought home, 
in 1877, about 500 eggs, and more than i,ooo skins, but 
he thinks that he would have had a still larger bag had 
he made Yeneseisk his head-quarters instead of the 
Kureika. He speaks of a perfect Babel of birds when 
the ice was breaking up at the beginning of Jund 
Gulls, geese, and swans were flying about ^n all d: 
tions, also flocks of redpoles and shore-larks, bram- 
blings and wagtails ; and in the course of the summer 
were seen the sea-eagle, the rough-legged buzzard, the 
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At Krasnobrsk a. log of building timber, So feet long, costs from 20d^ to ] 
3^., whilst bricks cost from i6i. to joj. per 1,000. The Scotch fir, with the I 
uppertnink and branches almost of a cinnamon yellow, is in many places 
very abundant. 

The Siberian is proudest, however, of his cedar — a tree very similar in 
appearance to the Scotch fir, but more regular in its growth— clothed with 
branches nearer to the ground, and with an almost uniform grey trunk 
For furniture and indoor wood it is considered to be the best timber in the 
country, and is said never to rot or shrink, warp or crack. It is soft and 
easy to work, but has a hne grain, and is almost free from knots. The 
Ostjaks use it for building their large boats. They take a trunk two or 
three feet in diameter, split it, and of each half make a wide, thin board. 
Having no proper saws, they are obliged to cut the wood away with an 
axe, and thus the greater part of the tree is wasted. The Russian peasant 
is still more prodigal with his timber, for when 1 was going through the 
forest east of the Yenesei, a felled cedar-tree was pointed out, and the 
remark made that it was quite usual that a man who wanted nuts should 
cut down a fine tree for the sole purpose of replenishing his bag with the 
nut-filicd cones. 

The birch is common up to the 70th parallel, :ind still further north, ( 
the tundra, in suitable locahtics, the creeping birch and two or three sorts,] 
of willow may be met with. The alder is abundant, and the juniper. Th* 
poplar is found as far north as Turukhansk. The Ostjaks hollow thdi 
canoes from the trunks of this tree. 
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sparrow-hawk, and various kinds of owls. In addition 
to our species of cuckoo, the Himalayan cuckoo made 
its way to these regions, though it had a different note 
to that of our English bird — a guttural and hollow- 
sounding Iwo, which could be heard at a great distance. 
Ravens and carrion-crows were plentiful, and jackdaws, 
magpies, and starlings were seen at Yeneseisk, though 
the jackdaw and starling did not go much further 
north, which remark applies also to the bullfinch. The 
nut-cracker was found as far north as the Kureika, 
where it showed a desire to be sociable, and often 
perched on the rigging of the Thames. Besides these, 
Mr. Seebohm, among many other birds, mentions the 
thrush, the black, hazel, and willow grouse, the caper- 
cailzie, bittern, crane, lapwing, and golden plover. To- 
wards the end of summer is to be seen, he says, a 
curious sight on the tundras — flocks of geese in full 
moult and unable to fly. 

The Russian population of the province is settled 
for the more part in towns and villages by the side of 
the river, and along the great high road crossing it. 
The natives wander over the remainder. Russian vil- 
lages are seen from ro to 15 miles apart on the rivers' 
banks, at which travellers proceeding north may find 
oarsmen in summer and horses in winter, — horses, that 
is, as far as Turukhansk, beyond which first dogs and 
then reindeer are employed. 

Most of the corn that is raised in the province grows 
about Minusinsk, where it may be bought at a fabulously 
low price, and whence It is brought down the river in 
barges and flat-bottomed boats.* Rye is not cultivated 

* In 1S76 the number of steamers on the Venesei was four, all of which 
had paddle-wheels, and were used for tuning barges. The steamen took 
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further north than Anlsiferova, 40 miles below Yene- 
seisk, and oats not beyond Zotina, on the 60th paralleL | 
Potatoes are cultivated up to Tumkhansk, but they are | 
small. Agriculture, in fact, practically ceases a little I 
beyond Yeneseisk, The Russians alone give any j 
attention to it, as the natives are too busy fishing during ] 
their short summers to till the land. Cattle are raised ( 
to some small extent in the valley of the Yenesei, 
though the people do not appear to understand how to J 
make the most of them. Cows are found as far as I 
Dudinsk ; but though in some of the villages they may I 
have 40 or 50, it is almost impossible to get a glass of I 
milk, the calves being allowed to take it all. An Anglo 
Russian lady informs me that, were these cows treated J 
like English ones, even for a few days, they would I 
lose their milk ; therefore a Russian cow is only par- 
tially milked, the rest being left for her calf A scientific 1 
gentleman told my friend that It is the peculiarity of all j 
cows only lately redeemed from a wild state to lose their i 
milk when deprived of their calves. The making of 1 
butter is only half known on the Yenesei, and of cheese \ 
not at ail. Sheep are found as far as Vorogova, and 1 
goats up to Yeneseisk. 

Of the towns and villages on the Yenesei, Yeneseisk 1 

no cargo on board, and some of ihe barges were arranged like floating-^ 
shops. These last leave Yeneseisk at the end of May, and return from 
the lower part of the river at the end of September, during which period 
the two largest steamers, with engines of 60 or 70.borse power, make two 
voyages, the smaller only one. Some of the barges are of 25° Ws burthen. 
Besides these steamers, there were two sailing-boats of 50 Ions burthen 
each, and a number of others from 6 to ao tons. It should also be added 
that there are large pentagonal boats or barges, constructed with huge 
umbers in the com.growing districts on the upper part of the river, whence 
they are towed down each by I J or 20 men, and then, arrived at thdr 
destination, are broken up for building or firewood. Huch was the Heel of 
the Yenesei at the time of the visit of M. Thdel. 
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is the oldest, having been founded In 1618; and the 
most curious is that of Silovanoff, near Turukhansk. 
It is inhabited by exiled Scoptsi, a fanatical sect whose 
principal doctrine is based on Matt. xix. 12, who muti- 
late themselves, and endeavour to persuade others to 
follow their example. When these people are caught 
so acting, they are banished.* 

It has already been intimated that the aborigines 
wander over the uninhabited parts of the province. 
In the south, about Minusinsk, are Tatars, most of 
whom have embraced the Christianity of the Russian 
Church. In the north, to the west of the river, are the 

* Mr. Seebohm tells me that, as regards material comforts, this village b 
far in advance of the ordinary Russian villages. He found the land well 
cultivated and railed off, the cattle kept out by gates, and there was a 
hospital for the sick. The houses were ventilated, the joining work was 
good, and there wqre books. All intoxicants were forbidden, and likewise 
tobacco and tea and coffee. Morally, in fact, it was a model village and 
without crime. The inhabitants, however, of whom there were more men 
than women, had a remarkable appearance. They were all sallow ; the 
men were beardless, with squeaky voices ; and no inhabitant was less than 
forty years of age. A " baby's music " had never been heard among 
them. They keep all the festivals of the Russian Church, but have no 
priest. They say that every man is a priest, and that he can perform 
priestly acts only for himself. They provided Mr. Seebohm, as a guest, 
with both tea and butter, but the Scoptsi themselves eat no animal food 
but 6sh, use no butter and drink no milk. At least this was so origin- 
ally; but here breaks forth a fact that should be respectfully dedicated 
to all who suppose it within the bounds of possibility to bring every one, 
or to keep every one, to the same way of thinking. These people number 
less than a score, have no one in the village not of their awn persuasion, 
and yet they have split into two sects, the difference being that one 
drinks milk and the other does not. Originally some 700 or 800 were 
sent from the government of Perm ; but many on the Yenesei were 
dying, and rhey petitioned to be removed elsewhere, and are now to be 
found with other Scoptsi in large numbers in the province of Yakutsk. 
As to the relative salubrity of these and other Siberian provinces, the only 
clue that I have is that whereas in 1879 the death-raic in the government 
of Perm, whence these people came, was 5-07 per cent., it was 4'13 in the 
province of Tobolsk, 3'S9 in that of Irkutsk, and 3'5I in the province of 
Yencieisk. 
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Samoyedes and Ostjaks. West of the river, al thel 
extreme north, are the Yuraks, and below them the I 
'funguses, which latter wander over a far larger area! 
than any other tribe in Siberia.* Those in the Yene-l 




seisk province give themselves to the care of reindeer 

* Dr. Latham observes that, if we lake ihc principal populations Ihat 
are common to the Russian and Chint-se Empires, we find them to be the 
Turkish, Mongolian, and Tungusian races; the Turk on the west the 
Mongol in the middle, and the Tungiase on the east. The Tunguse 'race 
begins, he says, north of Peking, and stretches through Manchuria across 
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and to the chase. M. Th^el speaks of them as the 
most intelligent of the natives on the Yenesei, and says 
that their rich women, probably wives of chiefs, often 
wear furs of beaver, sable, and black fox to the value 
of many hundreds of pounds sterling, fie mentions 
also, as some proof of their intellectual taste, that there 
was presented to him a hexagonal spindle of ivory, 
upon which the days, the weeks, and the months were 
indicated by different signs. He speaks also of a game 
they had resembling chess, of which all the pieces were 
of ivory. 

Among the principal animals, objects of their chase, 
are the sable, the common fox, the white fox, the elk, 
the reindeer, the wolf, the bear, the ermine, and the 
squirrel. At the beginning of October, and sometimes 
also of January, they start on snow-shoes. Alone, or 
in company, the hunter goes into the virgin forest, 
some hundreds of versts from any habitation, and is 
followed by a little sledge drawn by dogs. If he 
finds the track of a sable, he follows, and, on lighting 
upon the animal, he has not much difficulty in killing 
it. But the sable often takes refuge in a hole, and 
then there is nothing to be done but to await his 
pleasure in coming out ; and as this may be by night as 



the district of the Amur, and north-east and west to the sea of Okhotsk 
and to the Yenesei. Of the Tunguse family the Manchu is the most 
civilized, whilst in Siberia we have Ihem in their extreme character of 
rude nomads, unlettered, and slill pagan, or but imperfectly Christianized. 
The Tungusian approaches the Mongolian, the Osljak, or the Eskimo, 
according as his residence hes north or south \ within the limit of the 
growth of trees or beyond it, on the champaign, the steppe, or the 
tundra. On the tundra the horse ceases to be bis domestic animal, and 
the reindeer or the dog replaces it. Hence we hear of three divisions of 
the Tunguse family calkd by difTerent names, according as they possess 
horses, reindeer, or dogs. 
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well as by day, his retreat is covered with fine threads 
attached to bells, which give the alarm. The hunter 
may thus have to wait two or three days ; but, if he i 
happen to kill the much-coveted animal, his trouble ia 




well rewarded; for a good sable skin fetches from 
sew. to ;^io. In skinning, the coat ought not to be 
stretched ; but, on the contrary, contracted as much as 
possible, in order to render the hairs more bushy, 
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which enhances the value. Hence the skins one 
meets with in commerce are all short and wide. 

The common fox is taken with snares and traps. 
The black fox is very rare in these parts, and its skin 
is valued up to ^loo. The white fox is taken on the 
tundra by means of traps placed on the top of little 
hills. This animal generally retires south towards 
the middle of September ; and as it is known that 
the fox, rather than jump over an obstacle, however 
low, goes round it, the hunters, profiting by this 
knowledge, set up barriers of branches, leaving open- 
ings where they plant their snares, and catch their 
prey. The hunting of the elk is carried on by men 
on snow-shoes ; and such numbers of this animal are 
killed that in some years one may buy at Yeneseisk as 
many as 10,000 skins. Reindeer are taken in numbers 
equally large, sometimes in traps, and sometimes by 
driving whole herds into an enclosure, from which they 
cannot get out.* 

One of their modes of capturing the bear in the 
Yeneseisk province is by fixing a wooden platform to 
the trunk of a tree, and at such a height from the 
ground that the bear is forced to stand on his hind- 
legs at full length to reach the middle. On this plat- 
form are numerous barbed iron spikes, and at the 
higher part a joint of meat. The bear arrives, stands 
up, and puts forward one paw to seize the bait ; but, 
bringing it down on the spikes, finds it fixed. The 
furious animal puts down the second to release the 

* The homs of these animals are very fitie. I was presented with &. 
pair in Archangel, measuring nearly four feet from the skull to the extre- 
mities, which are a yard apart. Tiie brow antlers ate tj inches loi^, and 
the bes-antlers, or those next above, 16 and 18 inches respectively, whilst 
the total measurement of antlers and branches is upwards of 14 fecL 
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first, which also is caught, and he thus becomes an 
easy prey to the huntsman. 

Thus the natives spend their days — fishing in summer 
and hunting in winter. They have no towns, no vil- 
lages, no houses, but live in tents of skins or of bark, 
according to the season ; and they have little idea of 
civilized life, or the mineral wealth with which their 
country abounds. Iron ore is found in the valley of 
the Yenesei, and from the province, in 1877, 2,700 
tons were cast ; also from the mine of graphite, on the 
Kureika, Captain Wiggins ballasted one of his vessels. 
The greatest mineral product of the province, how- 
ever, is gold, of which I shall speak in the following 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A VISIT TO A COLD-MINE. 

Gold in Siberia. — Where found. — Gold-hunting. — A prospecting party.^ 
Thawing the ground. —Subterranean passages. — Hardships. — Mining 
calculations.— Building of barracks.— Preparations for our visiL — 
Costumes.^ Road through the "forest primeval." — Luxuriant vege- 
tation, — Crossing mountains. — Arrival at mine. — Labour of miners. 
— Gold-washing machine. — Government inspection. — Wages. — 
Hours of labour.— Miners" food.— Pay-day.— Drink and its follies.— 
Miners' fortunes. — Mines of Eastern Siberia. — Return to Krasnoiarsk. 

NOT many Englishmen, probably, would think of 
going to Siberia to seek for El-dorado, the 
fabled land of gems and gold. Many tons of precious 
metals, however, are found there yearly ; and there are 
firms, consisting of only two or three partners, that net 
an annual income of more than half-a-million sterling. 
The Russian empire furnishes an eighth part of the 
gold found yearly throughout the world, and three- 
fourths of this quantity come from Siberia. It was at 
the beginning of the century that gold-washing was 
commenced in the Urals, and a period of great pro- 
sperity followed from 1825 to about 1850. Since that 
time the number of mines has increased, but the 
profits are less, because, whilst the value of gold has 
diminished, the price of labour has risen. The sources 
and afilluents of the great Siberian rivers are rich In 
gold. The districts on the west of Lake Baikal that 
are most worked are those of Yeneseisk, Irkutsk, 
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Kansk, Nijni-Udinsk, and the sources of the Lena,, 
which last are the richest.* 

Accordingly, when we arrived at Krasnoiarsk, the 
large town of the Yeneseisk gok!-niining district, and 
made acquaintance with some of the gold-seekers' 
families, it appeared a good opportunity to visit one of. 
the mines, since they were called " uear." It was rather- 
alarming, however, to discover what were the Siberians''^ 
notions of the word near, for in that huge country lOO 
miles or more go for nothing — in fact, are a mere trifle, 
and not too long to be travelled for the sake of a ball or 
a festive gathering. The gold-seekers' daughters even 
sometimes go out to their fathers' mines within this 
distance, and, when they do so, stride their horses in 
top-boots and knickerbockers to save their dresses 
being torn in the primeval forest, or, as it is called, 
the taiga. When, therefore. I found that a pair 
high boots would be necessary, and that it would in- 
volve a long journey on horseback, I rather hesitated. 
We had, how-cver, been introduced to the Director oTj 
the Krasnoiarsk Hospital, Dr. Peacock ; and when 
appeared that not only he, but Mrs. Peacock also, 
would join the party, my courage rose, and I deter-t' 
mined to go. 

But, before we start, let me try to give the reader 
some idea as to the localities in which the gold 

* East of Lake Bnilol are many mines on various rivers, such as tbs J 
Nertcha, ihe Ingod.i, and the Onon. Another famous river is the Olekmay 
whilst the Amur produces so much of the precious melal that the yield o 
some of its valleys is fabulous. 1 heard, near Albazin, concerning t" 
Upper Amur Cold-mining Company, that for ihe past icn years ihey b 
washed 150 poods of gold annually, which, reckoned at ^2,000 a pood — H| 
price during the year of my visit — gives a product of £,l.<» 
the Vitim, during the summer of 187S, from 300 to 40D poods, I was tol^i 
had been extracted, which represent from .^600,000 to ;£8oo,ooo stcriio 
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found, and how it is discovered. In the mountainous 
districts of the forest countless brooks unite into rivulets, 
which, in accordance with the character of the land- 
scape, have a strong fall, becoming very rapid in the 
spring, and still more so in the summer, after the melt- 
ing of the snow. The waters uproot trees, undermine 
rocks, and sweep along earth, gold, and other metals 
with resistless fury, till the lowlands are reached, where 
the stream, having no longer the same force, allows the 
heavy gold to sink to the bottom, to be covered, per- 
haps, next season with more gold, or, perhaps, by 
earth and rubbish. It will be easy to understand, 
then, how a layer of sand containing gold may be 
thus formed, and subsequently covered over with bed^ 
of earth and stone. 

The professional tayoshnik, or gold-hunter, has to 
discover these auriferous layers ; but this he cannot do 
alone.* There must be a prospecting party made up. 
which may consist, say. of an overseer, a leader, 8 work- 
men, 10 horses, 18 saddle-bags, provisions, and tools. 
the whole of which may be estimated to cost ji^soo. 
which amount has to be risked, for the party may go 
out into the taiga and find nothing, or what may prove 
worse than nothing.t 

• Any one, indeed, may go into ihe uoinhabiled taiga to seek for 
gold (as the himter may penetrate the same dismal region in search of 
g.-ime), provided, that is, he have a certificate from the mining officers, 
which he rnay get by giving proofs of good citizenship from the local 
authorities among whom he resides. He is then at liberty, when be has 
found gold, to hire the land from the Govemraeni for the purposes of 
mining. 

t A party of this kind will go where, perhaps, the foot of man 
has never trodden. Fortunate is the tayothiiit if he have by his side 
a faithful native who can direct ; otherwise be throws himself into a 
labyrinth of smiiU valleys and hills, intersected in all directions by 
rushing mountain streams. He has no path to guide bim save the course 
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The tayoshnik knows, however, that the Siberian 
gold deposits are almost always to be met with on the 
banks of streams, or in their beds. Again, gold is 
often hidden in crevices of the earth that have evidently 
once served as channels for running water. Moreover, 
he knows that those rivers that wash up gold are always 
such as have their sources in ravines, the rocks of 
which are very much weather-beaten. Gold is rarely 
found at precipitous spots, and is most abundant where 
the water ages ago had a calmer current, and conse- 
quently no longer possessed the necessary strength to 
carry the heavy metal along.* 

The hunter must, however, dig some depth beneath 
flie surface, the thickness of the beds of earth covering 
the gold varying from 2 to 20 feet, though it increases 
sometimes to isofeeL At some spots three or four 
gold deposits, at plasts, as they are called, lie one over 
the other, separated by thick strata of earth and rocks, 
in which case the lowest of the plasts is generally the 
richest-t 

of the rivers, often no compass save the sun, and in this manner he travels 
— mounted, perhaps, on a small Siberian pony, or, in the far north, on 
the back o( a reindeer. In situations where it is impossible for him to 
make use of small sledges drawn by reindeer on the frozen rivers, he has 
lo run on snow-shoes, everywhere encountering hardship and dangers, 
with certain death in store for him should he lose his way. 

• Large rivers hardly ever cany gold with them, and when in excep- 
tional cases they do, the treasure cannot be recovered, since to turn the 
water from its channel would be too great an expense. The shape of the 
gold grams gives some Idea of its previous history and travels. Arc 
the particles flat and thin ? 1 hen they have been dragged over sand and 
rocks. Are ihey round hke grains ? Then they have been in some whirl- 
pool, participants in a mad circling dance. Or, once more, are they fine 
dust particles, with here and there a larger piece, or with various minerals 
attached — particularly quartz, their original home f Then in this last 
shape the gold has probably bad a comfortable and quiet journey. 

+ The ^toi« vary from 3 inches to 15 feet, and their composition varies 
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With knowledge of this kind, therefore, the gold- 
hunter proceeds till he arrives at a valley along which 
he judges some ancient river ages ago may have rolled 
down its golden sands. . He then seeks in the bed of 
the rivulet for pyrites, iron, slate-clay, or quartz with 
a thick coat of crystals ; and at length he forms a 
judgment as to whether or not he is likely by digging 
to find a gold deposit If his verdict be favourable, 
then all hands are set to work to cut down trees and 
build a rude log hut, in which the party may have to 
live for months. The next business is to dig a number 
of holes or trenches at a distance from each other, to 
get down to the auriferous layers — that is, if there are 
any ; for if there be none, their labour of course is lost, 
and they have to try elsewhere. But if there be auri- 
ferous layers, it is no easy matter to get to them, for 
gold-hunting is usually followed in the winter, often with 
the thermometer many degrees below zero, and when 
the ground is so hard as not to be pierced even by a 
pickaxe ; they have, therefore, to make huge bonfires, 
whereby the earth is softened, so as to allow trenches 
of considerable depth to be dug. This manoeuvre has 
to be repeated until the longed-for gold is found, or 
unyielding stone presents an impenetrable obstacle,* 

These trenches or holes are made under the super- 



considerabl)'. Blue clay, coarse sand, quarti, clay-slate, limestone, granite, 
and syenite occur frequenily, as well as iron in the most various combi- 
nations ; and, mure rarely, ferruginous red clay. This last is very tough, 
and in the rainy season causes the workmen no little difficulty. In return, 
however, it contains a good deal of gold. In the district of the Olekma 
the gold deposit rests on a bed of lirm rock. 

* In many localities it is in liie coM season only that the trenches can 
be dug with advaninge. In summer ihey would be quickly flooded. 
Even in the winter the waier must be fought against, and there are some 
places where the earth is dug out from under frozen rivers. 
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intendence of the overseer. Samples of the earth are 
constantly tried, and so guidance is obtained as to the 
direction in which other work should be begun, and 
some idea formed as to the depth and breadth of the 
beds of gold. Often, however, the metal lies so far 
beneath the surface that it would scarcely be possible 
to dig out all the trenches begun. In such cases the 
wider ones are sunk into wells or shafts, and subter- 
ranean passages are made.* 

Thus the work of testing a locality may take some 
little time ; meanwhile the workmen and overseer live 
in their wretched hut. which often is not well roofed, 
and heated only by a portable stove. The wind whistles 
through the cracks of the moss-calked walls, an insup-j 
portable heat reigns in the vicinity of the stove, while, 
on the opposite walls, icicles gleam like brilliants, and 
melting snow falls from above. The air is rendered 
poisonous by the exhalations of the inmates and the' 
vapour ascending from damp clothing hung near the 
fire to dry. In, fact, as the workmen say, the atmo-' 
sphere is thick enough " to hang up an axe 
However, in the wilderness, even such a shelter is a 
longed-for refuge when a fierce snowstorm is raging_ 
and the thermometer has sunk to far below zero. i 

But the climate is not the only hardship the goldJ 
hunter has to encounter. His provisions consist of 
black rusks, dried meat, tea, and a little brandy ; and 

* These are llie beginning of tlie so-called ^rHA'Pnines. The sublcrranean 
work, which is carried on principally during ihe winier months, does iw 
difTer much from the ordinary work of the miner. Poisonous vapours 
not usually occur, but, when culling through clay-slate, the presence 
sulphnte of cobalt has sometimes an injurious effect. The passages are 
nine feet wide and high, and two labourers generally work from two to 
three tons of sanri per day. The sand thus accumulated during the winter 
is thrown up into heaps and washed in 
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often he does not possess as much as could be wished 
even of this meagre fare, for he is obh'ged to carry with 
it all requisite tools and weapons on his beasts of 
burden, and communication with civilized centres 
or dep6ts is usually difficult, and in spring sometimes 
impossible. My interpreter told me he had an uncle, 
■who was a tayoshnik, who made an income of about 
;^i,ooo a year, but had sometimes, for want of better 
food, to eat bear's flesh. 

But supposing the overseer to have discovered a 
promising spot, and to have tested the earth from 
several holes, he can then strike an average as to the 
amount of gold that may be got from every hundred 
poods — that is, every 32 cwt., or say every ton and 
a half— of sand. If the amount be five zolotniks, — 
say, f oz.. this is thought rich ; if less than \ oz. it is 
very poor ; sometimes, however, ^ lb. of gold even is 
found to too poods of sand. The overseer has next 
to calculate whether it will pay to work the mine.* 

If, when all things are calculated, the land promises 
to pay, he sticks up two posts, one on each end ot 
the area he has chosen, despatches a courier to his 
employer, and the place is registered at once by the 
commissary of police or other competent authority 
from the local Direction of Mines. The area is then 
thoroughly surveyed by a Government surveyor, who 
makes a map of the spot, and, when all is secured to 

• He must reckon the quantity of eatth and rubbish to be removed 
before he gels la the gold sand, also the number of labourers neces- 
sary to be brought to the place, and food to keep them ; and, further, be 
must consider what will be the summer level of the stream 00 which his 
claim lies, because without the proper supply of water the machinery 
cannot be set in motion, and to put up an artificial water conduit would 
be too expensive. 
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the finder, the proprietor can at once borrow money, 
on the security of his mine, paying at the rate of from 
20 to 30 per cent., according as money is scarce or 
plentiful. Many capitalists, content with this interest, 
employ all their money in this way.* 

The next thing is to build the necessary houses and 
barracks for the future manager of the mine and his 
workmen, the number of which may vary from ro to 
2,000. Provisions and fuel provided, then the digging j 
begins about the middle of February, and the washing J 
about the ist of May, the operations being over on the | 
loth of September, or, if the weather be unusually fine, ( 
on the ist of November, When a mine has been regis- | 
tered, it miisl be worked to some extent, or it is for- J 
felted to the Crown. The owner, however, may sell icJ 
if he pleases, but it must not remain idle. 

It was to a mine that had been opened the same I 
year that we were to start from Krasnolarsk, It was ' 
called the Archangel Gabriel mine, and was situated 
on the river Slisneva, at a spot nearly 30 miles from 
the Yenesei. Our worthy doctor arrayed himself for ' 
the occasion in the costume of a Tyrolese hunter, with j 
a double gun over his shoulders, a revolver and bowie- ' 
knife in his belt, and a huntsman's horn; for he hoped, 
he said, that we might chance to meet with a bear — a 
hope that I cannot say was shared by all the party. I , 
know at least of one who hoped we should not meet! 
with a bear. However, it was by no means unlikely, \ 

' An area eoosisjs of a piece of land about 3J miles long, the breadth ] 
bnng deicnnined by ihe distance between the two mountains in which 
the gold-se»m lies. This is generally from 500 to 1.000 feet. No one 
can occupy more than three consecutive miles ; but a wife, a friend, or 
partner, tiaving a cettilicale, may take Ihe adjoining three miles, and then 
the three miles below may be taken, and so on to any ex 
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and I accordingly armed Mr. Interpreter with our 
revolver. Madame Peacock wore a black velvet hat, 
a magenta chemisette, a brown tweed tunic, black 
knickerbockers, and top boots ; and thus, with a few 
provisions, we started in the afternoon to cross the 
Yenesei to the village of Basaika, The water was 
more than 20 feet higher than it had risen for 30 years, 
the ferry had been washed away, and the force of the 
stream carried down our boat a good mile ere we 
reached the opposite bank; and then, after wading 
through a great deal of mud and water, in doing 
which we learned to appreciate high boots, we reached 
the village, and took refreshment before mounting 
our steeds. We then advanced in single file from 
"the village through the cultivated bottom-land, and 
afterwards through much grjss, that was very like 
penetrating a forest of herbs, to which our horses 
took kindly, for they had scarcely to stoop their heads 
to nibble their fodder. Although the summer was 
young, there were to be seen the acacia in blossom, 
currants, and raspberries ; and among flowers, the 
bitter vetch, the spirsa, anemones. Flora's bell, high 
peonies, aconite, or wolfs bane, and large dragon- 
mouths ; also abundance of ferns, among them one 
strongly resembling the Osmunda regalis, and the 
m^^ificent Stntthiopteris germanica, which attains 
to gigantic growth in Siberia ; and even the trunks 
of the trees and the granite rocks were covered with 
a rich variety of lichens and verdant mosses. 

Thus far, therefore, everything was going well. The 
evening was delightful, and all were in excellent spirits. 
Soon, however, our guide turned into the forest, and 
we had before us the first of two mountains over whose 
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backs we were to climb, thinking to reach our destina- 
tion by nightfall. At this point we began to get some 
idea of what is meant by " the forest prinn 
sometimes the way was all but impassable by reason 
of masses of shattered-down dry wood 
horses stepped over fallen trees, and now waded knee- 
deep up the beds of rivulets; in some places we met 
with snow-white skeletons of dead trees with branching, 
arms ; in others the way, indicated by notches on the 
trees, had been cut with an axe. 

As we mounted higher and higher, we haJ before us, 
a fine, bold, rocky mountain, lit up with the sinkingl 
sun. My companions called to me to look back, and 
we had a splendid view of the noble Yenesei at sunset, 
of its verdant bottom-lands on either side, its impetuous 
stream, and magnificent /orests. 

We then prepared for our first descent. But it be- 
came dusk, and the overshadowing trees made our 
difficulty the greater. My horse, however, seemed to 
know so well what he was about, that I was minded to 
keep my seat and hope for the best. But when all my 
companions, including Madame and the guide, h; 
dismounted, and advised me to do the same if I valui 
my neck, I followed suit till the valley was reachei 
We then remounted for a short distance, by whi( 
time it was quite dark, and for a short space some ol 
the party were lost to the others. All came right, 
however, towards midnight, when we saw afar off the J 
glimmering of a candle. This we hailed with a lustjrl 
blast of the doctor's horn, thinking to awake the in- 
habitants. Our coming had not been expected, but 
letters from the owners of the mine secured us atten- 
tion, and such hospitality as the place afforded. " \jt(. 
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have the samovar," said the doctor; "and bring a 
good large one, please, for we shall empty it." 

And he was true to his word ; for although they 
brought a twenty-glass samovar, it went out empty. 
Russians, however, be it remembered, think nothing 
of drinking from eight to a dozen glasses of tea, and 
we were in need of refreshment 1 

Then came the question of sleep. They had but 
one room to offer us. Madame, therefore, lay on what 
might be called by courtesy a sofa. The bedstead w.is 
politely given to me, and the doctor and interpreter 
lay on the floor. Thus we managed to rest till about 
five in the morning, when we were called. Our toilets 
had to be speedily arranged, and our faces washed with 
a handful or two of water outside the door, for there 
was no sort of washing apparatus to be seen. After 
some tea and rusks, we started to witness the working 
of the gold-mine. 

I had seen the Swedish iron-mines of Dannemora, 
'and had gone down a copper-mine in the Urals; but the 
gold-mine was something new. There w;u( no under- 
ground work going on, and no digging of holes and 
sending up the earth to be washed ; but the whole 
surface had been laid bare. Hence the work resembled 
that of English navvies making a cutting. There were 
a number of small carts drawn by Siberian horses, and 
men with pickaxes and shovels filling them. When 
full, the carts were drawn up an incliiu! to a platfonn, 
and emptied into one encf of a large iron cylinder, 
resembling a coffee-roaster, with holes all round it. 
This was made to rotate by waici'-powcr. and the 
large stones and pebbles were, by the formation and 
turning of the cylinder, tumbled out at the end. Here 
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they were duly watched, so that no nuggets should be 
overlooked. At the same time several streams of water 
were poured into the cylinder, and the earth and small 
pebbles, passing through the holes, fell into a long 
wooden apron, inclined at an angle of 35°, with move- 
able boxes or "pockets." 

In order that we might see how the gold was washed, 
the manager caused some of these pockets to be empti 
on to an inclined plane of clean wood, raised at eilhi 
side, and over which ran equably and slowly a stream 
of clear water. One of the pockets (called dundofka) 
was then emptied on the higher part of the plane, and 
the water soon washed away the mud, the man who 
performed the washing having a wooden scraper, like 
that of a scavenger, with which he pushed back the 
descending grains of gold. This was repeated till 
six poods, or say 200 lbs., of washed earth had been 
placed on the board. After the mud and sand had 
been allowed to roll away, a brush was used instead oiP 
the scraper, and there remained behind perhaps a small 
teaspoonful of gold-dust, or as much as was roughly 
valued at from 40^-. to 50^'. The gold was then placed 
in a miniature frying-pan, and held over a small fire to 
dry, after which it was put into what resembled a 
" poor-box." This was done in the presence of a 
Government official, of whom there is always one at 
every mine, and who is usually a Cossack officer.* 

* It is his duly lo supervise the washing of the gold, which is placed in 
a coffer, locked by the proprietor, and sealed by the Government agent) J 
the quantity of gold washed at each operation being entered in a registo;! 
If they find a quarter of an ounce of gold to a ton and a half of sand, thea4 
zaa men can wash from four to live pounds of gold a day. I heard, hoir-^ 
ever, of a mine lo the south of Yeneseisk, where they usually found from 1 
15 to 10 lbs., and sometimes even up to 36 lbs. a day. Gold thus found 'I 
is not always pure, but is frequently mixed with magnetic iron, which toj 
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The gold thus gained is eventually poured into bags 
of coarse linen, which, after having been stamped with 
the brand of the mine, are sewn in leather sacks* and 
taken to Irkutsk or Barnaul, where it is assayed; and 
afterwards there is deducted the tax of from 5 to 10 
per cent, according to the quantity. Gold assignats 
are given in exchange, payable in six months, or they 
may be cashed at the Government bank at a discount 
of 7 per cent, per annum. Thus all the gold found in 
the country is claimed by the Government, and it Is 
unlawful for any person to have gold-dust in his 
possession unknown to the authorities. 

After we had seen the manner of washing the gold 
we walked into the barracks, the hospital, stables, and 
the houses for the 200 or 300 workmen. I have 
spoken of the hardships that are endured by a pro- 
specting party. Yet, despite all their privations and 
dangers, there is never a lack of persons who volunteer 
their services to wealthy projectors, for they receive 
large wages. The overseer who discovers the mine 
generally stipulates that he shall receive from i to 5 per 
cent, on the yield ; and the percentage given to some 
of the others on a lucky find is very liberal. The 
ordinary labourers, too, such as we saw, are well paid. 

drawn off by a magnet. Nor is the metal all of the same colour. In some 
places it is found very dark, and often still covered by a crust of oxide o( 
iron ; in other places it is of a very light colour, and contains silver. 

• Each bag contains about 50 lbs. of gold. Two of these, further pro- 
tected by a coverinLj of thick felt, constitute the !oad for one horse. To 
the two bags are fastened a long cord and a piece of dry wood, so that, in 
the event of the horses' burdens being washed away while crossing a 
swollen river, the floating wood would indicate the whereabouts of the 
sunken treasure. In ihe middle of June, or at the end of the season, ihe 
departure of loads of gold from the mine is accompanied with pistol-firing 
and the booming of cannon, and cheers and blessings bid the caravan boa 
voyage. 
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Among them, of course, is a great variety of races and 
people. There meet at the mines the nobleman and 
the Siberian peasant ; the former officer of the army 
and the pardoned convict ; the Pole, the German, the 
Tatar, and numberless others, who work in common, now 
freezing in the icy blasts of winter, and now scorching 
in the heat of the. summer sun. They work intensely 
hard (sometimes from 3 a.m. to 7 p.m.), and observe no 
Sundays or saints' days, excepting that of the patron 
saint of the mine. But in most cases they have whole- 
some food, warm quarters, and attention in sickness. 

Some of them, however, run away. It happensi 
occasionally that a man may have secreted gold, with 
which he gets off as early as possible ; and some, not 
reckoning aright the difficulties of travelling so far 
alone, have been found starved, the useless gold clutched 
in the grasp of lifeless fingers. We found some atten- 
tion paid to what might be called the fanaticism of the 
Mohammedan workmen ; the Tatars being placed', 
alone, and convenience being afforded them to cooIC' 
their food in their own way. A separate barrack, too, 
was assigned to married men with their wives. Over 
an outdoor fire hung a large caldron, big enough to 
boil a donkey — the largest I had ever seen. This, I 
presumed, was for cooking the meat ; and in the bake- 
house we saw abundance of rye bread, of which some 
of the men eat 7 lbs. in a day. Their beverages are tea 
and quass. It is forbidden by law to sell spirituous 
liquors at the mines. Only the managers have the right 
to keep them in their possession, though this sensible 
regulation is often evaded by contrabandists. 

When the loth of September arrives, and the work- 
men receive their pay, they break forth into the wildesl 
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excesses. Before leaving the mine, each labourer gets 
a ticket, setting forth what he is to receive, which may 
vary from ;^20 to ;^50. This ticket he has to present 
some miles away at his employer's office, and there, 
awaiting him outside, are merchants and dealers, who 
manage soon to empty his pockets. He too frequently 
begins by drinking ; and then the man who has toiled 
harder than a slave for months is often at a loss to know 
upon what objects and follies to lavish his money. 

Captain Wiggins says that he never witnessed among 
the Siberian miners such scenes of depravity and dis- 
order as mdLy be witnessed among the Australian and 
Californian miners, or even, at times, in the low streets 
of English seaport towns. Another Englishman, how- 
ever, has told me a different story, to the effect that 
one miner, for instance, will take a common woman 
and clothe her in satin and velvet, and then, a week 
after, when money is gone, will tear the clothes from 
her back to raise capital for drink. Another, of a vain 
turn of mind, buys bottles of champagne, and sticks 
them up in a row to throw stones at ; a third will buy 
a piece of printed cotton, or other material, lay it 
down in the dirty road, and, to indulge his aristocratic 
tread, will walk on it ; whilst a fourth, despising to be 
drawn by horses, will yoke to his telega his fellow-fools 
who have spent their money, and so be drawn by 
human beings. The end of this, of course, is that 
their money is speedily gone ; and now comes the 
opportunity of the masters for the following year, since 
they know that they shall want the men again, and 
labour is scarce. Employers, therefore, advance them 
money, and the poor sots start off to walk, perhaps, 
500 miles to their homes or friends, where, having 

15 
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arrived, they must needs return in a few months tc 
begin the labours of another season. 

The managers of mines, some of whom make ^i.ooc 
a year, congregate in the winter in the towns, where 
much drinking and card-playing goes on. If capitalists 
are fortunate, they can make and keep large fortunes. 
Two gold-seekers in Krasnoiarsk are reputed to have 
found, in about lo years, i.ooo poods of gold, of the 
value, say, of /'2.000.000 sterling. We dined at the 
house of one of these men.* 

But to return to the Archangel Gabriel mine. After 
we had looked at the buildings, and seen what else 
there was of interest, we returned to a breakfast of 
beefsteaks, left some books for the workmen, and then, 
mounting our steeds, returned towards Krasnoiarsk : 
and, seeing that four persons similarly attired might 
not meet again for awhile, I proposed that, on reaching 
the town, we should be photographed in a group. This 
was done ; and so ended one of the pleasantest dolours 
of our journey. 

♦ There ere, or were, some rich gold-mine proprietors at Kiakhla, One 
firm there, consisting of three partners, washed in one year enough gold 
lo give a net profit of/|6oo,ooo ; they expected the year after to make 
^1,000,000 ; and the Government surveyor calculated that at that rate the 
mine would last 50 years. Thus many fortunes are realized in Siberia 1 
but hardly a month passes without chronicling some one's ruin, which 
may often be attributed to the fast life and gaming propensities of the 
miners. Hence, although between the years 1S33 and 1S70 about 30,000 
poods of gold were sent out of Eastern Siberia alone, to the value ol 
;£50,CKX),ooo, the finding of which gave employment in some years to 
upwards of 30,00a workmen, yet it will be seen from the furegoing thai 
this great wealth has not proved an unmixed blessing, for the discovery 
of a gold-mine never brings 10 11 a population permanently thriving aad 
industrious. 
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FROM KRASNOIARSK TO ALEXAMDREFFSKY. 

Siiualion of Krasnoiarsk.— Our hotel-— Dr. Peacock.— Visit lo prison, 
hospital, and madhouse. — Cathedral. — Drive in " Roiten Row." — 
Shoeing horses.— Bible affairs at Krasnoiarsk.^ Consignment to 
Governor for provinces of Yeneseisk and Yakutsk. — Departure from 
Krasnoiarsk. — Change of scenery. — Kansk Okrtig. — Our arrival 
anticipated. — Visit to Ispravnik. — Staiistics of crime. — The Proto- 
pope of Kansk. — Parochial information. — Demand for Scriptures. — 
A travelling companion. — Further posting help. — Butterflies and 
mosqui[oes. — Nijni Udinsk. — Telma factory. — A dolour. — Alex- 
andreffsky. 

SIBERIA, immense as it is, has only 17 towns with 
a population of more than 5,000 Inhabitants, and 
of these large towns Krasnoiarsk, with a population of 
13,000, is a fair specimen. It derives its name from 
the Russian words krasnoi, red, and yar, a cliff, in 
allusion to the red-coloured marl of the banks on 
which the town is situated ; its houses being built on 
the tongue of land at the confluence of the Yenesei 
and the Kacha. On the south the plain stretches 
away for nine versts, and on the south-west a range 
of blue hills is descried, which betray their rocky cha- 
racter by sharp and picturesque outlines. The oppo- 
site bank, too, of the Yenesei has. amidst forest 
scenery, some fine rocks, one of which, of curious 
formation, called the Tokmak, rises to the dignity of 
a mount. The Siberians, therefore, are justified, to a 
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considerable degree, in claiming for Krasnolarsk that 
it is picturesquely situated. It was certainly the pret- 
tiest spot we had thus far seen ; and since we made there 
some pleasant acquaintances, and received much kind- 
ness from the people, it naturally lingers in the memorj'' 
as one of the bright spots of our journey,* 

Having arrived early on the morning of the 24th 
June, we drove to what is called an hotel, kept by 
one " Shlyaktin," where we engaged the best room 
in the house for two shillings a day, with two bed- 
steads, for which, as usual in Russia, we provided our 
own pillows and linen. Other things were proportion- 
ately cheap : turkeys 3^. a pair ; a whole calf, nine 
months old, from 35. to 4^^. ; geese from i j, S^, to is. 6ri. 
a couple ; but pheasants, brought hundreds of miles 
from Tashkend, cost 6s. a brace. 

We had not entered many minutes before several- 
beggars came to the window to solicit alms, which 
seemed to be their method of honouring all new- 
comers ; and if they received anything they crossed 
themselves, and no doubt blessed us,+ 

Krasnoiarsk boasts of a Lutheran chapel, though it 

* Owing !□ the formation of the hills about the town, Krasnoiarsk is more 
Ihan ordinarily favoured with abundance of wind, which in winter blows the 
snow off the ground and slops sledging. One night during our stay it 
rained, and the streets were in a condition next morning such as I have 
never seen before or since. To speak of " puddles " would be a mockery, 
and " ponds " is barely the word to use ; whilst to cross the street was to 
run imminent risk of losing one's boots. Fortunately, however, there 
were droshkies at hand, and in these we waded through water nearly iqt 
to the horses' knees. J 

f We saw beggars here and at Tomsk, but 1 do not recollect that thefV 
were numerous or particularly importunate. The Russi.ins are, however,^ 
in this sense, very charitable. It is customary not only lo give a few 
kopecks to such as these, but also 10 the old men posted at the entrances 
of the villages, who have charge of the gates placed across the roads to 
keep cattle from straying in or out 
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is without a resident 



pastor. 



W^e made it our business 



i 
i 



_ id a catechist, Mr. 

Adamson, for whom we had a letter. He was away, 
however, and was represented by an old German 
woman. Whether she recognized in us kindred spirits, 
I know not, but she cried as she shook our hands and 
bade us God-speed. 

We then accompanied Dr. Peacock, who took us 
first to see the prison,* and afterwards the large 
hospital, through which pass annually about 2,500 
patients. A part of it serx'es as a madhouse, in which 
were 48 inmates, 42 of whom were exiles, 28 being 
pronounced incurable. From inquiries I made, I did 
not gather that medical opinion went so far as to say 
that banishment drove people mad ; but it seemed 
that many so afflicted were exiled as prisoners who 
ought rather to have been in lunatic asylums as idiots ; 
such, for instance, was the case of one man who had 
been sent to Siberia for setting houses on fire, and 
who, on arriving, Vepeated his offence, saying that he 
did it "for fun."t 

* It was one of ihe peritylnie charafter, having 46 wards, and a hospital 
tviih sixteen rooms. There were 36 murderers in the place, and the 
number of persons conimilting this crime yearly in the district seemed to 
me> from llie round numbers tbcy gave, to be very high. The sentences 
of murderers, they said, varied from five or six to ao years' hard labour, 
after which time they were free as exiles. The general arrangements of 
the prison appeared to be fairly good. I ihoughtildeanand wcU ordeied; 
and we were struck, in the bake-house, with the enormous size of their 
loaves of bread, some of them weighing from 40 to 50 lbs. 

t In the Tomsk hospital we had seen two persons mad from the efTects 
of alcoholic drink ; and 1 was sorry to hear it asserted afterwards, by a 
Russian medical man, that the proportion of those in Siberia who went 
mad from dtlirium tremens was greater than in England ; and he 
further remarked of his countrymen, that though for a long nine ihey 
indulge in no intoxicating liquor, yet when they once drink ihcy do so 
furiously. A friend of mine had more than one man-servant who acted 
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The hospital building had been originally erected as 
a private residence by a rich gold-seeker.* How far, 
in its altered condition, the house suits the purpose 
ol* a hospical, I could not judge; for in Russia they have ' 
a habit, in summer, of turning the patients out under \ 
temporary sheds and tents whilst the buildings are being 
repaired for the winter; and this was the state of affairs ^ 
at Krasnoiarsk during our inspection. But I am afraid 
the building is not all that could be desired. At Tomsk 
we had seen a summer tent-hospital for 20 men with 
typhus fever. 

Krasnoiarsk has a cathedral, presided over by the I 
Bishop of Yeneseisk, and four or five churches, one 
of which was built at a cost of ^70,000 by a rich 
gold-seeker, by name, I think, Kusnitzoff, which, be 
it known to English readers, means "Smith." We J 
made the acquaintance of two of his daughters during ] 
our voyage on the Obi. They had been spending the 
winter in Petersburg, and were then travelling 
distance of 3,000 miles to spend the summer in Siberia. 
This was their usual practice. One of these ladies 
had travelled to England, had even crossed the Atlantic 
to America, and we were glad to renew our acquaint- 
ance at Krasnoiarsk. Theirs was one of the best of* 
the private houses, on entering which a broad Higbt * 
of steps led to the upper storey, where was a drawing- 

in this manner. They did iwt drink for monilis, and then all of a sudden 
did so without ceasin;,', and would be mad drunk for a week or len days. 
At last, exhausted, they slept for a day or two, a.i)d woke up abashed, 
promising to do so no more ; but, alas ! it was only till the next time. 

* It is the same, 1 suspect, as thai mentioned by Mr. Hill in his "Travels 
in Siberia,' 30 years ago, the dimensions of which he fiives as 131 feet 
long by 98 broad and 52 high. It is of two storeys, and in Mr. Hill's time 
was fumisheJ after the most elegant mode of Petersburg. The articles 
brought from that capital alone cost its onraer from £6.000 to ^7,000. 
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room, or rather a ball-room, containing two grand 
pianos, the walls being hung with European oil-paint- 
ings, and where, among other curiosities, we were 
shown three nuggets of gold, each of which must have 
weighed several pounds, but serving no purpose but to 
be looked at, save that a natural indentation in one 
had been used on certain grand occasions as a cigar- 
boat. In front of the house was an enclosure, full of 
shrubs, dahlias, and flowers ; but it was manifest that 
horticultural operations were carried on with difficulty. 
The Siberians do more with flowers in their rooms, thus 
adding much to their beauty. 

We dined at this house, and afterwards were taken 

for a drive. The plain running south of the town is 

the " Rotten Row " of Krasnoiarsk ; and here we saw 

I fair Amazon, of good position, and the mother, by- 

J the-bye, of three children, with hair cut short behind, 

r sitting astride her horse, in knickerbockers and high 

I boots. It was the only instance we saw of this, how- 

[ ever ; and further east, on the Amur, I met with a 

I lady in a riding-habit that would have been becoming 

I enough even in Hyde Park. 

We drove some distance up the bank of the Yenesei, 
I intending to visit a monastery a few miles distant, but 
I were stopped by the unusual height of the floods, 
I and returned to pass through the two handsome 
I squares in the middle of the town, and the smaller 
I streets which cross the principal roads at right angles. 
I We passed a public garden, also given by Mr. Kus- 
I nitzoff to the town. We walked there in the evening, 
[ leaving the carriages at the gates, as did several fasWon- 
I ables, and found inside a place for refreshments, rooms 
I for cards, and a promenade. As we strolled about 
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among the trees and shrubs I asked how long they 
had been there, and found they were self-planted, and 
that the garden was an adaptation from nature. Cl< 
at hand were blacksmiths' forges, where they vn 
shoeing horses in a curious manner.* 

Before leaving our lady friends, their hospitality took 
a very practical turn, as Siberian hospitality generally 
does, for they gave us some excellent fresh butter and 
ajar of marmalade. Both these were of great value, 
and I was particularly thankful to get the latter. In 
order to prevent the possibility of being reduced to black 
bread between Krasnoiarsk and Irkutsk, we ordered to 
be baked a pile, three feet high, of large, flat, white 
loaves, with a little butter added to prevent their getting 
dry ; and these lasted us for 600 miles. 

I was anxious to open at Krasnoiarsk a dep6l or 
an agency for the sale of the Scriptures, and, with that 
intent, presented an introduction at the shop of 01 
of the principal tradesmen. We found a large st< 
full of all manner of wares, among which, howc 
it was difficult to see anything small that was particu- 
larly Siberian, though I bought a string of beads, worn 
round the neck by Russian peasant girls, called 
gaiian. Unfortunately the merchant was away, 
I could not hear of another house of business suilal 
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* Outside the smithy stood four stout posts, fixed in the ground a 
four corners, as it were, of an oblong fiflure, which posts were conn 
at the top by cross-piECes. Inlo the midst of these the horse was 1 
Girths were then put under him by which he could be all but lifted oflTrf 
ground, suspended to (he cross-beams. To prevent his kicking um 
visedly, two of his legs were bound Hith rope lo the nearest of the p 
and thus rendered helpless, and standing on tiptoe with his remaining fa 
he was shod. They said that Siberian horses ate too wild to allow of tl 
being treated in English fashion, and it may be so, but the animals seei 
to be equally averse lo the other plan. 
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for what I wanted. Dr. Peacock, however, seemed to 
feel so strongly the importance of making the most of 
an opportunity to get the Scriptures circulated in the 
neighbourhood that he purchased 250 copies, intending 
to dispense them far and near. I gave him also a 
supply of reading matter for his hospital patients.* 

Having thus spent four agreeable days at the capital 
of the Ycneseisk province, we left on the evening of 
the 27th June, with a journey before us of 600 miles to 
Irkutsk.+ We met with an early adventure on reach- 
ing the opposite bank of the river ; for we had omitted 
to get a special note from the post-master, without 

' which the post-boys, waiting with their horses, would 

I not take us on. Mr. Interpreter, therefore, at a cost 
of 8^., and not without danger, had to spend half the 
night in recrossing the river and returning, whilst I 
"camped out" alone in the tarantass on the river's 

\ bank. I was so stiff and tired, however, with the 
previous night's journey to the gold-mine, that I slept 

) soundly till, at early dawn, horses were procured, and 
we jogged onwards. 

We had now entered a land of valleys and hills 
instead of a country of marshes or plains, and the 
scenery improved vastly. Not so, however, the road- 
side fare ; for milk was less abundant, and consequently 

* The Governor was away, but the Vlce-Covcrnor informed us that 
there were six prisons in Ihe province, for whkh we left him upwards of 
200 New Testamems and Scripture poriions, and about the same number 
of tracts, papers, and broad-sheets. We subsequently saw the Governor 
at Irkutsk, and I have since heard from him that these Scriptures, etc., 
have been distributed as I wished, as also a further quantity I left wiih 
him to be forwarded to the prisons and hospitals of the immense province 
of Yakutsk. 

1 Since this chapter was written, Krasnoiarsk has been almost entirely 
Jestroyed by fire. 
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we could not so easily get curds or such diet, 
even milk to drink. But we were so anxious tc 
forward that we became somewhat impatient ol 
long time spent in heating the samovar and preparing 
for a meal. The consequence was that if, on arriving 
at a station, horses were to be had at once, we did asj 
best we could about food, eating in the tarantass as wi 
went along, and sometimes not having more than oik 
"square meal " a day. 

For a time we travelled well. We continued to gi 
up and down hills, some of which we estimated 
about 500 feet in height; and though there was usuall] 
a sufficiency of horses, yet for the first two stages they 
failed us. We paid a little more than post fares, and 
hired private steeds instead. The peasants sometimes 
took advantage of the occasion, when post-horses failed, 
to ask double fares ; but as this exorbitant demand 
amounted to only about 2d. a mile for each horse, 
it seemed better to do this for a stage than to be 
detained, perhaps for several hours, and then to get 
tired animals. 

Having left Krasnoiarsk late on Friday night, w< 
reached Kansk in good time on Sunday morning, 
where we spent the rest of the day, considerably 
fatigued with the combined effect of the recent horse- 
riding, tarantass driving, and insufficient rest and food. 
Kansk is the chief town of an okjiig, or district, and 
the residence of an intelligent Ispravnik; and, as it 
possessed a small prison and hospital, we washei 
dressed in our " Sunday best," and called upon this 
dignitary to present our letters. He told us, to our' 
surprise, that he had received a telegram the day 
before from the acting Governor-General of Irkutsk, 
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I directing him to help us forward as much as possible ; 
and consequendy he had sent east and west to all the 
stations in his district — a distance of nearly 200 miles 
— telling ihcm to let us have horses quickly. We 
were rather at a loss to account for such unexpected 
kindness, and the more so as the Ispravnik thought 
the instructions had originally been sent from Peters- 

tburg. It served, however, to remind us that we were 
not lost sight of at head-quarters. The Ispravnik 
jtccompanied us to the prison, in which were 146 
|)risoners in 29 rooms, which had a Sunday look about 
diem. Things were brushed up and " settled," as a 
housekeeper would say. and we distributed papers to 
the prisoners to read. We also gave the Ispravnik 
some copies of the New Testament and other reading 
■ material for the prison, for the town hospital, and for 
|:the schools of the neighbourhood ; after which he 
nvited us to his house to drink tea. 

His wife was a German, which accounted for certain 
breign tastes visible about the room, and for some of 
pthe pictures. We learned that the Ispravnik holds 
similar position in his district or okrug, or circle, 
that a Governor does in his province, — the pay of an 
Ispravnik being from /"loo to ^150 per annum ; that 
of a Governor from ^600 to /^ 1,000 per annum ; and 
of a Governor-General about ^3,000, the latter two 
having also furnished houses. The okrug of Kansk 
was 200 miles in diameter, and had a population of 
40,000, with upwards of 900 miles of roads. These 
were kept in order by 9,000 men, each of whom was 
responsible for 90 fathoms of way ; and it is only fair 
to say that we found the roads of Yeneseisk the best 
in Siberia, Nearly all the crime in the district, we 
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were told, is traceable to drink ; and that which ended 
in murder commonly arose from love affairs.* 

Prisoners of all sorts were allowed to hold corre- 
spondence with their friends ; but the prison chief, or 
the Ispravnik, might object to any part of what was 
written, and send it back to the writer, though even 
then the latter might appeal to the Governor-General. 
Letters usually came, we found, by every post, so 
the prisoners evidently availed themselves to a c< 
siderable extent of their privilege. 

After leaving the Ispravnik, we called on the Proto- 
pope, or head priest of the place. Hts house had a 
superior look about it, and so had the Protopope him- 
self He gave us a hearty reception, and we asked a 
few questions concerning his parish. It appeared that 
he had 2,000 parishioners, living in Kansk and four 
surrounding villages. He thought about 100 could 
read, and for these he very readily accepted papers 

• Tlic statistics of crime in theoM/f, in ihe year 1878, revealed that, of 
182 criminals, not one was less than 17 years of age; :6 men and 5 women 
were between 17 and !1 ; but the greaiesi number of criminals— 63 men 
and 20 women-^wereofagcs ranging from 21(0 33; after wliich (he numbers 
of men became fewer as they grew older, but ihere was not a similar de- 
crease in the number of oifler women. Below the ages of 45 and 70 there 
were more women criminals than men. It appeared, too, that there were 
129 married criminals as against 53 unmarried. Ag.tin, 1 12 were of the 
Russian Church, 19 of other Christian denominations, 34 were Jews, and 
17 of other non-Christian religions. Further, 157 were cnminals for t 
first otfence, iz for the same offence once repealed, and 3 lor ihe s 
offence twice repealed. This last fact compares favourably with c 
Enghsh criminal statistics, which show many who go in and out of prt 
a hundred limes. I have spoken elsenheie of the long-period prise 
having sometimes to wail in durance for their trial. This may odea b 
avoided by furnishing bail. In 1B78 there were in Kansit 415 on bafl a 
against 96 under deicnlion, Oi Ihcse, 88 were found innocent, 93 « 
dismissed as "not proven," and 147 sent elstwhere fir tiial; whilMjl 
those found guiliy,? only were condemned to ihe mines, i6 to hard Ubc 
in prison, and the remaining 149 to a "house of detention." 
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and tracts. He had an elementary boys' school, which 
was supported by the community, the scholars paying 
nothing. I asked about his congregations, and found 
that from 300 to 400 usually came to church on Sundays, 
but that on festivals the number rose to 1,000 or 1,500, 
and of these about 300 or 400 in the course of the year 
received the Communion.* 

This chief pastor of the place told us he had often 
bestowed books on the prisoners, but that tiie books 
had disappeared. He gave us some idea of the desire 
there is for the Scriptures in remote parts of Siberia, 
by saying that on one occasion he bought 200 New 
Testaments and look them to Minusinsk, where he sold 
them in a single day at a rouble each.* 

In further illustration of the demand for Scriptures 
in this part of the country, I may mention that, on the 
way from Tomsk. I made it a practice to go into the 
post-stations ; and whilst my companion was arranging 

* A lady on the Obi told me that atl nere bound to cnnfcii and receive 
the Communion once a year If any special reason required it, they might 
receive oftener, aJways confessing, however, beforehand, in a itanding 
posture at the ;ide of the priest, and then kneeling at the absolution. 
The priest said that 200 limes in the year, at Kanih, children were par- 
ticipants in the sacred rite ; and in connection with this rem.trlc he made 
a curious statement, to the cfTcct that, there being few doctors in the 
district, it was common for mothers, when their babies were ill, to bring 
them to receive the Sacrament, under the impression that i( did ihem 
physical as well as spiritual good. He said, too, that mothers thought 
it their duly to bring their children frequently to Tommunion till they 
were seven years of^e, after which period they came with ihem once a 
year for confession, communion, and instruction. 

+ This compared favourably with the sales at ihe Bible Society's depSt 
at Tomsk, which is the only one in Siberia, though I had hoped to be able 
to establish others at Tobolsk, Omsk, Krasnoiarsk, and especially Irkutsk. 
The dep6t at Tomsk had been opened about three years, the annual sales 
having amounted to about 300 Bibles, 200 New Testaments, and 500 copies 
of the four Gospels in Sclavonic and Russian. They had also sold ' 
Hebrew Bibles and the Psalms, the latter chiefly in Sclavonic 
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about the horses, I took some pamphlets and Scriptures, 
and, having nailed up an illustration of the " Prodigal 
Son," I next distributed some tracts, saying, as 1 did so, 
"daroni," which means "gratis" ; and then, showing a 
New Testament, 1 said " dvatzat-piat kopeck" which 
means 25 kopecks ; or I showed a copy of the Gospels, 
and said "dve-nalsat kopeck" or 12 kopecks. Usually 
this offer was jumped at ; sometimes three or four were 
bought by one person ; and it not unfrequently happened 
that the first purchaser would run oft' to tell others of 
his good fortune, and bid them lose no time in following 
his example. This was usually done whilst the horses 
were being changed ; but if we stopped for a meal, and 
it was noised abroad In the village that tracts were 
being given away, we were taken by storm, and some- 
times could hardly eat in peace for the numbers wl 
came to ask for our gifts. 

We had barely reached the post-station, after seeii 
the priest, before he came driving close on our heels 
for his return visit. He wore the violet velvet hat of 
a protopope, was dressed in a black silk cassock, with ftj 
gold chain and crucifix about his neck, and with a h 
white overcoat to protect him from the dust of 
road. He cordially wished us success in our 
and asked us to call again on our homeward joum^ 

Protopope said he would gL-idlj" become a depositary for ihe Bible Society: 
and would purchase al once 50 copies from me of the New Testiimenl , 
but Kansk had not been mcnlioned as one of the places at which a dcpAl 
was desired. Moreover, I had been instructed, in opening a depot, to 
require the depositary to sign an agreement lo abide by certain lerms, 
after which I might lake an order to the value ai £,10. But I did not 
gather that our friend wished altogether to turn merchant ; and Ihcrcibre 
I thought it belter to let him have the 50 copies out of hand, rather 
than to put him into more complicated mercantile transactions with 
Petersburg. 
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^BWe then went to the evening service in his church, 

^V after which the Ispravnik and his wife came to return 

our call, bringing with them their son, a boy of 13 

years of age, who was to go to a military school at 

Irkutsk. The father said that he did not like to send 

I him with just any one, but that he should be thankful 

I to be allowed to place the boy under my care, offering 

I at the same time to pay the cost of one horse to Irkutsk, 

[■which amounted to 25 roubles. 

It is a common thing in Siberian travel, when one 
I- person does not wish to occupy the whole of his vehicle, 
I to share the expense with a fellow-passenger. I there- 
I fore consented, and stowed the boy away among the 
[•tracts and books in the second tarantass, where he 
I' seemed happy enough. His joining us was rather a 
b help, for his father gave us an open letter to all the post- 
I masters of his district, requesting them, if there were 
\ not a sufficiency of post-horses, to hire some immediately 
I from the peasants. He also added a bianco letter, which 
I enabled us, in case of need, to take those reserved at the 
I post-stations for the use of the Ispravnik or his police. 
r This is called, I believe, "Zcnuki" pose, applying only 
I to Siberia, and the horses of which, when not wanted, 
[are sometimes lent to private travellers, 

The combined result of these letters was that we 
Igot on famously, and occasionally made 200 versts in 
tthe 24 hours. This for summer travelling is good — so 
\ good, in fact, that we hardly wished to do better, as it 
I had now become very hot, and the dust of the way 
t'rendered the journey very fatiguing. 

We were still passing through an undulating country, 
Iwith delightful weather; on either side of the way 
Igrass, and in it grew a large yellow flower, similar in 
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form to our common white garden lily. On passii 
the frontier from the Yeneseisk to the Irkutsk govej 
ments, it soon became apparent that our new roads 
were not so good as those we had left behind. Wi 
crossed many rivers, on the banks of one of which we 
drove through an extraordinary swarm of white butter- 
flies, The shrubs in the neighbourhood were evidently 
eaten bare by their Iwrva, the imagines, or perfe 
insects, being assembled in troops on the ground. Wi 
were now drawing near a district famous for a sm; 
kind of mosquito, the bite of which is very virulent 
and is so dreaded by the people that the men workii 
at the roadside protect themselves about the head wil 
horsehair veils. Another place in Siberia famous ft 
these insects Is the Barabinsky steppe, where horsi 
persecuted by them sometimes break loose, and do so 
to certain death. We, however, were not incommoded 
by them. 

On the ist of July the weather was hotter than 
had hitherto experienced it, and very oppressive, thoi 
at night it became chilly. The greatest heat registered 
in the province of Irkutsk In 1877 was during the 
month of August, when it rose to 90'3, the greatest 
cold registered being In January, and descending toy 
40"2 below zero. 

On the second day after leaving Kansk we werci 
somewhat hindered by a superabundance of fellow- 
travellers, with whom it was very pleasant to chat ov< 
a cup of lea in the post-house, though matters 
not quite so smooth when it was discovered that L 
than the required number of horses were forthcoming, 
and the question arose as to who should be first served. 
At one station we had to stay five hours, yet it is 
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only fair to add that, thanks to our excellent recom- 
mendations, this was the longest delay of the kind that 
fell to our lot. Travellers are sometimes obliged to 
wait a whole day. 

On the evening of the same day. at dusk, we reached 
Nijni Udinsk, and, as there was a small prison in the 
place, I was anxious to give a few books to the 
Ispravnik, and pass on without stopping ; the latter, 
however, was away, so we went to his assistant. 
After knocking pretty lustily at his door, a servant 
appeared, who informed us that his master was asleep; 
and to awaken a man out of sleep is in Russia no venial 
An Anglo-Russian friend informs me that she 
has frequently been told, on asking for a servant, that 
he was asleep, and could not be waked, because a 
sleeping man s soul is before his God! We told this 
servant, however, that we had a letter from Petersburg; 
and before we left the town a messenger came to the 
post-house, giving me the particulars I desired, and 
took back a sufficiency of books for the gS prisoners 
under detention. 

We then started off about midnight, and on the after- 
noon of the following day reached a station called 
Telma, which in previous years has been famous as 
possessing a factory in which cloth, paper, glass, and 
soap were made, besides which they produced rough 
linen woven from Yeneseisk hemp, and dark unbleached 
cloth, spun from the wool of the Buriat sheep. The 
peasants generally make a rough cloth of this last 
material. Manufactures do not flourish in Siberia, as 

ithe raw material is grown at enormous distances from 
the establishments, and. when manufactured, must often 

[te taken enormous distances to be sold ; so it is found 
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cheaper (o buy the goods imported from other countries. 
A suit of tweed clothes costs, I heard, £(> at Kras- 
noiarsk, and on the Amur I met with a gentleman 
ordering his clothes from Petersburg, and having them 
sent by post to Blagovestchensk, a distance of 5,000 
miles. The factory at Telma is still standing, and is 
not absolutely idle, but 1 gathered that it is not in a 
flourishing condition.* 

We were now only about 50 versts from Irkul 
which, under ordinary circumstances, we ought to hai 
reached late the same night, Another project had, 
however, entered into my mind. About 70 versts 
north of I rkutsk is the largest prison in Eastern 
Siberia, called the Alexandreftsky Central Prison, the 
normal way of visiting which would have been for us 
to proceed to Irkutsk, present our letters, and so drive 
out and return, making a journey of 90 miles. Hear- 
ing at Telma that we could reach the place from 
thence in two hours by going across country, spend 
two hours inspecting the prison, and another two hours 
in returning to Telma, I calculated we should get back 
to the main road about midnight, and so reach Irkutsk 
on Saturday afternoon, and be ready for a quiet 
Sunday. The first difficulty in the way was that the 
law permitted no post-horses to be employed off the 
high-roads ; but, thanks to the obliging post-master at 
Telma, this obstacle was overcome by his providing 
others, and I determined accordingly to try and save 
time by taking the prison on my way. How much 

" Manufacturing industrj', properly speaking, has no real importance 
in Siberia, except in disillting from grain and potatoes the alcohol which 
is sold in numberless lavcms. Reckoning factories and dislilierics logeihtr, 
there were, in 1876, according to Reclus, 1,100 factories and 4,000 ivorVtncn, 
which produced manufactures to the value of ;£8oo,aoo, 
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was involved in that decision I little thought at the 
moment, but it proved afterwards highly important. 

The first object of interest we passed was a large 
salt-factory, which, like that at Telma, had in years 
gone by been worked by convicts under the manage- 
ment of the State. This kind of labour is no longer 
enforced there, and free workmen are employed instead. 
These were the only salt-works we heard of in Siberia. 
but we were told of some about 40 miles from Oren- 
burg, in the Urals, Leaving the factory behind, we 
struck off through the woods, and were enjoying the 
drive thoroughly when it occurred to our yemsickik 
that he had taken the wrong direction. Accordingly, 
he went a long way back, but had to retrace his steps. 
This caused considerable delay, as did the crossing of 
the river Angara. At length, through a forest of pine, 
we reached the summit of a hill, and were able to take 
in at a glance the surroundings of the large prison, 
which we reached at dusk. On the road we met some 
Polish ladies, wives of officials, to whom I explained 
in French our object in coming. The Director, how- 
ever, was gone to Irkutsk, and his deputy said it 
was too late that night, but that we might inspect 
the prison as early as we chose in the morning. I 
therefore named the hour of seven, and went to the 
post-house to sleep. 

The keepers of the post-house in this out-of-the- 
way place appeared somewhat perturbed at the arrival 
of visitors who wished to spend the night under their 
roof. However, in this matter Siberian post-masters 
have no choice, for they are bound to find accommoda- 
tion for travellers, and may not charge them for it ; 
their profits are the small sums paid for the use of the 
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samovar, and for such refreshments as may be pro- 
vided. Our quarters were better and more comfort- 
able than usual, as also was our supper, and we lay 
down for a quiet night. Early in the morning the 
officer in charge of the prison came to say that when 
he had made us the promise on the previous evening 
he had intended to telegraph to Irkutsk for permission, 
but that there was a fire in Irkutsk, and telegraphic 
communication was stopped. He must therefore ask 
us to wait until the return of the chief, who was 
expected hourly. Accordingly, on his arrival we were 
conducted to the house of the Director ; and though 
he had been travelling all night he received us at once. 
accorded us a hearty reception, and introduced us to 
his wife and friends. He was a Pole — by name Pavolo 
Schwekofsky — and his house was elegantly furnished, 
all his servants, however, being convicts. There was 
an appearance of comfort, not to say of luxury, about 
the place : and he had in a side room a turning-lathe 
and English tools. To this we called attention. "Ah. 
yes," said he, " we could not do without the English." 
And then, after drinking a glass of tea, we started to 
see the prison. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE ALEXANDREFFSKY CENTRAL PRISON. 

Prison wards.— Punishment cells. — Communication with friends.— 
Nationaliiics of prisoners.— Their work.— Food.— Distribution of 
books.— Our reception.— Lunch.— Departure.— Runaway horses.- 
An accident. — Left alone.— Kelurn to post-house. 

WE found the prison a huge building, which had 
been originally erected for a brandy distillery. 
Hence it was, and sometimes still is, called the 
AlexandrefTsky zavod, or factory. It contained 57 
rooms, in^ each of which, according to size, were 
placed from 25 to icx> prisoners. We went into 
several of the ordinary wards, and found them lofty, 
but overcrowded. Also, in some of the oblong 
rooms, the Inclined platforms for sleeping occupied so 
much space that only a narrow passage was left for 
walking about between them. When we entered such 
wards, therefore, the order was given that the men 
should mount the opposite edges of the platforms, and 
thus we passed to the end of the room and back. 
Further on we came to some small cells, over the 
doors of which was written the word '" Secret " ; and 
here 1 thought we might perhaps see something hor- 
rible. But the thing that struck me as worst about 
them was their smallness ; for I should judge they 
could not have measured more than 8 ft. by 6 ft.. 
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though they were probably more than 12 ft. high. 
These were "punishment" cells; but were far more 
endurable than cells known by that name in some 
of our English gaols, where the prisoner is sometimes 
below the level of the ground, and in a state of total 
darkness, with all sound shut out save the rumblin: 
carriage-wheels in the street. In the Alexandreffsl 
cells there was abundance of light ; there was a Russian 
pelchka, or stove, just outside the door, and it was not 
difficult to imagine thai some prisoners might prefer 
solitude under such circumstances to the society of 
motley crew packed into the larger wards. 

There is a room in the building in which prisoner 
are allowed to see their friends, who may come on 
every maznik, or fete day, Sundays included, to con- 
verse for five minutes, and then make way for others. 
If a prisoner has friends, they may bring him food any] 
day between 1 1 and 1 2 o'clock. So, too, a prison< 
may write to friends when he pleases, and receive fr 
them money up to a rouble a week. 

The total number of prisoners in (and 1 sup| 
about) this place was stated as 1,589: and as thev! 
were gathered from all parts of the Russian empire, 
the walking through the wards was nothing short 
an ethnographical study. 

Besides the ordinary Slavs of Russia in Europe,, 
there were Finns, Poles, Tatars of Kasan, Tatars 
the Crimea, and Tatars of the Caucasus and Steppes. 
There were Bashkirs from the province of Orenburg, 
where they are breeders of cattle ; and the pastoral 
Kirghese, who roam over the steppes north of Persia. 
Tatars were known by their shaved heads and skull- 
caps, and Buriats by their unmistakable Mongolian 
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features. I counted half-a-dozen different nationalities 
in a single room. 

One of the worst features in this huge prison I judged 
to be lack of work ; for, as we went from room to 
room, we found convicts twirhng their thumbs, and 
literally begging for employment. All of them, how- 
ever, were under "hard-labour" sentences, some to 
the mines for twelve years, some to factory-work for 
eight and ten years, and others to sflz'O/Zwork for two 
and six years. 

We were taken, at length, to see such of them as 
were occupied. We entered a good-sized room, in 
which there might have been 50 men making papers 
for cigarettes, of which they turned out 100,000 a 
week. Prisoners were glad to do this, as they earn a 
little money thereby. A man could manipulate 5,000 
unfinished cases in a day ; and three men working 
together very hard could earn 30 kopecks a day, but 
20 kopecks was a fairer average. For a man, how- 
ever, to earn 2\d, a day necessitated his sitting at 
work so closely as to make his chest ache. 1 am not 
clear whether the machinery and materials for making 
these cigarette-papers belonged to the prisoners, or to 
a merchant in Irkutsk who bought the papers. We 
visited a room or two filled with shoemakers, and 
gold-seekers' top-boots were shown us of their work. 
These were for sale at 14 shillings the pair. Outside 
the prison a small company of men were seen returning 
from making bricks, which are manufactured for the 
Government, and not for ordinary sale. Each man 
makes on an average about lOo a day. Fifty men, 
they told us, turn out 5.000, between 6 and 1 1 in the 
morning and 2 and 6.30 in the afternoon, for which 
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they get about lar. There seemed, hov 
barely a tenth of the prisoners employed, ; 
expressed astonishment. The authorities explained it 
by saying that they had no work to give them. This 
comparatively idle life of Siberian prisoners recalled 
what had been told me in Russia, that the Government 
now keep in European prisons many whom, but for 
the scarcity of suitable employment, they would send 
to Siberia; and I ought, perhaps, to add that a number 
of the convicts at Alexandrcffsky were there, and had 
been there a long time, awaiting the decision of varioi 
committees who were considering how the Governmi 
could best dispose of them, so many of the Siberii 
mines having passed out of Imperial hands. 

Whether our visit was too early in the day, or; 
whether the prisoners were kept in their rooms for 
inspection, I know not ; but wc saw none of thi 
lounging in the yards, as in other places. The lii 
allowed them for exercise is an hour a day. Tl 
number we saw wearing chains was comparativeni 
small. If the convicts behave well, they are not usually 
kept in fetters, I heard, more than 18 months; and I 
certainly observed that, the further east I went, the 
fewer were the men in irons. We were next conducted 
to the kitchen, where was to be seen, in course of pre- 
paration for dinner, the uncooked meat, of which each 
man was said to have \ lb. a day, including bone, and 
a daily allowance of 2^ lbs. of bread. Near the prison 
Is a garden, where some of the prisoners can workj 
and where they grow cucumbers, water-melons, , 
potatoes. A few acres of arable land, cultivated 
convicts, were pointed out to us ; and there was a 
hospital at a short distance, clean and airy, having 
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8 rooms, in which we found 73 patients, many of whom 
were suffering from scorbutus. 

We now entered the office of the prison, and saw 
the books, in one of which were entered four cate- 
gories of punishment, namely, that of mines, hard 
labour, factory employment, and no work, of which 
four the last seemed by far the most prevalent, and I 
think the worst ; for not only had the poor fellows 
nothing to do, but they had nothing to read. To 
remedy this was, of course, the chief object of our 
visit ; and the director readily entered into my plans 
concerning the books. The men had been asking for 
something to read, he said, only a day or two pre- 
viously. We were glad, therefore, to leave with him 
160 New Testaments and other portions of Scripture 
in half-a-dozen languages, and about 500 tracts and 
periodicals, so that there might be at least a New 
Testament placed in every room. 

We were now an.vious to depart, but this was not so 

' easy; for by this time the officials had begun to realize 
that we had not come as spies or intruders, but that 
we had really a benevolent object in view, though they 
asked sundry questions before they could grasp our 

I motives, W^hat could be our object in coming such a 
long distance to visit Siberian prisons, and why should 
I take notes of what we saw ? I said something about 
the luxury of doing good to the poor and unfortunate ; 
and pointed out that, if I did not make notes of what 
was said, I should forget. " Besides which," I added, 
"perchance I may some day write about what I have 
seen." " Oh ! then you arc travelling for literary pur- 
poses, that you may bring out a book ? " " No," said 
I ; '* but for all that I may perhaps write of my 
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travels " ; after which there were given me seve 
good-sized and well-executed photographs of the prise 
and its surroundings, with the remark, " Who knowsS 
the English do such extraordinary things, we mayJ 
perhaps, see some day an engraving from these photc 
graphs in the English papers." But, whatever l 
motive which had brought us, they said it was ve 
rare for them to receive such a visit, and they wert 
highly gratified at our coming. 

The director begged us to favour his wife by stayingj 
to dinner; and when for want of time I declined, all 
sorts of reasonable and unreasonable inducements were 
urged why I should do so. I remained firm, and W6j 
were then invited at least to partake of light refresh" 
ment at the house of the secretary of the prison. W^|_ 
there found ourselves in the midst of a family of Poles, 
with some good-looking daughters. The eldest was 
dressed in Mala-Russid, or " Little Russian " costume^^ 
consisting of a morning dress of washing materia] 
trimmed with embroidery of variegated colours, ; 
with Russian lace. I admired this, and inquired wha 
such embroidery could be purchased. The mothei 
gave me a small piece as a specimen, and also prt 
sented me with a portrait of her daughter photographed 
in the same costume. 

The photograph was taken by Malmberg of Irkutsk. 
and 1 mention it because it has won the unqualified 
admiration of two eminent London photographers, 
who pronounce that, both technically and artistically, 
no better could be seen in any part of the world. It 
is particularly choice, and, as an operator would say, 
" well built up." The light is good, and the back- 
ground well arranged ; and as a piece of artistic 
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workmanship it speaks well for the progress of art in 
Siberia that a photograph from Irkutsk should bear 
comparison with the best the world can produce. 

After this quasi-lunch, and the exchange of sundry 
little souvenirs, we departed, hoping to regain the 
high road at Telma in about a couple of hours. We 
had reached the top of the hill, and begun the descent 
through the pine-forest ; and the horses were going 
with a run, when one of the reins broke, and the right- 
wheeler began suddenly to run too wide from the 
centre horse. Before the yemstchik could stop his 
team, we came to a pine-tree at the side of the road, 
which the outer horse allowed to come between him 
and his fellow. \Ye were going at a furious pace, and 
the 'wonder is that the whole concern, including our- 
selves,' was not dashed to pieces. As it was, in rushing 
by I thought I saw the horse's head strike the tree, 
with a force that I expected must have killed it. We 
ran some distance before the remaining horses could 
be stopped, and then the yemstchik went back to find, 
as we feared, another horse dead in our service. To 
our surprise, however, the creature had run away. 
The force with which the tarantass was going had 
broken the remaining rein, had snapped the traces, 
and so allowed us to escape, by a few inches at most, 
a terrible accident. 

We had first to search for the missing horse, now 
out of sight ; for which purpose the yemstchik mounted 
one of our remaining steeds, and, subsequently, my 
interpreter the other, I being left alone. Presently 
a rough-looking man appeared coming along the road, 
with an extraordinary wallet slung at his side. He 
was curiously ornamented with a profusion of brass 
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buttons and decorations, some of which would have 
served for the dress of a Tunguse shaman. He turned 
out to be a horse-doctor, and not a robber, though he 
naively said that when he saw us at first he thought 
we were highwaymen, until the sight of the tarantass 
reassured him. 

At length, after having been left about five hours,. 
the yemstchik and my companion came back, but 
without the truant horse ; so we determined to pro- 
ceed with the two that remained. We accused our 
yemstchik of having been drinking, but he denied it. 
As he went on, however, he grew inconsolable at his 
loss of the horse, and fairly bellowed, saying that he 
feared he should be turned out of his place and be sent 
to prison. He came round gradually, too, to confess 
that, of the shilling I had given him for fodder, he had 
spent twopence in drink ; and then to the interpreter,! 
who sat on the box to drive, or see that we met with 
no accident, he expressed the hope that the barin, cw 
gentleman, would " forgive him for being a lUtU 
drunk." 

And so it came to pass that by nightfall we got 
back to Telma, and found our friendly post-master 
about to send ill search of us, as he was alarmed 
our absence of 30 instead of 6 hours. After a got 
meal we left at midnight for Irkutsk, which undei 
ordinary circumstances we ought to have reached 
on the following morning. At one of the stations, 
however, there were no horses, and we had to wait 
four hours, which afterwards proved a mercy, though 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A CITY ON FJRE. 

Approach to Irkutsk. — The city eniered. — ^ Remains of a fire. — A second 
fite.— Our flight.— Crossing of Ihe AiiEnra.—A refuge.— Inhabitants 
fleeing. — Salvage. — Firemen's efforts. — Spread of the catastrophe. — 
Return to lodging.— A chapel saved.— Spectacle of fire at olgbt. — 
Reflections. 

WHAT a vivid recollection I have of the lovely 
morning of that 7th of July! The sun was 
bright and warm, but the air was not yet hot. The 
road lay near the cold and swiftly-ftowing Angara, and 
the plains over which we passed were stocked with 
cattle. Before us lay Irkutsk. This citv, or perhaps 
Kiakhta, 1 had thought originally to make the east- 
ward limit of our travels. Many friends had pro- 
phesied that we should never get there. Some said 
that I was undertaking more than I could carry out, 
and others that I should not be permitted by the 
Russians to go so far. A subtle feeling of satisfaction, 
therefore, stole over us as we posted along, and saw 
how soon these prophecies were to be falsified. The 
town, built on a tongue of land, formed by the con- 
fluence of two rivers, with its dozen churches, domes, 
and spires pointing to heaven, looked extremely pretty; 
and on the hills around, handsome villas, nestling among 
the trees, added not a little to the picturesqueness of 
the scene. The prospect before us, therefore, the 
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retrospect of what we had done, the pleasant mominj 
and the repose to which we were looking forward, 
combined to raise our spirits, and cause us to hasti 
onward. Alas ! we little knew how speedily the face of 
things would change. 

At the ferry was collected a large number of 
common vehicles, before which, however, our post' 
horses took precedence. We speedily crossed, an( 
drove through a triumphal arch, erected at the tii 
of the annexation of the Amur, and situated at 
entrance of the town. We did not proceed far before 
we saw where fire had destroyed two blocks of build- 
ings, the embers of which were still smoking. But it 
was only similar to what we had seen at Penn 
Tagil, so that we were not greatly surprised, Woi 
was to come. We drove to Decocq's hotel, and took 
apartments, paid and dismissed the yemstchiks. moved 
our belongings from the larger of the tarantasses, and 
arranged them In our rooms — or, rather, we were doing 
so, when the alarm was given that another fire had 
broken out. I clambered to the roof of the stables, 
and there, plainly enough, were flames mountii 
upwards, not a dozen houses off, and In the 
street, though on the other side of the way. 

The waiter said he thought the fire would not 
towards the hotel, as the wind blew from the opposite 
direction ; but I was disinclined to wait and see, and 
so we bundled our things back into the tarantass, and 
told the yemstchiks, who fortunately had not left the 
yard, to put to their horses, and in a few minutes we 
were out in the street, witnesses of a sight that is not 
easy to describe, Men were running from all direcr 
tions, not with the Idle curiosity of a London crow 
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fat a fire, but with the blanched faces and fear-stricken 

^ countenances of those who knew that the devastation 

might reach to them. They looked terribly in earnest; 

women screamed and children cried, and it was hard 

for me in the street to get an answer to any ordinary 

I question. 

\ Meanwhile the yemstchiks asked, Where should 

they go ? I tried to discover where some of the 

persons to whom I had introductions Hved, but people 

were too excited to tell me ; and at last my companion 

r suggested that we should go out of the town across 

I the river. We soon*put nearly a mile between us and 

I the flames, and reached the bank of the Angara, where 

I was a swinging ferry. The ferry was all but loaded, 

I and would not take more than one of our two taran- 

I tasses. I therefore went with the first, leaving the 

I interpreter to follow. On landing, the yemstchik 

l-drove along a bridge, at the end of which he motioned 

fto me as to whether he should turn to the left or the 

pright. To me it was just the same, but I pointed to 

the left ; and that turning proved to be of not a little 

importance. I could say nothing to the yemstchik, 

and had therefore to wait till the ferry returned, and 

L-then crossed again, which occupied the greater part of 

pan hour. 

Meanwhile the increased smoke in the distance 
I showed that the fire was spreading, and the inhabitants 
I of the small suburb called Glasgova, to which I had 
tcome, were looking on in front of their houses. 
■Among the people I noticed a well-dressed person, 
Kwhom I addressed, asking if she spoke English or 
iFrench. She at once inquired who 1 was and what 
\X wanted. I replied that I was an English clergyman 
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travelling, that I had just arrived in Irkutsk, had run 
away from the fire, and was seeking a lodging. She 
answered that there were no lodgings to be had in any 
of the few houses on that side of the river; "but," 
said she, " pray come into my little house, where you 
are welcome to remain at least during the day." I 
was only too glad to do so ; and, seeing that there was 
a small yard adjoining, I asked permission to put 
therein our two vehicles, in which we might sleep 
until some better place could be found. And thus we 
were a second time landed at Irkutsk, poorly enough, 
perhaps the reader may think, but in a far better con- 
dition, as will presently be seen, than before nightfall, 
were many thousands of the inhabitants, ^ 

We soon found that our hostess was of good famil/fl 
and an exile, though not a political, but a criminal one. 
On arriving at Irkutsk, the Governor-General had 
shown her kindness in allowing her to remain in the 
city, where she partly supported herself by giving 
lessons, and was living for the summer in this quasi 
country-house with a young man whom she called her 
brother, her little girl she had brought from Russia, 
and a small servant whom she spoke of as " ma petite 
femme de chambre." There was one tolerably spacioi 
dwelling-room in the house, and In this were sundry 
tokens of refinement brought from a belter hotr 
On the wall hung a photograph of herself, as a brid 
leaning on the arm of her husband in officer's unifon 
whilst several other photographs and ornaments spole 
also of a better past. 

The occasion, however, was not suited to loi^ 
conversation, for the conflagration in the town 
increasing. Whilst dining, we bethought ourselves 
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^■■■whether we could be of some service, and the outcome 

^B of our deliberations was that I offered to accompany 

^m Madame to her friends residing in the town, to see if 

^B we could be of use, whilst my interpreter stayed with 

^B the tarantasses and the little girl to guard the premises, 

^P Madame and I, therefore, set out, accompanied by 

^f her maid. At the ferry we met a crowd of persons 

fleeing from the city, and carrj'ing with them what was 

most valuable or most dear— an old woman tottering 

^_ under a heavy load of valuable furs piled on her head; 

^■a poor half-blind nun, hugging an ikon, evidently the 

^V most precious of her possessions; a delicate young 

lady in tears, with her kitten in her arms ; and boys 

tugging along that first requisite of a Russian home, 

the brazen samovar. Terror was written on all coun- 

Ilenances. We pushed on to the principal street, and 
tried to hire a droshky, but it was in vain to call — 
they were engaged in removing valuables from burning 
houses, as were the best vehicles and carriages the 
town possessed. Even costly sleighs, laden with such 
things as could be saved from the llames, were dragged 
over the stones and grit in the streets. 

» Before long we came to the wide street in which 
were situated the best shops and warehouses, and 
where the fire was raging on either side and spreading. 
Those who were wise were bringing out their fur- 
niture, their account-books, and their treasures as fast 
► as possible, and depositing them in the road and on 
vehicles, to be carried away. A curious medley these 
articles presented. Here were costly pier-glasses, 
glass chandeliers, and pictures such as one would 
hardly have expected to see in Siberia at all; whilst 
a little further on, perchance, were goods from a grocer's 
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or provision merchant's shop, and all sorts of delicacies 
— such as sweets and tins of preserved fruit, to which 
they who would helped themselves; and working-men 
were seen tearing open the tins to taste, for the first 
time in their lives, slices of West India pine-apples 
or luscious peaches and apricots. Other prominent 
articles of salvage were huge family bottles of rye- 
brandy, some of which people hugged in their arms, 
as if for their life, whilst other botdes were standing 
about, or being drunk by those who carried them. The 
effects of this last proceeding soon became apparent in 
the grotesque and foolish antics of men in the incipient 
stage of drunkenness. 

It was curious to watch the conduct of some of 
the tradesmen, who seemed to hope against hope, 
and kept their shops locked, as if to shut out thieves, 
and in the hppe that the fire would not reach 
their premises. I noticed one man, a grocer, whose 
doors were barred till the flames had come within 
two houses of his own; and then, throwing open the 
entrance, he called in the crowd to carr)' out his 
wares. They entered, and brought out loaves of sugar 
and similar goods, until one man carried out a glass- 
case full q{ bon-bons, at which there was a general onset 
in the street, every one filling his pockets amid roars 
of laughter. With this laughter, however, was mingled 
the crying of women, who wrung their hands as they 
emptied their houses, and saw the destroying flames 
only too surely approaching their homes. 

In the street were all sorts of people — soldiers, 
officers, Cossacks, civilians, tradesmen, gentlemen, 
women and children, rich and poor, young and old 
— but not gathered in dense crowds ; some were making 
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themselves useful to their neighbours, and a few were 
looking idly on. At every door was placed a jug of 
dean water for those to drink who were thirsty, and 
it would have been well if nothing stronger had been 
taken. The fire brigade arrangements seemed to me 
in great confusion. There were some English engines 
in the town, — one of them, of a brilliant red, bore the 
well-known name of " Merryweather and Sons," — but 
the Siberians had not practised their engines in the 
time of prosperity, and the consequence was that the 
pipes had become dry and useless, and would not serve 
them in the day of adversity. The arrangements, too, 
for bringing water were qf the clumsiest description. 
A river was flowing on either side of the city, but the 
firemen had no means of conducting the water by hose, 
but carried it in large barrels on wheels. 

Now and then one saw a hand-machine in use, about 
the size of a garden engine, or a jet such as London 
tradesmen use to clean their pavements and their 
windows. Moreover, no one took command. I 
noticed in one case, as the flames approached the 
corner of a street, it evidently occurred to some that, 
if the house at the opposite corner could be pulled 
down, the fire might stop there for want of anything 
further to burn. They therefore got to the top of 
the house, and, with crowbars, unloosed the beams 
and threw them below; but, before they had gone on 
long, they changed their minds, and seemed oblivious 
of the fact that the fire would burn the beams equally 
well on the ground as when standing in a pile. 

It must be confessed, however, that the fire had 
everything in its favour. Nearly all the houses were 
of wood — so completely so, that, after the calamity. 
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there was often nothing to mark the spot where a 
house had stood save the brickwork of the stove in the 
centre. There was a fresh breeze blowing too, and 
though the houses were in many cases detached, yet 
it frequently happened that the intervening spaces 
were stacked with piles of firewood, which helped to 
spread the conflagration. 

A wooden house burning is of course a spectacle 
much grander than that of (lames coming through the 
windows of a brick structure, and the heat much more 
intense. At Irkutsk it was sufl4cient to set fire to a 
building on the opposite side of the street, without the 
contact of sparks. In one case — that of a handsome 
shop — I noticed that the first things that caught were 
the outside sunblinds, which were so scorched that they 
at last ignited, and then set fire to the window-frames, 
and so to the whole building. 

It soon became apparent that Madame could not 
reach her friends, who lived on the other side of the 
city, and therefore we made our way back towards 
the ferry, calling here and there and offering help. 
One friend asked us to take away her little dziughter. 
which we did. and her husband's revolver, which I 
carried, and a bottle of brandy — put into the arms 
of the femme-de-citambre. Thus laden, we walked 
towards the river, whilst on all hands men and 
women were pressing into their service everj^ available 
worker for the removal of their goods. A religious 
procession likewise was formed by priests and people 
with banners, headed by an ikon, in the hope that the 
fire would be stayed. Had such taken place, the ikon 
would no doubt have acquired the reputation of having 
the power, in common with many others, of working 
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miracles. As it was, there was a small chapel or 
oratory in the centre of the town that escaped the 
.flames, though the houses on either side were burned. 
I heard this spoken of as something very wonderful, 
if not miraculous, and I am under the impression that 
it was so telegraphed to Petersburg; but, on looking 
at the place after the fire, the preservation of the little 
sanctuary seemed easily accounted for, by the fact not 
only that it was itself built of brick, and left no part 
exposed that could well take fire, but that the houses 
on either side happened also to be of brick, so that 
they did not, in burning, give off the same heat they 
would have done had they been of wood. One rejoiced. 
of course, that the building was saved; but I could not 
help suspecting that, half a century hence, the chapel 
will be pointed out as having been preserved by a 
miracle from the great fire of 1879. 

It was eyening before we reached our temporary 
lodging, and as the day closed the workers grew tired. 
Many were drunk, and others gave up in despair. 
The impression seemed to gain ground that nothing 
could be done, but that the devouring element must 
be left to burn itself out. Hope therefore tied, and 
the flames continued to spread till the darkness showed 
a line of fire and smoke that was estimated at not less 
than a mile and a half in length. It seemed as if nothing 
would escape. Now one large building caught, and 
then another, the churches not excepted. To add to 
the vividness of the scene, an alarm of church bells 
would suddenly clang out, to intimate that help was 
needed in the vicinity. Perhaps shortly afterwards 
the flames would be seen playing up the steeple, and 
fancifully peeping out of the apertures and windows ; 
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then reaching the top, and presenting the strange 
spectacle of a tower on fire, with the flames visible 
only at the top, middle, and bottom. At last the whole-y 
would fall with a crash, and the sky be lit up wid^H 
sparks and a lurid glare such as cannot be forgotten. , 

Meanwhile the inhabitants continued to flee by 
thousands — the swinging ferry near us crossed and 
recrossed incessantly, bringing each time its sorrowful 
load, either bearing away their valuables, or going 
back to fetch others. Many of the people brought 
such of their goods as they could save to the banks 
and islands of the two rivers, and there took up their 
abode for the night in a condition compared with which ^ 
ours was comfortable. 

Towards midnight the town presented a marvellou! 
spectacle. I have already spoken of the enormous " 
length of the line of fire when looked at laterally; but. 
as the darkness deepened, I walked down to a point 
on the bank from which could be seen the apex of t] 
triangle, in the form of which the town was built, . 
where appeared a mass of (lames estimated as covering' 
an area of not less than half a square mile. 

We were supposed to sleep that night in the tarantass, 
but I rose continually to watch the progress of the fire. 
which towards morning abated, but only because it had 
burnt all that came in its way. About eleven o'clock™ 
the last houses standing on the opposite bank caughj 
fire, and thus, in about four-and-twenty hours, thret 
fourths of the town were consumed.* 

As for myself, I had watched the fire with minglei 

• The numbers of the buildings destroyed wei-e, of stone more than 
100, and of wood about 3,500, including 6 churches, 2 synagogues, and 
z Li.theran and Roman chapels, besides 5 baiaars, the custom-house. 
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feelings, for we had narrowly escaped. And then camc. 
the recollection of the previous delays which had con- 
tributed to our preservation — the delay in going to 
the Alexandreffsky prison, the runaway horse in thc! 
wood, and our subsequent impatient waiting on th(! 
road. All these played an important part in saving 
us, for, had we arrived ten minutes earlier, our affairs 
might have gone very differently. Had wc reach^td 
the town on the previous day, we should, in all proba- 
bility, have been at church when thc fire broke out ; 
and then it is very doubtful whether w<! could hav«*. 
saved our effects, such was the difficulty of grtling 
assistance. Moreover, the hotel was burnt within a 
very short time of our leaving it, so that, wh<!n looking 
back upon the chain of mercies by which w(! ha<l hvrw 
saved, I could not feel otherwise than i\oM\)\y thankful. 

and the meat market. The destruction of property was evtiiniited at 
;£3,ooo,ocx> sterling; and since the town contain<;d at>oijt .33,H'x> inhabit- 
ants, upwards of 20,000 of them probably mu»t have \H'n\ r<'ndc'red house- 
less and homeless. From calculations made tlire*; iriondj* afierw.irdu, it 
appeared that 8/xx) of the inhabitants were in y,t>tA cir^uiiisianre* ; i^ijtjtt 
were in the military, and i/xx> in Government employ ; 6/xx> were in 
reduced circumstances, to whom bread and corn wer^ %tfU\ at a wttry low 
price. There were 2,500 government emphy/9 iuu\Ut\y straitened by 
the catastrophe, leaving about 14,000 to tarn tlicir Ucad a» best they 
could. 
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HE city of Irkutsk is the capital of a governm< 
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Its population in 1879 was 33,000. About 4,000 gold- 
miners spend their winter and their money in the ciiy, 
often mentioned as a cheerful place of rest for travel- 
lers coming from China, or proceeding eastward. It is 
1,360 feel above the sea, and has a climate which even 
in winter is well spoken of, though, in the late autumn, 
and previous to the freezing of the Angara, the fogs 
from the river bring rheumatism and diseases of the 
throat and lungs. Little wind blows, storms are less 
frequent than at Petersburg or Moscow, and the snows 

* Compared writh some of the enormous provinces of Siberia, that of 
Irkutsk is comparatively tmall, with an area of 300,000 square miles onlyi 
that is, about the size of Sweden and Norway. The surface is moun- 
tainous, and through it flow two rivers of importance, namely, the Angara, 
issuing from Lake Baikal, and the Lena, which rises not far from the 
capital. The province is divided into five uyezds, and has a population 
of 380,000, of whom only 10 per cent, are dwellers in towns. 
4,600, and 35,000 births are recorded in the province yearly. 
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are not superabundant. Whether in winter or summer, 
the panorama of Irkutsk and its surroundings is one of 
beauty. Of its 20 churches, several were planned and 
constructed by two Swedish engineer officers captured 
at Pultava, and sent into exile by the great Peter. 

The markets of Irkutsk are well supplied. Fish and 
game are plentiful. Beef is abundant and good, and 
costs about 2d. a pound. Pork, veal, and mutton are 
also cheap, especially in winter, when everything that 
can be frozen succumbs to the frost. Frozen chickens, 
partridges, and other game are often thrown together in 
heaps like bricks or fire-wood. Butchers' meat defies the 
knife, and some of the salesmen place their animals in 
fantastic positions before freezing them. Frozen fish are 
piled in stacks, and milk is offered for sale in cakes or 
bricks. A stick or string is generally congealed into 
a corner of the mass to facilitate carrying, so that a 
wayfarer can swing a quart of milk at his side, or 
wrap it in his handkerchief at discretion. Whilst 
the products of the country are thus cheap, it should 
be observed that everything brought from beyond the 
Urals is expensive on account of the long land carriage. 
Champagne, for example, costs 1 2S. or 145. a bottle, and 
porter and ale js. 6d. ; the lowest price of sugar is Zd. 
a pound, while sometimes it costs is. ; and as much as 
2s. 6d. may occasionally be given for a lemon. 

Much of this, however, I had to learn by report or 
reading; for, at the time of our visit, the Sunday's fire 
had upset everything, and it became a serious question 
on Monday morning as to what we should do. Many 
of the telegraph clerks in Siberia are Danes, and speak 
several languages. We found that we had one of 
them, Mr. Larsen, for a near neighbour; for tlie tele- 
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graph office had been burnt, and he had come to our 
side of the river to take shelter in the next house. 
where, having no electric battery, he had tapped the 
Verchne Udinsk wire, and was trying in this way. 
though without success, to communicate intelligence. 
He had had nothing to eat for 24 hours, and possessed 
only the clothes in which he stood \ so it was quite a 
charity to take him a glass of tea to his temporary office 
in the open air, after which he dined with us, Mr, 
Larsen, to whom we had an introduction, had been a 
telegraphist in London, and spoke English fluendy, so 
that we were able to discuss our prospects to advantage. 
It was of prime importance for us that we should see 
the Governor of the province and the Governor-Genera! 
of Eastern Siberia as quickly as possible, for it was not 
hard to perceive that what provisions had escaped the 
fire would be sold at famine prices ; lawlessness, it was 
rumoured, might get the upper hand ; and it seemed 
better that we should leave the place without mu( 
delay. Our adviser feared, however, and reasonab] 
so, that we should be able to get no attention from the 
higher officials in the present state of excitement, seeing 
the embers of the city were still smoking, and the 
authorities would naturally have more important busi- 
ness than ours to attend to. Mr. Larsen, however, 
kindly offered to accompany me over the river to see 
if anything could be done. Accordingly we crossed, 
and, walking along the broad road by the side of the 
Angara, the ashes of the fire scorched our faces. 

We now saw something of the condition of the people 
who had fled to the bank of the river on the previoi 
day, with such effects as they could save. Here wei 
gentlefolks " camped out " under chests of drawenj 
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ables, and boxes, arranged in the best manner pos- 
sible in the open air — sheets being used for walls, 
and curtains for coverings. Ikons from churches 
were lying about ; likewise tables, heaped with philo- 
sophical instruments from the high school ; and carts 
filled with movables. The instruments from the tele- 
graph station were standing by a post, to which paper 
streamers were fastened to intimate that this was the 
temporary telegraph office. The people's demeanour. 
however, was in strange contrast with their pitiable 
condition ; for many, having saved their samovars, 
were drinking afternoon tea, and on all sides were 
joking and laughing at their comical situation. 

We found many of his friends among those beside 
the river, and each began good-humouredly to ask 
what the other lost in the fire, and what had been 
saved. Nobody seemed inclined to be at all dull over 
the matter, and the same thing was apparent with the 
Deputy-Governor Ismailoff, upon whom we called. 
" What have you lost ? " said the General to my com- 
panion. He lightly threw open his coat, and intimated 
that //lat was all he had saved. At this the General 
laughed heartily, and said that he was not so well off, 
for that the very shirt on his back was a borrowed one ! 
Yet the Governor had lost in the fire a brand-new 
house, upon which he had spent many thousands of 
roubles. 

Contrary to our expectation, it was arranged for us 
to see the acting Governor-General next morning, and 
meanwhile we had time to look at the ruins of the city. 

»ple had taken refuge with their effects in the large 

^uares, as well as on the banks and islands of the 

Many had fled into the neighbouring villages. 
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The suburbs had escaped the fire, as well as many of 
the houses standing in spacious grounds. A" few of 
the churches also were untouched. The large hospital 
was safe, likewise the usine for smelting gold, and the 
Governor- General's house, but many of the public 
buildings had perished; amongst these the museum. 
in which I expected to find a good ethnc^raphical 
collection. I should judge about three-fourths of the 
city weredestroyed, and that the best part of the town; 
and so complete was the wreck that the isvoslchiks 
with their droshkies hardly knew their way about the 
blackened streets. 

We met a few of the higher class of exiles livii^ , 
free in Irkutsk, and, on asking them what they i 
do, received for reply, "We do not know. We have" 
been earning something by teaching, but now our 
patrons will leave us. All sorts of provisions will be 
frightfully dear, and yet we dare not leave. So wh 
is to be done ?" The same doubts as to the futt 
pressed heavily upon those tradesmen whose sho] 
were not burnt,* 

Of course there were various rumours afloat during 
the excitement of the previous day — one, that the de- 
vastation was caused by a wilful act. Similar rumours 
were afloat at Perm and Tagil, and at Irkutsk more 
than twenty arrests were reported. But. upon asking 

• I was speciall;' anxious to open a dcp6i for the Bible Society in 
Irkutsk, and to that end called upon a bookseller and printer named 
SiniUun, of Harlampi Street, and invited him to become a depositary. 
He rephed that he had the wil! (O do so, but that he must first consult his 
partners; for it was doubled whether the city would be rebuilt, and 
whether persons having loii their premises would not, instead of re-erecting 
ihetn, go and Uve elsewhere. 1 have beard, since my return, however. 
that the town is rising from its ashes even on a grander scale than it 
foimerly possessed. 
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the Governor, it proved to be nonsense; for only two 
men had been arrested, and it was very doubtful whether 
:ven they were guilty. The only origin I heard given 
that a hay-loft ignited, from which the flames 
spread.* 

In Siberian towns the police are represented by the 
gendarmerie : and in other places are police-masters 
with their employes. There are, strictly speaking, no 
ipolicemen, but Cossacks are usually employed in their 
stead; and at the end of their short service are allowed 
to go home. They are, however, anything but efficient 
constables, and I was told that at Irkutsk the authorities 
do not employ them. To protect whatever might be 
of value among the ruins, and to keep order after the 
fire, troops were marched into the city by day, and 
tpatrolled the place at night, 

\ Great credit was due to the officials for the prompt 
manner in which they attempted the relief of distress. 
The fire was scarcely extinguished before a committee 
was formed, and some of the merchants laid down 
handsome sums. Proclamations were posted about 
the place, saying that officers could be furnished with 
dinners at the rate of 30 kopecks a plate, that bread 



f" TTie Russians have reason, however, for constant suspicinn, for Ihey 
have a revengeful way of " letting loose ihe red cock" upon a man, which 
means setting his house on fire ; and this is only loo common among the 
peasants of Siberia, as, in fact, gencr^ly in all Russia. Thus, of 75S fires 
which took place in Siberia in 1876, no less than 99, or more than one- 
eighth, were due to incendiaries, to say nothing of nearly 500 more of 
which (he causes could not be traced. Further particulars relating to 
these 758 fires are, that 185 were registered as due to " carelessness," and 
10 to lightning, whilst the estimated loss of the whole 758 was reckoned 
at ^32,i6z. With such a number of fires it is not difficult to understand 
the dread of destruction in which Siberians live, nor their practice of 
having a targe chest in the house, in which they habitually keep their 
valuables, to be removed, if necessary, 
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might be bought for 2 kopecks — that is, a halfpenny — a 
pound; and that for the first week the poor might have 
bread for nothing; further, that all persons burnt out 
might, on application, receive the sum of 30 kopecks. 
No serious outbreak of disorder occurred during our 
stay, though a good deal of drunkenness was visiU< 
With two inebriates we were brought palpably inl 
contact. In the yard we occupied was a small kitchen- 
house, where lived a woman cook, her husband, and 
some children. The husband had been to the fire, had 
been drinking, and came home accompanied by a 
drunken associate. The companion, referring to the 
cook, said, " As for that woman, she ought to be 
hanged"; whereupon her husband fell to beating mer- 
cilessly both her and her boy of about ten years old; 
and the child came to us crying, as if he were h; 
killed. Whereupon we rushed to the rescue, and 01 
of the party, seizing the drunken man, took him fn 
his wife, and gave him a thrashing.* 

When I got further east, I heard of a third ai 
similar instance of wife -beating, related to me by a 
merchant In whose house I stayed. His servants were 
convicts, simply because he could get no others; but 
he said he was not usually curious to ask for what 
crimes they had been sent to Siberia, It happened, 

* This assault by the husband was, as far as I know, quite uTiprovuked 
on ihe p.trt of his beller half, and it senses as an illustration of the way 
In which a certain class of the Russians treat their wives. It nlso serves 
to confirm what is written of Akoulka's husband in DosioyclTsky's" Buried 
Alive," where two prisoners are talking In the nit;ht, and one relates : " I 
had got, somehow or other, in the way of beating her. Some days t would 
keep at it from morning till night I did not know what to do with 
myself when I was not beating her. She used to sit crj-ing, and I could 
not help feeling sorry for her, and so I beat her." Sub5equently he mur- 
dered her. After which relation, the other prisoner acquiesces, and Sjiys 
" wives must be beaten to be of any service." 
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however, that he had a woman-cook who was particu- 
larly well-behaved, and an excellent servant; and he 
asked her one day why she had been exiled. She 
said it was for poisoning her husband ; upon which 
my friend opened his eyes, and said, — 
"Oh, then, perhaps you will murder me?" 
" Oh, no, master; I should not murder yon." 
"Yes, but if you would murder your husband, why 
not, some day, me ? " 

" Oh, no, master; you would not do as he did, for he 
beat me every day for two years." 

Thus it was not altogether a meaningless form at a 
Russian wedding, that anciently the bridegroom took 
to church a whip, and in one part of the ceremony 
lightly applied it to the bride's back, in token that she 
was to be in subjection. 

It should be remembered, however, that the brutal 
conduct just described belongs to a type well known 
in a certain part of England; the difference between 
the two being that the Russian bully beats his wife 
with a whip, while the English one kicks her to death. 
The Russian wives take very kindly to a moderate 
amount of such treatment, and those of the lower class 
do not murmur or complain, but consider the " master " 
has a right to chastise them; and when things. do not 
go so far as this, they expect, when they do not please 
their husbands, to be slapped and corrected accordingly. 
In fact, the Russian wife among the lower classes does 
not take what we think her proper position in a house. 
The husband usually goes to market once a week, and 
buys all he wants, business of such importance not 
being entrusted to the wife, who therefore knows 
nothing even of the cost of her household articles. 
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Among the higher classes, also, the master usually 
sends his chief servant to market, and pays for all that 
is consumed in the house. 

There came out of this quarrel between man and 
wife another characteristic of the Russian peasantry, 
which perhaps is a remnant of serfdom, and betrays 
their want of manliness in the presence of their 
superiors. My merchant friend, just referred to, had 
a convict in the house whilst I was there, whom 
once before he had dismissed for drunkenness. The 
man came back entreating that he might be reinstated, 
but his master said, " No, I have warned you con- 
tinually, and done everything 1 coiiid to keep you 
sober, but in vain." "Yes, sir," said the man; "but 
then, sir, you should have given me a good thrashing." 
So with the fighting husband at Irkutsk: after receiving 
his stripes he went away, but soon after came back, 
thanking the gentleman for his thrashing, and pro- 
mising to behave better in future. In the days 
serfdom, it was no uncommon thing for a gentlem; 
to box the ears of his droshky driver; but this cannot 
now be done with impunity. My mercantile friend 
told me he was one day driving in Petersburg with a 
Russian gentleman, when the latter struck the isvost- 
chik for doing something that displeased him; where- 
upon the man turned round and said, " No more 
of that, sir; those days are gone by, and if you striked 
me again I shall return it," — a threat quite un- 
bearable to a lilagorodni, or "noble"; and he was 
about to go on as of old, when my friend said, " Look ! 
you had better not; for if you are summoned, and I 
am called as a witness, I shall be bound to say that you 
began it"; whereupon he desisted. 
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We took an early opportunity after the fire to deliver 
up to General Khanienoff, its owner, the second taran- 
tass we had borrowed at Tomsk, and in which my 
companion and I had driven and slept for a thousand 
miles. Our benefactor was in reality a rich merchant. 
and had given, If I mistake not. very handsome sums 
of money for educational purposes in Irkutsk. This 
patriotic action had gained him the distinction of 
"General." His buildings had been saved, and we 
thus had an opportunity of seeing the house of one 
well-to-do merchant at Irkutsk, 

The General was getting old, and appeared in a long 
dressing-gown, coming out of his beautiful garden, and 
seating us in a little secretarial chamber, which had 
about it sundry marks of foreign influence and taste. 
Before joining us, however, he bade adieu to a pre- 
vious visitor, and called his footman to open the door. 
There was something inexpressibly droll about his 
manner of doing so, for he simply gave a prolonged 
grunt- — ^ugh!! — and as the footman did not come at grunt 
number one, it was repeated, and the servant in passing 
received from his master a cuff at the back of the head, 
doing so with a grin and a duck of the noddle, as a 
schoolboy receives a blow from his mother's palm, 
knowing that he shall not be hurt. The old gentleman 
then heard from us how we had escaped from the hotel, 
and how we were making a sleeping chamber of his 
tarantass, which he said we might continue to do until 
we left the town, 

I was anxious to learn something of the state of 
ecclesiastical affairs in the province, and to inquire what 
the Russian Church was doing in her missions to the 
Buriats. The chief ecclesiastic of the province is one 
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Benjamin, Archbishop of Irkutsk and Nertchinsk, under 
whom is a suffragan bishop, Meleti of Selenginsk. The 
Diocese has 347 churches and chapels, 5 monasteries. 
and one nunnerj. One of the monasteries is near 
Lake Baikal, and here lives, if I mistake not, the 
Bishop of Selenginsk, who could have given information 
about the Burials, but the monastery lay too far out of 
our way to allow of our visiting it. Nor were we 
successful with the Archbishop; for on going to the 
monastery, his official residence, which had narrowly 
escaped the fire, we found him gone to his country 
residence in the suburbs. "When will he return?" 
we asked. "God knows," said our priest informant; 
thereby using an expression which I observed to be 
very common among all classes of Russians.* 

On the Tuesday morning after the fire mc were to 
be presented, as I have said, to the acting Governor- 
General of Eastern Siberia. The supreme Governor- 
General was Baron Friedrichs, to whom I had two 
private letters of introduction, besides my official docu- 
ments ; also we had made the acquaintance of his son 
when travelling on the Obi. The Baron, who was in 
ill-health, was at some mineral springs on the Mongolian _ 
frontier, and his place was filled at the time of our vtaUfl 
by M. Lochwitzky, the Governor of Yeneseisk, t^| 
whom we were presented by Genera! ismailoff. We 
met at the Governor- General's house, the finest in the 
city, having been originally built and furnished, regard- 

♦ The chief ecclesiastical shrine of Irkutsk is a large church a Unle 
way out of the city. In it are the remains, gorgeously entombed, of St. 
Innokcnie, said to be preserved as fresh as when he died. This man is 
regarded as the apostle of Siberia. He was originally a missionary, who, 
in 171 1, was sent to China ; but the Chinese Government refusing U'in 
.admission to their country, he settled six years afieiwards at Irkutsk. 
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less of expense, by an enormously rich tea merchant. 
We found M. Lochwitzky the first of the Siberian 
Governors (except the Governor-General in the West) 
who could converse in French. He entered readily 
into my plans for the distribution of books, thanked 
me for those I had left at Krasnoiarsk for his province, 
and promised to do for me what was a great boon, 
namely, to send some books to the town of Yakutsk, 
to be distributed throughout that largest province of 
the country. We were introduced to a Colonel Solovief, 
whose brother was in London, as Secretary to the 
Grand Duchess of Edinburgh; and after an assurance 
from the Governor-General that he would do all he 
could to further our wishes, we started to see the prisons, 
under the conduct of the Procureur of the town. 

We drove through the ruins of the fire, and then 
crossed, by a wooden bridge 300 yards long, the 
Uska-Kofka, by which one side ot Irkutsk is bounded. 
This stream divides the town from the prison and the 
workshops, where a certain number of convicts are 
employed.* Speaking generally, the prison seemed 
to me to resemble others 1 had seen in Siberia, and to 

li for no special remark. Perhaps, however, I ought 
to add that before I left the town I had the opportunity 
of hearing about the establishment from a prisoner's 
point of view. Thus I heard that, at six o'clock on 
the morning of our visit, the prisoners were told to 

• There were 170 men in the prison, one room holding 21 murderers 
another 28 thieves, a third zo forgers, a fourth z3 who had been exchanijing 
their names and punishments, and a. fifth 39 who were " without pass- 
ports," and so on. In oce room they were making m.itch'boKes, for which 
they received for themselves a tenth of their earnings. Other prisoners 
were making furniture, of which the materials were supplied by the prison 
officers, and for which, of course, they recouped ihemstlves. 
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have all in order because some Englishmen were ex- 
pected, and that certain objectionable things were 
hidden away. 1 thought, however, that it did not 
speak much for my informant's candour when, on 
pressing him to say what the objectionable things 
were, he did not tell me. Again, my informant tried 
to make it appear that the officers stole the prisoners' 
food by giving them short quantity, though he said the 
quality of the food was good enough. The Procureur 
said the prisoners did not eat all the food allowed 
them; and from the quantity of pieces of bread which 
we so often saw lying about in Russian prisons, I 
should be disposed to think this true. This seems 
to be so common, that we were told at Tiumen the 
prisoners may sell what they do not eat; but at Irkutsk 
my informant said that they did not receive more than 
half their allowance, and that a quarter of a pound only 
of meat was given for lO men — a quantity so ridiculously 
small, that one could not but think that here exaggera- 
tion must have overshot the mark. Moreover, my 
informant told me that what he said was not from 
personal experience, because he was not one of the 
peasant prisoners whose circumstances he professi 
to relate.* 



se(i^ 



• The citizen prisoners, he said, were allowed in money 17^ kopecl 
day, which they could spend as ihty pkased, and wltli which they couU 
buy a pound of meat (10 kopecks), and aj lbs. of bread (7i kopecks}. 
They have, however, in Irkutsk, a liberal prison commlltee, ivho help in 
the matter of food— the cabbage in the soup, for instance, being provided 
by them j and my informant, though grumbling about almost ei-erythlng 
else, allowed thai the dinners given to the sick, which cost 20 kopecks, 
and all the arrangements about the prison hospital, were exceedingly good. 
There were even books provided for the patients, but this was through the 
kindness of the doctor. My non-oflicial informant also aJlegcd that the 
prison officials took from the pay of the workmen, giving them far less 
than the value of their labour, and so unrighteously enriched themselves. 
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I was told in the town that to take books to the 
Irkutsk prison was a work of supererogation; and I 
confess to a feeling of disappointment when, on asking 
to see the library, I was taken to a cupboard full of 
New Testaments and tracts, precisely the same as 
some of those I was distributing, but all kept so fresh 
and in such order that evidently no one had used 
them. The committee was reported to have spent 
as much as ^30 on books for the prison, but the 
officials had evidently not made the books accessible 
to those for whom they were intended. Their excuse 
was that the prisoners did not ask for them; but no 
doubt the officials were afraid of their being torn, and 
that trouble would ensue, and so had kept them locked 
up. It reminded me of what my Finnish friend had 
written, that when she went to the prison, the officials 
said, " The books mu.st be arranged in order, in case 
the inspector should come"; and thus the books were 
practically kept from the inmates. When the Governor 
asked me what I thought of the prison, I did not fail 
to point out the inconsistency of withholding the books ; 

His tone, however, was so exceedingly bitter, that had he not allowed that 
there was ant good ihing in conncciion wiih the prison, I should have 
discredired all he said, especially as he deall so much in generals, and 
avoided pariiculars. As it uas, I thought perhaps lie might have spoken 
the Iruih in some rcspecls. 1 heard subsequently, from another exile, that 
the Director of the prison received only ^40 a year for salary, whilst 
from another I heard ^120 or ^150; and if either of these figures are true, 
it is not difficult to see that a dishonest official may be strongly tempted 
to lake advantage (as the Russians say) "of his opportunities." These 
" opportunities," however, arc not confined 10 matters of food. I heard of 
a prison director at Nijni Udinsk who had ordors to send 30 prisoners to 
Nikolaefsk, which for certain reasons is a favourite place with the convicts ; 
whereupon this director made his choice to fall upon those whose wives 
could pay him 25 roubles, or 50 shillings. This looks a large amount for 
a prisoner to pay. but my informant had in possession 50 roubles to be 
transferred for this purpose. 
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but of this he was ignorant, and he promised to loot 
into the matter. I endeavoured also to make clear, in 
speech and by writing, that wherever my books or 
tracts went throughout the province, they were to be 
placed within reach at all times of the prisoners, and 
not to be put away in any of the libraries. 

Thus we inspected the two prisons, and also saw a 
school built by the committee for prisoners' children ; 
in it were 42 scholars. We visited likewise a gende- 
man named Sokoloff, who was the deputy-inspector of 
schools for Eastern Siberia. There is also an inspector 
of schools for Western Siberia, who lives at Omsk, 
I was surprised to hear of the many schools and 
scholars in the sparsely-populated and, for scholastic 
purposes, exceedingly difficult country of Eastern 
Siberia.* Our object in calling upon the inspector 
was to ask him to distribute throughout the schools 
copies of my tracts and periodicals, and to that end I 
began by showing my credentials. But upon hearing 
my object, he said that was quite sufficient ; and he 
needed to see no papers, but would willingly help. 
He bought, moreover, on his own account, 200 New 
Testaments for 40 roubles, to give as prizes to the 
young schoolmasters on leaving the institution, by 
which means the books would be scattered widely.t 

* Mr. Sokoloffhad under his inspeciion, in 1878, 13 classical schools, 
I commercial, 1 industrial, 11 inferior, and 2U clemcniary schooLi, 
attended by 6,000 boys and 1,500 E'l^'s- These figures, morcov-er, were 
exclusive of the Amur disirici, and pans about the Sea of Okhotsts- 
Tliere were also imder bis inspection two training institutions, one of them 
being the bouse at which we called — a new building for the training, U 
one time, of So vill.igc schoolmasters. Its furniture and fittings were 
admirable, tt had nn exceltenl museum, and a room for tutorial practice; 
and I was particularly struck with the number of models and apparatus 
far the teaching of natural science. 

t Besides these sent to the inspector, we confided to M. Lochwitdm 



I> We now considered our next step. My original 
I idea, when leaving England, as already intimated, was 
[ to proceed to Irkutsk; and then, after running on to 
I Kiakhta for the gratification of seeing a Chinese town, 
I to return to Europe, and come home by the Caucasus 
I and the Mediterranean. I had been warned before 
I quilting London that I should see nothing of the 
severities of Siberian exile-life if I did not penetrate 
[ the region beyond Lake Baikal; and, travelling on the 
I Obi, this statement was confirmed by a Russian officer 
r in the prisoi> service. I feared, however, I could not 
I do this in a single summer, and that, if I went so far 
I east, 1 should be unable to return before winter set in. 
It never occurred to me that there was any available 
\ way of reaching the Pacific from Irkutsk other than 
I by crossing the Mongolian desert to China, and this I 
I was not disposed to do. 

But when I learned that there was a service of 
steamers on the Amur, this opened the way for other 
possibilities; and on June 2rst, as we rolled away from 
Tomsk, there dawned upon my mind a thought, the 
conception of which seemed at once to promise the 
birth of great things. What, said I to myself, if I 
could go right across Asia and leave so many copies of 
Scripture as would suffice for putting at least a New 



for the government of Yakutsk, and for Eastern Siberia generally, about 
170 New TcslamentB and portions of Scrripture, and upwards of 3,000 
tracts and periodicals ; and with General IsmaitoiT, for ihe province of 
Irkutsk, about the same number of Scriptures, but rather less of other 
papers. We also left with General Ismailoff 500 Finnish tracts and 
books for the German pastor, Raicke ; these last 1 have since heard 
Irom the pastor were specially accept able, inasmuch as ^hcn he returned 
10 Irkutsk he found all his books burnt. I have heard, loo, since my 
return, from M. Lochwiliky, that those in his Iiands have been distributed 
accordinij to my directions. 
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Testament or a copy of the Gospels m every room of 
every prison, and in every ward of every hospital, 
throughout the whole of Siberia ! As I look back 
upon it now as an accomplished fact, the matter seems 
ordinary enough; but when the thought came into my 
mind it looked like a consummation far beyond any- 
thing 1 had hoped to accompHsh, and a result which, if 
it might be compassed, would be a cause of thankful- 
ness. for the rest of my Hfe. 

Accordingly I quietly nursed the idea till we reached 
Irkutsk, thus far having given a sufficiency of books 
answerable to the plan for all the provinces behind 
me; and there yet remained three before me. Several 
boxes of books were unopened, but these could not be 
sent forward, because, in the first place, there was no 
carrier, or. if there were, the fire had confounded all 
order; and even if some one could be persuaded to 
take the books, it was very doubtful if they woult 
reach the hands of the prisoners unless I went wil 
them in person and showed my credentials. 

I determined, therefore, to journey onward and do my 
best to carry out the scheme which had taken possession 
of my mind. But to do this it was necessary to have 
supplementai-y documents, for I had asked the Minister 
of the Interior for letters only as far as Kiakhta. M. 
Lochwitzky, however, most kindly helped in the matter, 
and gave me the letters I needed for my extended 
plans. We were then free to go forward again (which 
the reader may do at once, if he prefers, by missing 
the next two chapters); but something must first be 
said of the routes by which former travellers have 
proceeded eastwards 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE LESA. 

History of Russian invasion. — Former travellers to Okhoisk,— Cochrane, 
Erman, and Hill— Down the Lena to Yakuisk. — Prevalence of 
goitre,— The Upper Lena and its tributaries. — The Lower Lena. — 
Discoveries of mammoths.— New Siberian islands.— Nordenskj old's 
passage. 

WHEN, at the beginning of the 17th century, 
the Cossack conquerors of Siberia had crossed 
the Yenesei, and had pushed on as far as Lake Baikal, 
they were met by the numerous and warlike tribe of 
the Burials, who opposed the invaders with considerable 
force. Not waiting, therefore, for their entire subjec- 
tion (which took 30 years to accomplish), the Cossacks 
turned northwards to the basin of the Lena, and 
descended the river more than haif-way to the Arctic 
Sea, where, coming in 1632 to the principal town of 
the Yakutes, they built a fort and founded the city of 
Yakutsk. After this they crossed the Aldan mountains, 
and, seven years later, reached the Sea of Okhotsk. 
For two centuries this was the route followed by those 
who would cross Siberia from the Urals to the Pacific, 
or vice versa. I n the present day there are two other 
roads. All must go by the route we travelled from 
Tomsk to Irkutsk, but from thence the Pacific can 
be reached either by crossing the Mongolian desert 
to Peking, or by traversing the Buriat steppe, and so 
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descending the Amur. The second of these routes is 
now the best, but not brietly to mention the old route 
would be to omit much interesting information con- 
cerning the Lena, with its native population and fos- 
silized remains, as well as to miss the opportunity of 
hearing a little of some of the most daring and adven- 
turous journeys of previous travellers,* 

The most remarkable of these was an English- 
man named John Dundas Cochrane, a captain in the 
Royal Navy, who, in 1S20. proposed to the Lords- 
Commissioners of the Admiralty that they should 
give their sanction and countenance to his under- 
taking alone a journey into the interior of Africa, 
with a view to ascertaining the course and determi- 
nation of the river Niger. This they declined, where- 
upon he procured two years' leave of absence, and 
resolved to attempt "a walking tour" round the 
globe, as nearly as could be done by land, crossing 
from Northern Asia to America at Behring's Straits,] 
his leading object being to trace the shores of the< 
Polar Sea along America by land, as Captain Parry 
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* I allude to the accounts of Strahlcnbcrg, De Lesseps, Billm|^, 
I.edyard, Dobell, Gordon, Cochrane, Erman, Cotleiill, and Hill. 

Sirahlcnberg was a Swedish officer, who, at the beginning of the iSUi 
century, was banished for 13 years to Siberia. He collccledavastamounl 
of information concerning the country generally, and compiled polyglot 
tables of aboriginal languages, and amongst them that of the Vakutes 
inhabiting the valley of the Lena, of whose Pagan condition he gives 
many ilhislrations. 

M. dc Lesseps was French Consul and interpreter to Count de la Perousc, 
the well-known circumnavigator. De Lesseps entered the country nx 
Kamchatka in 17S8, and wrote an account of his travels across Sibem 
and Europe to Paris. 

Captain II ilUngs was an Englishman, who, after sailing with the cele- 
brated C.-ipiain Cook, was employed by the Empress Katharine II. to , 
make discoveries on the north-cast coast of Siberia, and among the j&laj 
in the Eastern Ocean stretching to the American coast. For this purpost J 
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was at the time attempting it by sea. Accordingly he 
left London with his knapsack, crossed the Channel to 
Dieppe, and then set ouL This gentleman was endowed 
with an unbounded rehance upon his own individual 
exertions, and his knowledge of man when unfettered 
_ by the frailties and misconduct of others. One man, he 
said, might go anywhere he chose, fearlessly and alone, 
and as safely trust himself in the hands of savages as 
among his own friends. His favourite dictum was that 
an individual might travel throughout the Russian 
empire, except in the civilized parts between the 
capitals, so long as his conduct was becoming, without 
necessaries failing him. He put his principle rather 
severely to the test, and it must be allowed that he did 
so with very general success, for he states that in tra- 
velling from iMoscow to Irkutsk (4.000 miles by his 
route) he spent less than a guinea. From Irkutsk he 
descended the Lena to Yakutsk, from whence, accom- 
panied by a single Cossack, he penetrated in a north- 
easterly direction almost to the shores of the Ice Sea 
at Nijni Kolimsk. where, having altered his plans, he 
turned back by a most difficult route to Okhotsk. 

he proceeded to North-Easlern Siberia in 1785, sailed down the river 
Kolima, explored a portion of the country eastw.ird, and then returned 
by way of Yakutsk. 

Anotherof Captain Cooks officers, John Ledyard, had the most romantic 
enthusiasm for adventure, perhaps, of any m.tn of his time. He conceived 
the project of travelling across Europe, Asia, and America as far as 
possible on foot, and to this end he set out from London with about j£so 
only in his pocket. He reached Yakutsk, where he met with Captain 
Billings, and with him was hoping to proceed to America, when, by order 
of the Russian Court, Ledyard was arrested on suspicion of being a French 
spy, and was taken off to Moscow, 

Another journey across Northern Asia was made after the lime 01 
Billings by Peter Dobclj, a counsellor of the Court of His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia. Dobell landed in Kamchatka in 1S13, 
and from thence proceeded overland to Eumoe. 
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From this place he sailed to Kamchatka, and marrii 
a native, whom he brought by sea back to Okhotsk, and^ 
then in winter crossed the Aldan mountains to Yakutsk, 
whence the happy pair proceeded to Irkutsk, and at 
length reached England, where Mrs. Cochrane, as I 
learn from the daughter of one who knew her, waaj 
carefully educated, and passed as a lady in good society. 
For enterprise and bravery this captain, I take it. easil] 
bears off the palm from all Siberian travellers. 

The writer who has added most, perhaps, to oui 
scientific knowledge of the valley of the Lena is M. 
Adolph Erman. who crossed Siberia in 1S28, in coi 
junction, though not in company, with Professor 
Hansteen, the first professor at the Magnetic Obser- 
vatory at Christiania, in Norway, and lamous for his 
researches in terrestrial magnetism. They both tra- 
velled for the purpose of making magnetic and other 
observations; but, on arriving at Irkutsk, Professor 
Hansteen returned to Europe, whilst Erman continued 
down the Lena to Yakutsk, crossed to the Sea of 
Okhotsk, and so continued round the world.+ 
* Later on, one more Englishman has reached ihi 
Pacific by way of the Lena, namely, Mr. S. S. Hill 
who did so in 184S. and it is not unlikely that he may, 
for some time, be the last of the intrepid iravelli 
who have accomplished this feat, since the Amur is' 



• Anolhcr journey from Okhotsk up the Lena to Irkutsk and Kialchlo, 
and then across Siberia id Europe, was made about 18:0 by a merchant, 
named Peter Go rd en ; but his notes ate very short, and appear on1)rll| 
his *' Fragment of a Tour through Persia." 

t Professor Erman received the Patron's gold medal of the Royi 
Geographical Society of London in 1S44, for his scientific researches il 
physical geography, meteorology, and magnetism around the globe if^ 
i8i8'30. His researches in Northern Asia were of especial value, | 
ticularly in Eastern Siberia and Kamchatka. 
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now open to the Russians, and presents a far easier 
way of crossing the continent. 

To foliow the older route, the first portion had to be 
traversed by post vehicles from Irkutsk, a distance of 
1 60 miles in a north-easterly direction. The road 
crosses the water-parting of the Lena basin at or near 
the station Khogotskaya, which is about 90 geographical 
miles from Irkutsk. The traveller journeys through 
a hilly country, where there is abundant pasture, and 
where the land is to some extent cultivated, to the 
village of Kachugskoe, situated on the banks of the 
Lena. Here various sorts of merchandise are embarked 
in large flat-bottomed boats, which are floated down 
the river. These goods are exchanged with the natives 
for furs, the boats at the end of the journey being 
broken up in districts where timber is scarce, and the 
furs brought back in smaller craft.* 

The descent of the Upper Lena to Yakutsk by 
water was undertaken by Mr. Hill in spring, and by 
Captain Cochrane in autumn, but Mr. Erman accom- 
plished it on the ice in winter, by a 20 days' sledge 
journey of nearly 1,900 miles. As he passed along he 
observed, first in the village of Petrovsk, several of 
the women largely affected with goitre, and learned 

♦ It was in one of these flat-bottomed boats that Mr. Hill descended 
the strenm, in company with a Russian mcrcliani, accomplishing the 
Journey to Yakulsk in 21 days, with no worse mishaps by w.iier than 
occasionally being driven on sand or mud banks, or into a forest of trees, 
all but submerged by Ihc height of the spring floods. 

Ciiptain Cochmnc chose a more independent course. Itcing furnished 
with a Cossack, he drove from Irkutsk lo the Lena, and, h.iving procured 
a.n open canoe and two men, paddled down the sirciim. Proceeding day 
and night, they usually made from 100 to 1:0 miles a day, flndtng bos- 
pilable villages at intervals of from i; to iS miles, a.% far as Kirensk, and 
so arrived on the eighth day at Vltimsk. It was now late in the autumn, 
and the ice began to come down tbe river, which sometime 
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with surprise that this malady, which in Europe cha- 
racterises the valleys of the Alps, is frequent on the 
Lena, As he proceeded he found goitre in men also, 
and asking an cxtle at Turutsk, who appeared the only 
healthy person in the place, how he had protected 
himself from goitre, was told that adults arriving from 
Europe were never attacked by the disease, but that 
the goitre was born with the children of the district, 
and grew up with them. Medical men in Switzerland 
say that goitre proceeds from deposits in chemical com- 
bination, washed down by mountain streams that supply 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood with drinking 
water, and that it attacks children on account of their 
mucous membranjs being very tender and easily dis- 
tended. Mr. Erman inquired carefully, as he went on, 
respecting the prevalency of goitre, and having made. J 
barometrical and other observations along the way, hej 
came at length to the conclusion that the disease was* 
traceable, in part, to the formation and altitude of 
various places along the valley of the river, where the 
air, being confined, is. in summer, heated to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and loaded with moisture. 

With regard to the stream of the Upper Lena, its 
head waters have their sources spread out for 200 
geographical miles along the counter slopes of the hills 

Ihe natives to strip, and, up to their waists ki water, to track the boat, and 
this with the Ih;;rmometcr below freezing-point. At length the captaio, 
in consequence of the difficulties of boating, was requested at one of the 
villages to proceed on horseback, which he did, and, being unable at ifae_ 
next station to gel either horses or boat, he had to shoulder his knapc 
and walk ; and so, by means of walking, riding, and paddling, he mdi 
Olekniinsk. From thence to Yakutsk is about 400 miles, which, except 
ing the two last stages, the captain completed in a canoe, arriving 
the 6ih Octolier, The weather was cold, snow was faiiiiig. and t 
approaching Yakutsk the canoe was caught in the ice, so that he v 
coinpelkd to make the remainder of bis journey on foot 
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that form the western bank of Lake Baikal, and the 
main stream rises within seven miles of the lake. 

At Kachugskoe, about 60 geographical miles from 
the Baikal, and not less than 75 geographical miles in 
a straight line from its source, the Lena measures about 
the width of the Thames in London. The watei^ deep 
and clear, has in spring a very rapid current, though 
Captain Cochrane speaks of the rate lower down, in 
autumn, as only ij or 2 knots per hour. The next 
station after Kachugskoe is Vercholensk, a town of 
1,000 inhabitants, the first of that size on the north-east 
of Irkutsk, and is the chief town of the uyezd. After 
flowing 500 miles further through a hilly country, with 
high banks always on one and sometimes on both sides, 
on which are 35 post-stations and more villages, the 
river passes Kirensk, which again is the chief town of 
an uyezd, and has a population of 800.* Here culti- 
vation practically ceases, except for vegetables. At 
this point, too, the river receives on its right the 
Kirenga, which has run nearly as long a course as the 
Lena. The stream thus enlarged now (lows on for 300 
miles more to Vitimsk, where it is joined by its second 
great tributary, the Vitim, from the mountains east of 
Lake Baikal. Another stretch of 460 miles, through a 
country still hilly, but with villages less frequent, brings 
the traveller to Olekminsk, the capital of another uyezd, 
a town of 500 inhabitants; there the Lena receives from 
the south the Olckma, which rises near the Amur river. 
It then continues for 400 miles through a sparsely- 

* The ditTcrence of latitude, as pointed out by Mr. Trclawney Saunders, 
between Verko (or upper) Lcnsk (54"* 8') and Kirensk (57^ 47') is only 
3 39* ^r 219 gcoj^raphical miles. The latter place is but little cast of 
north from the former, so that the 500 miles must be mainly due to tl:e 
windings of the stream. 
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populated district, till it reaches Yakutsk, where it i 
4 mHcs wide in summer, and 2j in winter, the rive 
being usually frozen about the ist October, and 
free from ice till about May 25th. 

Hitherto the course of the river has been to the 
north-east, but at Yakutsk the stream makes a bend 
and runs due north, receiving on its right, 100 miles 
below Yakutsk, one of its largest tributaries, the Aldan, 
which rises in the Stanovoi range bordering on the 
Sea of Okhotsk. Yakutsk is only 270 feet above 
the sea, and the current of the river henceforth 
sluggish. About 50 miles further the Lena receive 
its largest tributary from the left, the Vilui, and then' 
proceeds majestically through a flat country with an 
enormous body of water to the Arctic Ocean, into 
which it enters among a delta of islands formed 1 
the dc'hris brought down by the river. 

In the region of the Lower Lena, and to the west-* 
ward, have been found the remains of a huge rhinoceros, 
and an elephant larger than that now existing — the 
elephas primigeiiiHS, popularly called the mammoth*J 
It is so named from the Russian ntatuont, or Tataj 
mamma (the earth), because the Yakutes believed thai 
this animal worked its way in the earth like a mole^ 
and a Chinese story represents the mamcntova as ! 
rat of the size of an elephant which always burrowed ' 
underground, and died on coming in contact with the 
outer air. The tusks of the mammoth are remarkable 
for exhibiting a double curve, first inwards, then out- 
wards, and then inwards again; and Professor Ramsay 
gives it me as the opinion of several able naturalists 
that the so-called mammoth is of the same species as 
the Indian elephant, only much altered by the change 
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of climatic conditions. The Samoyedes say that the 
mammoth still exists wandering upon the shores of the 
Frozen Ocean, and subsisting on dead bodies thrown 
up by the surf. As for the rhinoceros, they say it 
was a gigantic bird, and that the horns which the ivory- 
merchants purchase were its talons. Their legends tell 
of fearful combats between their ancestors and this 
enuriiiuii3 winged animal. 

A trade in mammoth ivory has been carried on for 
hundreds of years between the tribes of Northern Asia 
and the Chinese ; but it was a long time before Euro- 
pean naturalists took a marked interest in the evidence 
of an extinct order of animals which these remains 
undeniably recorded. The Siberian mammoth agrees 
exactly with the specimens unearthed in various parts 
of England, especially at llford in the valley of the 
Thames, near London, and on the coast of Norfolk ; 
but whereas on European soil there remain but frag- 
ments of the skeleton, there have been found in Siberia 
bones of the rhinoceros and mammoth covered with 
pieces of flesh and skin. These discoveries date back 
more than a century.* 

* In December, 1771, a party of Yakuies hunting on the Vilui, near 
il5 junction with the Lower Lena, discoveied an unknown animal half- 
buried in the sand, but siill retaining its flesh, covered with a thick skin. 
The carcase was loo much decomposed 10 allow of more than the head 
and two feet being forwarded lo Irkutsk ; but they were seen by (he 
great traveller and naturalist, Peter Simon Pallas, who pronounced the 
animal a rhinoceros, not particularly large of its kind, which might 
perchance have been born in Central Asia. 

In the year 1799 a bank of frozen earth near the mouth of the Lena 
broke away, and revealed to a Tunguse, named Schumachoff, the body 
of a mammoth. Hair, skin, flesh and all hnd been preserved by the 
frost ; and seven years later Mr. Adams, of the Petersburg Academy, 
hearing of the discovery at Yakutsk, visited the spot. He found, how- 
ever, that the greater part of the flesh had been eaten by wild animals 
and the dogs of the natives, though the eyes and brains remained. The 
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In 1865 the captain of a Yenesei steamer learnt 
that some natives had discovered the preserved remains 
of a mammoth in latitude 67°, about joo versts west o{ 
the river. Intelligence was sent to Petersburg, and 
Dr. Schmidt was commissioned to go and examine 
into the matter. Accordingly he proceeded down the 
Yenesei to Turukhansk, and thence to the landing- 
place nearest the mammoth deposit, hoping to obtain 
the animal's stomach, and, from the character of the 
leaves within, infer the creature's habitat, since it is 
known that the beast lived upon vegetable food, but 
of what exact character no one has yet determined. 
Unfortunately the stomach was wanting. 

In examining, under the microscope, fragments of 
vegetable food picked out of the grom-es of the molar 
teeth of the Siberian rhinoceros at Irkutsk, naturalists 
have recognised fibres of the pitch-pine, larch, birch, 
and willow, resembling those of trees of the same 
kind which still grow in Southern Siberia. This 
seems to confirm the opinion, expressed long ago, that 
the rhinoceros and other large pachyderms found in 
the alluvial soil of the north used to inhabit Middle 
Siberia, south of the extreme northern regions where 



entire carcaEc measured 9 fi. 4 in. high, and 16 (I. 4 in. Trom the 
of the nose to the end of the tail, without including the lu^ks, wht 
were 9 ft. 6 in. in length if measured •nlong the curves. The iwa tusks 

weighed 360 lbs., and the head and tusks together 4T4 lbs. The skin 
was of such extraordinary weight that len persons found great difftcultr 
in carrying it. About 40 lbs. of hair, too, were collected, though much 
more of this was trodden into [he sand by the feet of bears which had 
eaten the flesh. This skeleton is now in the Museum of the Academy 
at Petersburg. 

Again, in i343, M. Mlddendorf found a mammoth on tiic Tax, between 
the Obi and the Yenesei, with some of the l^esh In so perfect a condition 
that it was found possible to remove the ball of the eye, which is pre- 
served in the Museum at Moscow. 
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their skeletons are now found; but Mr. Knox, who 
travelled for some distance with Schmidt on his return 
journey, says that the doctor estimated that the beast 
had been frozen many thousands of years, and that his 
natural dwelling-place was in the north, at a period 
when perhaps the Arctic regions were warmer than 
they now are. Covered with long hair, the animal 
could certainly resist an Arctic climate ; but how on 
the tundras of the north could the animal have found 
the foliage of trees necessary for its subsistence ? 
Must we conclude that formerly the country was 
wooded, or that the mammoth did not live where its 
skeletons are now found, but further south, whence its 
carcase has been carried northward by rivers, and 
frozen into the soil ? These are questions debated 
among geologists, and still awaiting solution. 

The fact, however, remains, that mammoth ivory 
is still an important branch of native commerce, 
and all travellers bear witness to the quantities of 
fossil bones found throughout the frozen regions of 
Siberia.* 

Each year, in early summer, fishermen's barques 
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<*' It has been suggested that the abundant supplies of ivory which were 
at the command of the ancieot Greek iculptors came by way of the Black 
Sea from the Siberian deposits. So far back as ihe time of Captain 
Billings, Martin Sauer, his secretary, tells us of one of the Arctic islands 
near the Siberian mainland, that " it is a mixure of sand and ice, so that 
when the thaw sets in and its banks besii to fj|l, many mammoth bones 
are found, and that all the isle is formed of the bones of this extraordinary 
iinimal." This account is to some extent conobontted by Figuier, who 
tells us that New Siberia and [he Isle of Liakov are for the most part 
only an agglom':ralion of sand, ice, and elephants' teeth ; and at every 
tempest the sea casts ashore new quantities of mammoths' tusks. Redus 
speaks of an annuai find of IS ions of mammoih ivory, representing 
about zoomammoihs; and, about 1S40, Middcndorf estimated the number 
of mammoths discovered up 10 thai ] 
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direct their course to the New Siberian group, to the 
" isles of bones " ; and, during winter, caravans drawn 
by dogs take the same route, and return charged with 
tusks of the mammoth, each weighing from 150 lbs. 
to 200 lbs. The fossil ivory thus obtained is imported 
into China and Europe, and is used for the same 
purposes as the ordinary ivory of the elephant and 
hippopotamus. 

We cannot leave the Lower Lena and the neigh- 
bouring shores of the Arctic Ocean without alluding 
to the wonderful sight those shores witnessed in 1878, 
for the first time in the history of the world. It \ 
no less a sight than that of two steam vessels 1 
had ploughed their, way from Europe round Cap( 
Cheliuskin. One of them was the l^ega, in whictf 
was Professor Nordenskjold, whose intention had been 
to anchor off the mouth of the Lena, but a favourable 
wind and an open sea offered so splendid an oppor- 
tunity of continuing his voyage that he did not neglect 
it. He sailed away, therefore, on the 28th of August, 
direct for Fadievskoi, one of the New Siberian islands, 
where he intended to remain some days, and to examine 
scientifically the remains of mammoths, rhinoceroses, 
horses, aurochs, bisons, sheep, etc., with which these 
islands are said to be covered. The Vega made excel- 
lent progress, but though, on the 30th, Liakov Island 
was reached, the professor was unable to land, owing 
to the rotten ice which surrounded it, and the danger 
to which the vessel would have been exposed in case 
of a storm in such shallow water. 

After the Vega, with Nordenskjold on board, had 
left its sister ship the Lena, the latter vessel, under 
the command of Captain Johannesen, started to ascend 
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the river of its own name. A pilot had been engaged 
to descend the river and await the arrival of the Lena, 
but as neither he nor his signals were visible, the 
captain, after considerable difficulty, from the shallow- 
ness of the water, made his way through the delta, and 
on the 7th September reached the main stream, where 
the navigation was less difficult. Yakutsk was reached 
on the 2 1 St September, dispatches were sent on to 
Irkutsk, and from thence it was telegraphed to Europe 
that the rounding of Cape Cheliuskin and the navi- 
gation of the Lena by a steamer from the Atlantic 
had been accomplished. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

yAA'UTS/C. 

The province of Yakiil'.lt.— Rivers.- Minerals.— The town of Yakutst 
Us temperature. — Inhabitants.— The Yukaghirs,- The Yakutes.J 
Their dwellings. — Food. — Dress. — Products. — Occupations. — Indnl 
tries. — Language. — Religion. — Route from Yakutsk lo Okhoitlc'^ 
Reindeer riding, — Summer journey. — Treatment of horses. 

TH E province of Yakutsk is the largest in Siberi^ 
and covers an area of no less than a million 3 
a half of square miles, and is therefore nearly as large 
as the whole of Europe, omitting Russia.* The total 
population of this enormous province is 235.COO, — that 
is to say, it has about one-seventh part of an inhabitant 
Xo each square mile. The yearly number of marriages 
is 5,000, and the births 12.CC0. The Russian town 
population in 1876 numbered about 2,000. and the 

* It is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the 
Veneseisk, and on the east !iy the Sea-coast provinces; whilst on its south 
lie the three provinces of Irkutsk, Trans-Haikal, and the Amur. The 
northern and western portions of the province are Hat, but towards Ibe 
south und south-east are the Yablonoi and Sianovoi mountain ranges, 
continuations, in a north-easterly dircciioii, of (he mighty Altai chAin. 
The great river of the province is the Lena, whose waters are drained 
from an area of 8co,ooo square miles. From the slopes on the wesietn 
side of Baikal its upptr portion runs in a north-easterly direction as f.ir a$ 
Yakutsk, after which the Lower Lena runs due noilh lo the Arctic Oceaii, 
The total length of the river is aboul 2,500 miles, wiih a fall of 3,000 
feet. East of the Lower Lena are the rivers Yana, Indigiika.and Kolima, 
all of which are navigable and of considerable sixc, though small by 
comparison wuh their gigantic stsier. 
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country population 5.000; of which there were heredi- 
tary nobles, 100; personal nobles, 450; ecclesiastical 
persons. 600; military, 1,700; and the rest, upwards of 
220,000, were natives — that is to say, Tunguses, Yuka- 
ghirs, and Yakutes. The natives are divided into 
communities, under golovaks, or mayors, of their own 
race, who are, however, subject to the Russian autho- 
rities. The province is divided into five uyezds. 

The chief mineral product is gold, which has fre- 
quently to be procured from frozen ground. The 
valleys of the Vitim and Olekma especially are rich in 
this mineral. In the valley of the Vitim, about 200 
versts from its mouth, are quarries of mica, from which 
the whole of Siberia was formerly supplied with a sub- 
stitute for window-glass. Mr. Erman procured plates 
of brown mica from one to two feet square. As, how- 
ever, I saw glass used everywhere, I presume that the 
demand for mica must have diminished greatly. 

In the forests of the Vitim and Olekma are caught 
the smallest sables, with the finest, blackest, and hence 
most valuable furs. The squirrels of the district are 
hunted only in winter, when they are sometimes black 
and sometimes bright grey, their fur in summer being 
red, the hair loose, and skin valueless. The black realize 
the highest price, and are frequently met with south 
of the river, while north of the Lena none but grey are 
captured. The hunters think that this difference de- 
pends upon the nature of the forest.* 

• There are, s.iys M. R<cliis, nearly so species of fur animals, and 
millions of specimens killed during the hunting season, The .innual 
export of furs from Siberia, not including Ihose taken from sea rn'mats, 
represents a gross value of nearly half a million sterling. The fur which 
regulates the price of all others is that of the sable, which is worth at least 
from i&i. 10 £,\, and sometimes commands, even in Siberia, as much as 
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The town of Yakutsk, which the natives proudly 
call "the city of the Yakutes," presents a curious medley 
of dwellings; for there are seen not only the Govern- 
ment buildings, and the wooden houses of the Russians. 
but also the less pretentious winter dwellings of the 
Yakutes, and even their summer yourts. Oxen here 
take the place of horses. Women and girls ride them 
astride; their sledges also are often drawn by them, 
the driver being mounted on one of the animals. The 
cathedral is built of stone, and dedicated to St. Nicolas; 
and there are in the town some half-dozen churches, 
in which certain parts of the service, if not the whole. 
are performed in the Yakute language. The chief 
ecclesiastic is Dionysius, Bishop of Yakutsk and Viluisk, 
who has in his hyperborean diocese 49 churches and 
chapels, and one monastery containing 13 monks. 

Yakutsk has the credit of being the coldest place 
upon the face of the earth. The mean temperature of 
the air is i8"5 Fahrenheit. A degree of cold takes 
place there every year between the 17th December 
and 1 8th February, exceeding 58° below zero. During 
Mr. Erman's stay the cold reached even 71 '5 below 
zero. Mercury, therefore, is frozen at Yakutsk for 

£b a skin. Only the back of ihc animal is used for the best garments, one 
of which may contain 8q skins, and rise lo the value of nearly £,%oo. The 
fur of the black fox is still more appreciated, and a single skin soroetimes 
fetches £30. Squirrel skins by themselves constitute about a third of the 
Siberian revenue from furs ; ten, twelve, and even fifteen millions of these 
animals being killed during their migralions in a single year. Chtiui 
receives a considerable number of ihese skins at Kiakhca, but more find 
their way to Europe. The furs brought to the fair of I;bii in the Urals 
in 1876 were as follows \— 

5,000,000 skins I Martens of various kinds 750.000 skiia 



Grey squirrels 
Ermines . 
Hares 
Foxet . 



Martens of v; 
j S.ibles 
Otiitrs . 
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t'inter, and continues from about the 
7th September. The ground is then 
thawed three feet deep, and though the crops rest on 
perpetually frozen strata, yet they produce fifteen-fold 

I on an average, and in particular places forty-fold.* 

Yakutsk has a population of 4,800, some of whom 
are political exiles, Scoptsi, etc., who live both here and 
in the villages along the river. It would require no 
great stretch of the imagination, however, to call all the 
Russian inhabitants exiles, for they are upwards of 5,000 
miles from Petersburg.t As we travelled on the Obi 

' we had for fellow-passengers an official with four children 
and a woman, bound for Yakutsk; and when, outside 
Tomsk, we saw the party stowed into one tarantass, we 
' It is well known that in the northern pans of Siberia the ground is 
always frost-bound, but to what depth is not so easily detei mined. During 
thestay, however, of Mr. Erman at Yakutsk it happened that a resident was 
digging a well, down which the man of science went, and pronounced 
ihat he found (he soil frozen to a depth of 50 feet below the surface. So 
accustomed, however, do the natives become 10 the cold, that with the 
thermometer at unheard-of degrees below freezing point, the Yakutc women, 
with bare arms, stand in the open-air markets, chattering and joking as 
pleasantly as if in genial spring. Inside their houses, in the heated part 
of the rooms, they get the temperature up to 65^ or 75°; but one day, 
when the thermometer stood at 9°, Mr. Erman found the children of both 
sexes running about quite naked, not only in the house, but even in the 
open air. In fact, the great co!d is not thought a grievance in Siberia, 
for a man clothed in furs may sleep at night in an open sledge when the 
mercury freezes in the thermometer ; and, wrapped up in his pelisse, he 

I caji lie without inconvenience on the snow under a thin tent when the 

I temperature of the air is 30° below zero. 

t I was told by a legnl authority that some of the political exiles arc 
sent to the province of Yakutsk, but, after the figures just quoted, It would 
seem that their number cannot be very large ; of hereditary nobles in the 
province there were said to be, in 1B76, only too, and of personal nobles 
only 450. If, then, there be deducted from these the Governor and his 
staff, military officers, and tchinovniks of all grades, there would not be 
left a large margin for the class from which political exiles are thought to 
come, supposing, that Is, that they are included in this return. 
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pitied them in prospect of the remainder of their 3,oaofl 
miles' journey. 

The Russian population of the province 
almost exclusively to the banks of the U] 
Yakutsk, and its neighbourhood. The Tu 
found at the extreme east and west of the province, 
and have been already spoken of in a previous chapter. 

Of another race, the Yukaghirs, it may suffice to 
say that they were computed, in 1876, at only i,6oo 
in number, and that very Httlc is known of them. They 
roam over a tract on the shores of the Northern Oceaa 
lying between the Yana and the Kolima. They were 
once powerful, and on the rivers Yana and Indigirka 
tumuli and ancient burial-places are pointed out, coi 
taining corpses armed with bows, arrows, and speai 
With these, too, lies buried the magic drum, well known 
in Lapland. At one time there were more hearths of 
the Yukaghirs on the banks of the Kolima than stars in 
the sky — so their legend says. These people maintain 
themselves during the whole year on the reindeer they 
kill in spring and autumn. At such seasons the mos- 
quitoes drive the tormented animals to take refuge in 
the rivers, and not until winter is coming do they return 
to the woods, the stags leading the way. followed by the 
hinds and their young. Posted under cover, the Yuka- 
ghirs discover the place where the herd will make the 
passage of a stream, and conceal their canoes under the 
banks till the animals take the water. Then they push 
out, and, having cut the helpless deer off from either 
shore, proceed to slaughter them, whilst swimming, with 
long spears, which they use with marvellous skill. 

The Yukaghirs are great smokers ; their tobacco — 
the coarse species of the Ukraine — they mix with chips 
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to make it go further; and in smoking not a whiff is 
allowed to escape into the air, but all is inhaled and 
swallowed, producing an effect somewhat similar to 
a mild dose of opium. Tobacco is considered their 
first and greatest luxury. Women and children all 
smoke, the latter learning to do so as soon as they are 
able to toddle. Any funds remaining after the supply of 
tobacco has been laid in are devoted to the purchase of 
brandy. A Yukaghir, it is said, never intoxicates him- 
self alone, but calls upon his family to share the drink, 
even children in arms being supplied with a portion. 

In the centre of the Yakutsk province, occupying the 
valley of the Lena, roam the Yakutes, some of whom I 
met as far off as Nikolaefsk. They are of middle 
height, and of a light copper colour, with black hair, 
which the men cut close. The sharp lines of their 
faces express indolent and amiable gentleness rather 
than vigour and passion. They reminded me of North 
American Indians; and I agree with Erman, who says 
that their appearance is that of a people who have 
grown wild rather than of a thoroughly and originally 
rude race. Those I saw, however, having been long 
settled among the Russians, had perhaps become some- 
what more polished than their wandering brethren. 
As a race they are good-tempered, orderly, hospitable, 
and capable of enduring great privation with patience; 
but in independence of character they contrast unfavour- 
ably with their Tunguse neighbours. Lay a finger in 
anger on one of the Tunguses, and nothing will induce 
him to forget the insult ; whereas with the Yakutes, the 
more they are thrashed the better they work.* 

* Sirahlenberg dirides them inio is tribes, and Syboreen's Almanack 
fur 1B76 gives Iheir number 31 210,000. They belong lo the great Turk 
fitmily, nnd hence their Siberian loc^tlily is remarkable, because thi; Tuiks 
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The winter dwellings of the people have doors of 
raw hides, and log or wicker walls calked with cow- 
dung, and flanked with banks of earth to the height of 
the windows. The latter are made of sheets of ice, 
kept in their place from the outside by a slanting pole. 
the lower end of which is fixed in the ground. They J 
are rendered air-tight by pouring on water, which \ 
quickly freezes round the edges; and the fact that it ' 
takes a long time to melt these blocks of ice thus fixed 
is highly suggestive of what the temperature must be, 
both without and within. The flat roof is covered with 
earth, and over the door, facing the east, the boards I 
project, making a covered place in front, like the j 
natives' houses in the Caucasus. Under the same nxrfl 
are the winter shelters for the cows and for the people, I 
the former being the larger. The fireplace consists of 
a wicker frame plastered over with clay, room being 
left for a man to pass between the fireplace and the 
wall. The hearth is made of beaten earth, and on it 
there is at all times a blazing fire, and logs of larch- 
wood throw up showers of sparks to the roof. Young 
calves, like children, are often brought into the house 
to the fire, whilst their mothers cast a contented look 
through the open door at the back of the fireplace. 
Behind the fireplace, too, are the sleeping-places of the 
people, which in the poorer dwellings consist only of a 
continuation of the straw laid in the cow-house. l 

In the winter they have but about five hours of day' 
light, which penetrates as best it can through the icy 
windows; and in the evening all the party sit round 
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have ever been the people to displace others, whereas the Yakutes have 
been themselves dispbced, and driven into this inhospitable climate, it is 

supposed, by the stronger Buriats. 
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the fire on low stools, men and women smoking. The 
summer yourts of these people are formed of poles 
about 20 feel long, which are united at the top into a 
roomy cone, covered with pieces of bright yellow and 
perfectly flexible birch bark, which are not merely 
joined together, but are also handsomely worked along 
the seams with horsehair thread. 

The houses are not overstocked with furniture, and 
the chief cooking utensil is a large iron pot. At the 
time of the invasion of the Russians, this article was 
deemed such a treasure that the price asked for a pot 
was as many sable-skins as would fill it. They use also 
in winter a bowl-shaped frame of wicker-work, plastered 
with frozen cow-dung, in which they pound their por- 
ridge. With regard to their food, the Yakutes, if they 
have their choice, love to eat horse-flesh; and their 
adage says that to eat much meat, and grow fat upon 
it, is the highest destiny of man. They are the greatest 
gluttons. So far back as the days of Strahlenberg, it 
was said that four Yakutes would eat a horse. They 
rarely kill their oxen for food; and at a wedding, the 
favourite dish served up by the bride to her future 
lord is a boiled horse's head, with horse-flesh sausages. 
When, however, horse-flesh or beef is wanting, they 
are not at all nice as to what they consume, for they 
eat the animals they take for fur. and woe to the unfor- 
tunate horse that becomes seriously injured in travel ! 
It is killed and eaten then and there, the men taking 
off their girdles to give fair play to their stomachs, 
which swell after the fashion of a boa-constrictor. Thus 
earnestly do they aspire to their notion of the highest 
destiny of man! Milk is in general request among 
them; whether from cows or mares; and when they are 
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in the neighbourhood of the Russians, and can get flour, 
they do so; but far away in the forests they make a 
sort of porridge or bread, not exactly of sawdust, but 
of the under bark of the spruce, fir, and larch, which 
they cut in small pieces, or pound in a mortar, mixing 
it with milk, or with dried fish, or boiling it with 
glutinous tops of the young sprouts. In spring, when 
the sap is rising, they gather their bark harvest. They 
make also fermented beverages of milk; and in the 
height of summer, when the mares foal, an orgie is 
held, at which the men drain enormous bowls of this 
intoxicating liquor; whilst the women, denied the privi- 
lege of intoxication, solace themselves by getting as near 
to it as they can by smoking tobacco. The distillation 
of sour milk is also practised, producing a coarse spirit 
known as arigui. They devour likewise enormous 
quantities of melted butter. This also can be prepared 
in such a way as to cause intoxication when taken in 
sufficient quantities. 

The dress of the Yakutes resembles In its main 
features that of the other natives of Siberia, save. 
perhaps, that they are fonder of ornaments. Both 
sexes riding a good deal on oxen and horses, a perpen- 
dicular slit is made lip the back from the bottom of the 
sanayakh, or upper garment, in order to render the 
wearer comfortable in the saddle, and some of the 
women add behind them a cushion or pad, to save 
them from the rough motion of the animals. During 
the milder part of the year a robe, made of very pliable 
leather, stained yellow, is worn, which indoors is 
frequently laid aside, and males and females sit by the 
fire, leaving the upper part of the body naked. I 
bought a pair of women's Yakute boots of this leather. 
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They fit tight to the leg. and have at the top a Hap of 
black velvet with red cloth trimming, which can be 
turned down and exposed for show in fair weather, or 
turned up, bringing the boots to the thighs. On each 
boot are two broad leather thongs, five or six feet long, 
to wind round the leg. Waterproof boots are here 
made, called by the Russians torbasis. These are cut 
from horse-hide, steeped in sour milk, then smoked, 
and finally rubbed well with fat and fine soot. They 
last exceedingly well, and are an inestimable comfort 
to the wearer, enabling him to tramp through snow, 
water, and mud without inconvenience. 

The Yakute women are clever in making up fur 
garments. When visiting a Yakute family, I was look- 
ing about for a souvenir, and could at first see nothing 
to buy. In the room hung a curious cradle, very 
nearly resembling a coal-scuttle, which, when travelling, 
they suspend at the side of a reindeer; but this was too 
large for me to bring away. At length the mater- 
familias drew out a box in which she kept her treasures. 
Among these were some large pieces of fur, each con- 
sisting of an immense number of the small pieces o) 
white skin that are found under the squirrel's neck. 
No piece was so large as the palm of the hand, and 
she had sewn them together with great industry. 
These I bought, much to the disgust of her daughter, 
for whom they were to harve made a dandy garment. 
I purchased also of the old lady what I prized more, 
namely, an " itti^' or large cap, coming down with flaps 
at the ears. The crown is made of the skins of sables' 
feet, and it has a border all round of the fur of sables' 
tails. The sight of this, since my return, has often 
excited the admiration of my lady friends. 
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The Yakutes who inhabit the inclement region 
adjacent to the Frozen Ocean have neither horses nor 
oxen, but breed large numbers of dogs, which draw 
them to and fro on their fishing excursions. Even 
those living on the 62nd parallel keep cattle under 
far greater difficulties than usual, for they have 
to make long journeys to collect hay, and do not 
always find enough. The cold prevents their breed- 
ing sheep, goats, or poultry. Nevertheless, catde 
and hunting are their chief means of subsistence, for 
they do not in general cultivate the land, though in 
the gardens at Yakutsk are grown potatoes, cabbages, 
radishes, and turnips; gherkins, too, are reared in 
hot-beds. 

Some products of Yakutsk industry are purchased 
by the Russians, particularly floor-cloths of white and 
coloured felts, which are cut in strips and sewed 
together like mosaic. From the earliest times they 
have been able to procure and work for themsel' 
metals.* 

The language of the Yakutes, which is largely spoken 
by the Russians who live among them, is one of the 
poncipal means by which we are led to assume their 
Turkish origin, for Latham says their speech is in- 
telligible at Constantinople, and their traditions {for 
literature they have none) bespeak a southern origin. 

* The iron ore of llie Vilui was smelted by the Vakuics long before the 
advent of the Russians, and the other tribes got from them iron axes, 
awls, and tools for stripping and dress rg hides. The Yakules also make 
copper ornaments for clothes and haine>s, and the metal plaics nhlch 
ihey sew on their girdles. Even now, although they use European guns, 
they still make for themselves the great knife, or dagger, which is worn 
at the waist. The Yakutsk steel is more flexible than the Russian, and 
yet blades made of it wil! cut copper or pewter as easily as European 
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H Here are some Yakute words compared with 
H Turkish : — 

^H Enslish. 
■^ Yes Si. 



YAKUTSK. 



Soc&l Yokh 

Well Ontihigty Pcky, Ace 

Bad Tksesahant Ynai 

Bread Astobitt Ek-mek 

Wwer On Soo 

Beef AugBHtt Seyir 



Hot 



All 



Koad C<M 

Man Kissi 

Woman >i4/*w 

Tiee Mam 

Rain Samirr 



An 
Vol 



Vaghm. 



Engliih. YlkuEb 

One Bare 

Two .4te 

Thiee Ooif 

Four Terii 

Five 5ouJ 



Oolch 
Don 
Beth 
Altee 
Yedec 



Six Alia 

Seven Sell 

Hight Agacuss 

Nine Tegouis lokiu 

Ten Oami On 

Eleven Onordoubii On-bir 

Twelve Oiordurki On-eekee 

Twenty Suriia Jginne 



Strahlenberg calls these people Pagans, but the 
latest writers call them Christians; and the method of 
their conversion was, it is said, extraordinary, for the 
Russian priests not making much headway against 
their superstitions, an ukase was one day issued setting 
forth that the good and loyal nation of the Yakutes 
were thought worthy to enter, and were consequently 
admitted into, the Russian Church, to become a part 
of the Tsar's Christian family, and entitled to all the 
privileges of the rest of his children. Such was the 
tenor of this strange proclamation, and success attended 
the measure. The new Christians showed perfect 
sincerity in the adoption of their novel faith, and the 
Russian priests have established their sway over the 
Yakute race, though amongst the outlying portion a 
lingering belief in Shamanism still survives, of which 
travellers from Yakutsk to Okhotsk have been made 
aware by their Yakute guides leaving them awhile in 
foggy weather, and stealing off into the forest to per- 
form certain mysterious rites. 

The distance from Yakutsk to Okhotsk is 800 miles 
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and the journey, whether undertaken in summer or 
winter, is one of the severest. The map gives one 
the idea that it might almost be accomplished by 
ascending the river Aldan and one of its affluents to 
the Stanovoi mountains. The usual plan, however, 
is to leave Yakutsk on horseback, with all the luggage 
on pack-saddles. Some estimate may be formed of 
the traffic once passing on this route from the fact 
that there were formerly employed in it from 20.000 
to 30,000 horses. The postal service is still continued 
between Irkutsk and the Sea of Okhotsk; but there 
is no telegraph; hence the fact of Professor Nordensk- 
jold having been frozen in the ice on the north-east 
coast of Siberia was brought a long way by courier 
before it could be made known by telegram to Europe. 

One of the difficulties of the winter journey is the 
insufficient sleeping accommodation on the route. The 
houses, when they exist, are very bad, and when they 
fail, travellers sleep in a tent, or else upon furs and 
wraps in the open air. They usually lie, however, by 
a roaring fire, and so roast on one side whilst they 
freeze on the other — changing their position when 
need requires. 

After proceeding for some distance the traveller has 
to exchange his horse for a novel kind of steed — a 
reindeer, on which the mere gaining of one's seat, to 
say nothing of keeping it, is by no means so easy as 
might be supposed.* Having gained his reindeer 

* To get on the animal's back, as one vould mount a. donkey, would 
probably cripple the deer for life. The sa.ddle is therefore placed on its 
shoulder cIok to the neck, and to mount, the rider, holding the bridle, 
stands at the right side of the animal, trilhhis fice turned forwards. He 
then raises his left foot to the saddle, which he never touches with bis 
bands, and springing with the tight leg, and aided also by a pole, wbtch 
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seat, the English traveller may keep it — if he can. He 
will most likely fall off half-a-dozen limes in the first 
quarter of an hour, until he discovers that he must 
poise himself in such a manner that his body may 
continually, and with ease, lend itself to a swinging 
motion.* There is a second lesson to be learned by 
the uninitiated, which is usually imparted in a very 
impressive manner; for should the cavalier attempt 
to hold with the knees, and the cushion consequently 
slip back, the moment the weight is felt on the animaVs 
back, he bends under his haunches and lets the rider 
slip to the ground, and that perhaps in Ice, snow, or a 
pool of water. 

As the traveller approaches Okhotsk he has again 
to change his mode of conveyance, to be drawn this 
time by dogs. All three methods of travel have their 
delights on this lonely journey, the tedium of which 
is sometimes relieved by an extemporary hunting 
scene.t 



The Dative g'^ls and 
1, and raivly tvant assist- 



he holds in his right hand, he gains his i 
women are as expert in this jumping as the i 
ance in mounting. 

* The practised reindeer riders acquire the habit of striking gently 
with the heel, alternately right and left, at every step, just behind the 
animal's shoulders. This is done, not for the purpose of stimulating the 
deer, but because the motion described is the surest means of main- 
taining equilibrium. The staff, too, with which the rider mounts is carried 
in his hand, and is used for maintaining an equipoise in riding ; but any 
attempt of the rider, in the brst critical moment, to support himself by 
resting the staff on the ground, is sure to end in his being unseatctL 

t Mr. Erman describes the killing, during his journey, of a wild sheep, 
and the joy of theVakutes at the prospect of gettinglresh meat for supper. 
One of them cried out cliaracleristicaUy, " I will stay awake the whole 
niglit, and eat till we se» ouL" Whilst the carcase was being prepared, 
every one cut for himself some t'nin wooden skewers, on which be spitted 
a row of little bits of meat These were only appetizers, to be followed 
by large pieces boiled in the pot. The hunter, liowevcr, who had killed 
the shcip claimed as hli pcniuisile the animal's he^d; the brains, .is a 
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The difficulties of the summer journey are somewh; 
different in character. A large part of the way lit 
over swampy ground, on which the causeways are not 
kept in repair, and where the horses flounder in mud 
and water, into which they occasionally pitch the rider. 
It is no uncommon thing for horses to die under the 
fatigues of the way. The Yakutes, moreover, have a 
cruel fashion of giving their horses Httle food whilst 
journeying. A similar custom obtains farther east, 
among the Gilyaks, where I found that, though the>' 
gave a dog two pieces of fish daily when at home, 
yet, when travelling, they gave him only one, because 
the dogs immediately after eating are always lazy ai 
feeble,* 

These, then, are some of the difficulties of the 
route, from Irkutsk to the Pacific, which happily it 
not fall to my lot to be obliged to encounter; but 
crossed the Baikal instead, and, after making a detour 
to the Chinese frontier, continued across the Buriat 
steppe to the Amur. 

special delicacy, he surked out raw, and cut out the eyes to be dressed 
for his own exclusive bencflt. 

* It does not appear that the Yakutes are otherwise cruel to their 
horses, for Erman relates that, on going up to a horse that had 
carried bim many miles, to p.it his neck by way of saying adieu, the 
Yakutes came up and embraced ihe other horses, putting their arms 
round their necks and hugging them like children, Mr. Hill, too, dis- 
covered in a very practical way the regard of the Yakutes for their 
horses, when, food having run short, and after a dinner of only cranberries 
and nuts, he proposed that one of the animals should be killed and eaten, 
theYakutes replied that they never killed one of their horses until they had 
passed five whole days together without any sort of food, it would be a 
shame, they said, that while they had tea and a morsel of sugar, and ilic 
prospect before them of getting other food, one of the poor creatures 
should be slain. Mr, Hill, therefore, and his merchant fiiend had to take 
their guns and hunt for game, with a keenness which they had never 
known before. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ACROSS LAKE BAIKAL TO TROITZKOSAVSK. 

Leaving Irkutsk. — The Angara. — Approach to the Baikal. — Its shores 
and fish. — Steaming across. — Seizing post-horses. — Arrival at 
Verehne Udinsk. — Smuggling at the prison, ^Arrival at Selenginsk. — 
English mission to Buriats. — English graves. — Old scholars. — Siory 
of the mission. — Journey to Troitzkosavslc 

WE left Irkutsk on Thursday, July loth, after a 
stay that could hardly be called enjoyable, 
though amid the confusion we met with much more 
consideration than could have been expected. For 
the first night we slept, as already stated, in our 
tarantass, and I took my morning bath in the pantry. 
What a treat, too, was that bath, deliciously cold from 
the Angara, to a man who had not taken his clothes 
off for more than a week ! During our stay we made 
the acquaintance of several officers, of whom there is 
no lack at Irkutsk, as there are usually in barracks 
about 2,000 troops. It was very difficult to procure 
provisions. On sending out on the morning of our 
departure, all the white bread that could be found was 
one penny loaf, and that somewhat stale. It seemed, 
therefore, that I should have to come down to rye 
bread; but some pancakes were made for me, the 
difiiculty was thus surmounted, and by two o'clock 
we had fairly begun our 300 miles to Kiakhta. Our 
baggage and remaining books were still too heavy to 
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be taken on the same vehicle, and we therefore 
stowed away ourselves and our personal effects in the 
tarantass, and the boxes followed in a post-conveyance, 
out of which they were changed at every station. We 
wished to make only 40 miles before night, to Lake 
Baikal, and then wait till morning at ListvenitznayaJ 
for the steamer. * I 

We had not proceeded far before we drove along 
the banks of the Angara, which is, in some re- 
spects, the most remarkable rtver in Siberia. There 
are scores of streams and rivulets running into Lake 
Baikal, of which the more important are the Upper 
Angara, the Barguzin, and the Selenga ; but the 
Angara is the only one that runs out, and it does 
so with such impetuosity that the rapid by which the 
water leaves the lake never freezes even with the 
temperature of the air at 24° below zero ; and thougd 
the ice is six feet thick on the lake, yet, all the winta 
through, ducks float on the bosom of the rapid, 
have heard it suggested that there may be hot-spring 
just there ; but whether this is so or not, the waters < 
the lake and the Angara are particularly cold.* 

Shortly after leaving Irkutsk the road enters 
wooded part of the Angara valley, and as the road 
winds along it, many points are passed presenting 
magnificent views. In some parts enormous sand- 

* As we approached Telma my thermometer at noon Id ihe shade stood 
ai B5", and when crossing a stream called the ij;i, the temperature cf the 
water was 70° ; but coming on the same day to Ihe Angara, ucarly loo 
miles from Baikal, the temperature of the river was only 50^ ; and when 
crossing the Baikal itself, the atniasphere registered 45" and the water 
only 40^'. The Angara is the last river in Siberia to close, which it doea 
about New Year's Day (sometimes not till the middle of January); andil 
Ihe first to open, namely, about the 1 uh April. The lake b t,2oo feet | 
ahove Ihe sea level, and the current of the river is remarkably swift, a 
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Stone cliffs arise out of the water, crowned with dark 
pines and cedars ; in others the thick forest descends 
to the river's brink, and the broad sheet of water is 
seen rushing madly onwards. Afterwards the valley- 
becomes more rugged, with deep ravines running up 
into the mountains. Beyond this the road has been 
cut along the edge of a cliff at a considerable height 
above the river, and, about five miles before reaching 
the Baikal, a scene is presented that may well cause 
the traveller to stop. The valley becomes wider, and 
the mountains rise abruptly to a much greater eleva- 
tion. The Angara Is here more than a mile in width. 
and this great body of water Is seen rolling down a 
steep incline, forming a rapid nearly four miles in 
length. At the head of this, and in the centre of the 
stream, a great mass of rock rises, called the Shaman 
Kamen, or "Priest," or "spirit's stone," held sacred 
by the followers of Shamanism, and not to be passed 
by them without an act of devotion. When Shaman- 
ism prevailed in this neighbourhood, human sacrifices 
were made at the sacred rock, the victim with his hands 
tied being tossed into the torrent below. Beyond is 
the broad expanse of the Baikal, extending about 50 
miles, to where its waves wash the foot of Amar 
Daban, whose summit, even in June, is usually covered 
with snow. The mighty torrent throwing up its jets 
of spray, the rugged rocks with their fringes of 

[he traveller will infer should he overtake a barge being towed againsi 
the siream bj- perhaps 20 horses. Though the distance is only .;o 
miles from Irkutik, a barge takes three days to be dragged op to the 
rapid, and then for ihe rapid itself it requires another day, even with 
double the number of horses. This refers, bowever, to a large soudne, 
or vessel, with a bluiT bow and broad stem, which might almost as well 
sail sidewayg as speed ahead, and usually carries 600 chests and 15,000 
bricks of tea. 
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pendent birch overtopped by lofty pines, and the 
colouring on the mountains, produce a picture of ex- 
traordinary beauty and grandeur. A few miles further, 
and the Baikal is seen spreading out like a sea, and 
its waves are heard beating on the rocky shore. 

The storms on the lake are very severe. They 
at Irkutsk, it is only upon the Baikal in the aui 
that a man learns to pray from his heart. The 
dangerous wind is the north-west. It is called the 
mountain wind, whilst that from the south-west is 
called the "deep sea-breeze." Formerly, in crossing, 
it was no uncommon occurrence for a boat or barge to 
be detained three weeks on a voyage of 40 mi 
without being able to land on either shore. Tl 
induced an enterprising merchant to have a hull bl 
on the lake, and engines, boiler, and machinery 
brought 4,000 miles overland from Petersburg : and 
when the new vessel steamed across in a gale, bol 
Siberians and Mongols looked on with not a lil 
astonishment.* 

The fish of the Baikal are abundant, and are cai 
in variety, such as the omulU, somewhat like 
herring ; the saig, which resembles but is smaller 
the sturgeon ; the askina. the pike, the carp, 
iavarel, and a white fish called the tymain. Travel! 

* The basin of the lake is about 400 miles in length and 35 miles ^^ 
vidth, covering an area of 14,000 square miles. It has a circumference 
of nearly 1,200 miles. This, Iherefore, \% the largest frt^h-'oialir lake in 
the Old World ; and, next to the Caspian and the Aral, is the largest 
inland sheet of water in Asia. Sevetal travellers have crossed the lake 
en route from or 10 Irkutsk, but Mr. Atkinson did more. He spent 
several days e.iploring its coasts, and, turning to the east from Llstveniti- 
naya, he found the shore became exceedingly abrupt for 20 miles, with 
many striking scenes, in which waterfalls played a part. The nonb shore 
is the most lofty. In some parts the precipices rise 900 feet, and, 3 little 
beyond the Arga, to 1,200 feet. Basaltic cliffs also appear rising from 
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also tell of a remarkable fish called the goloinatn, 
which is only seen when thrown on shore during a 
violent tempest, and is of so oily a nature that it melts 
in the sun, or on the approach of heat, leaving only 
its skeleton and skin. It is a remarkable fact also 
that the seal of the ocean is found in the lake. About 
2,000 are killed yearly. 

The natives call the lake Svyatoe More, the "" Holy 
Sea," and aver that no one was ever lost in its 
waters ; for when a person is drowned therein, the 
waves invariably throw his body on shore. It must 
be a pleasant sensation to cross this lake in winter. 
The ice is as clear, transparent, and as smooth 
as glass, so that travellers describe the difficulty of 
realizing that they are not gliding on water. The 
journey across is made in a remarkably short time. 
Mr. Erman travelled thus 7 German miles {or 27 
English) in 2^ hours, which for horse travelling must 
be allowed to be extraordinary. Formerly there was a 
winter station on the ice, half-way across, for changing 
horses ; but as the ice on one occasion gave way, and 
allowed the whole concern to disappear, they now 
cross the lake at a single stage. There is a road 
round the south end of the lake, but in summer the 
crossing by steamer is usually preferred. 

deep waler to an elevalion of 700 feeL A little more than a boat's length 
from shore, soundings have been taken to the depth of 900 feet. Greater 
depths than this, however, have been reached. The captain of the 
steamer informed Mr. Allcinson that on one occasion he had run out 
1,100 feet of line without finding bottom ; and in 1872 soundings were 
taicen at the south-west end, showing 3,600 feet : hence the common 
saying that the Bai^l has no bottom. The shore exhibits, besides the 
basalt just named, other unquestionable evidences of volcanic action, 
and in some of the ravines arc great masses of iava. Hot mineral 
springs likewise exist in several pans of the surrounding mountain-ch^o. 
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We reached the station about six or eight 1 
after leaving Irkutsk, and. passing the night at 
rough hotel, next morning got our tarantass on board, 
among half-a-dozen others, and steamed across. The 
steamer was called the General Korsakoff. It made a 
loud grunting, and out of its tall chimney emitted a 
cloud of sparks like the tail of a comet. I went 
below to see the engines, and found them of the most 
primitive kind — a huge boiler simply laid in a wooden 
hull. I offered for sale on board some of my books, 
and gave others away. This soon got me friends, and 
the engineer honoured me by playing a tune on his 
concertina. I went also into the captain's cabin, and 
he was glad to buy some New Testaments. It was 
so chilly, however, on deck that I put on my ulster, 
and stowed myself away in the tarantass ; after doing 
which, on the nth of July, it was not difficult to 
believe what I had heard, that pigeons fiying across 
the lake in winter sometimes drop dead from cold. 

As we drew near to the shore, we had the enjoy- 
ment of a mild piece of something like revenge. I 
have already observed that the traveller who has a 
crown podorojna takes precedence ; but if two travel- 
lers come to a station, 60I/1 having crown podorojnas, 
he who arrives first takes the horses. Moreover, "the 
rule of the road " is that one set of post-horses must 
not outstrip one that has started before ; which rule, 
however, an e.\tra tip to the yemstchik will sometimes 
evade. Now, as we came towards Irkutsk, we had 
been outstripped by a miliiar>' officer travelling with.- 
his wife, who took the fresh horses we should hav^ 
had ; so that, when we arrived, it was feared we shoul 
be without. Whereupon the officer's wife, addressii^ 
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me in French, asked half-triumphantly, and half in a 
mischievous joke, whether I did not find myself 
■' without horses " ? She happened, however, to be 
wrong. We obtained horses, and, at night, overtook 
our friends, broken down, with their tarantass under- 
going repairs at another station. We therefore got 
ahead, till, on the Baikal, they overtook us again. 
We saw at a glance that there would be a rush for 
horses, and, therefore, immediately the boat touched, 
I sprang ashore, presented to the post-master my 
podorojna. and secured my team ; whereas the officer, 
not knowing that 1 had more than an ordinary civilian's 
paper, or relying, perhaps, upon the power of his 
crown podorojna, was not so quick, and failed to get 
his steeds ; and as we rolled away we heard him 
storming at the post-master for allowing us to have 
them before he had been served. 

We drove for some distance on an elevated plateau 
beside the eastern shore of the lake, from which we got 
many good views of its waters, and where we observed 
at the roadside red Turks-head lilies, similar to but 
smaller than those seen in English gardens, and yellow 
liUes. There were likewise in the neighbourhood 
abundance of strawberries, raspberries, and whortle- 
berries. Among the trees were cedars up to 1 20 feet 
in height; also the balsam poplar, which here attains a 
growth sufficiently large to allow the natives of the coast 
to make their canoes of a single log; likewise the cherry- 
tree and the Siberian apple. A black and white jack- 
daw, as my companion called it, made its appearance; 
and the birds of prey appeared more numerous, as they 
well might be in the vicinity of a larger animal popula- 
tion ; for in these Baikal forests are found martens. 
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squirrels, foxes, wolves, the lynx, the elk, the wild 
boar, and the bear — the last feeding on berries in 
summer, and on cedar-nuts raked up from beneath the 
snow in winter. 

Having taken the lead on the road from the Baikal, 
we were anxious to keep it, though things looked 
threatening on arriving at the first station, where the 
post-master said there were no horses. We brought 
our crown podorojna to bear, and then the letter of 
the Minister at Petersburg, but to no purpose. There 
were no post-horses, he said, though there was a man 
standing near who would lend us private horses at 
double fares. To this we should have had to agree, 
but we pulled out lastly our bianco letter, and this 
gained the day; for the post-master, on seeing that, said 
to the would-be extortioner, "You must let them have 
the horses"; and so on we trotted through a country 
more hilly than anything we had passed, till at six 
o'clock we arrived at Verchne Udinsk. This place 
might very well be called "the Amur and China Junc- 
tion," for to turn to the left brings the traveller to the 
Pacific, and to turn to the right leads to Peking. 

It was now Saturday afternoon, and we were anxious 
toget cn,ifpossibIe.afew stations further, to Selenginsk, 
which was the scene of the labours of some English 
missionaries, and there to spend the Sunday to inquire 
about their work. The old difficulty of horses, how- 
ever, cropped up, for they could let us have none on 
the instant, and every one was on tiptoe expecting 
the jjassing through of the Governor-General, Baron 
Friedrichs. I have already mentioned that his Excel- 
lency was at some mineral springs on the Mongolian 
frontier, and, having heard of the fire at Irkutsk, he 
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was new returning. Everything, therefore, had to be 
in readiness. The post-house was swept and garnished, 
and we were requested not to go into the large guest- 
room, where the tables and chairs were arranged for 
his Excellency's visit. Horses, however, were pro- 
mised quickly as a favour, and meanwhile we strolled 
into the town, 

Verchne— that is, Upper — Udinsk is the capita! of 
an uyezd, and has a population of 3.500. It is a clean 
little town, and, upon entering the market square, it 
was easy to see that we were approaching the borders 
of the Celestial Empire — for here was John Chinaman, 
with open shop, standing behind the counter selling 
tea. We found also, to our great satisfaction, a baker's 
shop, where was not only white bread, but all manner 
■of bake-meats, of which we proceeded to make havoc 
then and there. The white bread was 75 per cent, 
dearer than at Tobolsk, but 1 was only too thankful to 
get a store at any price, my pancakes being all but 
gone. For lemonade they asked 6j-. a bottle, or bd. a 
glass. It was like watered lemon syrup. Fresh butter 
cost a rouble a pound, and was obtained with difficulty. 

There is a prison in Verchne Udinsk, which we 
passed at the side of the road, and the prisoners were 
looking from the windows. Here had recently occurred 
an incident illustrative of Goryantchikoffs statement, 
!in his " Buried Alive," that some of his fellow -prisoners 
were spirit-dealers, and frequently smuggled liquor into 
the prison in the entrails of cows or oxen. For this 
purpose the entrails were washed and filled with water, 
to keep them damp and ready to receive the liquor. 
When filled, they were wound by the smuggler round 
his body and thighs, and so brought into the prison. 
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On the afternoon of our arrival, a drunken woman had 
been detected thus carrying in vodka. We did not 
visit the building, but left with the Ispravnik half-a- 
dozen New Testaments, and the same number 01 
Gospels for Tatars, and of Scripture portions in 
Mongolian. The present was not unappreciated, for 
the Ispravnik, learning that I was going to the far east, 
gave me an introduction to his son-in-law at Blagovesi- 
chensk. which afterwards proved useful. 

At last we started, and trotted on through the night 
to Selenginsk, and spent there the remainder of the 
following day. We called on the Ispravnik, who, with 
his wife, received us politely; and the latter, finding 
that we had good books to dispose of, wished to pur- 
chase some, which I allowed her to do to the value of 
three roubles. We also asked the Ispravnik's accept- 
ance of some portions of Scripture in Mongolian for 
distribution among the surrounding Buriats. Then 
conversation followed about the English mission, of 
which Selenginsk was for 13 years the head-quarters, 
but ceased to be so about 40 years ago. , 

The Ispravnik had nothing to say of the missionarie! 
but what was good and kind, — a repetition of what I 
had heard elsewhere. A house, he told us. was stil 
standing on the spot where the missionaries lived 
and he furnished us with the names of persons whc 
could give us further information. We went, there 
fore, direct to the site of the mission station, where mn 
found some out-buildings, very much like those ofai 
English farmyard, and strongly suggestive of home 
There was also a nice house, which had been buil 
near the spot on which formerly stood the one inhabitc* 
by the Englishmen. The garden remained, and J 
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we were taken to a walled enclosure — a little grave- 
I 



I 
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yard — in which were five graves; those of Mrs, Yule, 
Mrs, Stallybrass, and three children. The place had 
been recently renovated, at the expense of a missionary 
n China, ajid we were pleased to see the resting-place 
of our compatriots looking so neat and orderly. The 
garden commanded a pretty view of the valley of the 
Selenga, and there was pointed out across the river 
the site on which the town stood in the early part oi 
the century, till, being destroyed by fire, it was rebuilt 
on the opposite side. The lady who occupied the 
house told us that now and then a traveller turns aside 
to see the spot, and that the ignorant people say that 
the English people come out of their graves at night — 
a report she is at no pains to contradict, on the plea 
that, as the house is in a lonely position, the idea may 
conduce to protect her from thieves. 

After having been shown what there was of interest 
about the place, we called on an old man — a Russian — 
named Ivlampi Melnikoff, who, in his boyhood, had 
attended the mission school. When he heard that one 
of the missionaries, Mr. Stallybrass, was still living, 
and that I had seen him just before leaving England, 
he seemed much pleased, and spoke with affection oi 
his teachers. He had not opened a book for 40 years, 
and so had forgotten how to read, but he remembered, 
and inquired particularly for, some of the missionaries' 
sons, and sent to them his respects. The old man 
had lost sight of his Buriat schoolfellows, and thought 
that not one of them became a Christian, though he 
afterwards remembered that one was baptized into 
the Russian Church. Besides this old Russian we 
saw the nephew of one who had been a pupil in the 
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school, and heard of an old man living some 35 versts 
distant, still a Buriat, who, as a boy, had been a 
scholar. We had the same testimony from both wit- 
nesses, that has been repeated by several travellers, 
that the missionaries did not baptize a single convert. 
None of them, however, said what I did not know 
until I returned to England, and spoke to Mr. Stally- 
brass upon the subject, namely, that the missionaries 
were under agreement with the Russian Government 
not to baptize any converts.* 

We continued our journey from Selenginsk for twelve 
hours more, through a country which gave me my first 

* The story of the mission seemed lo be ibis :— At (he beginning of Uw 
present century there were four parties of foreign Protestant missionaries 
working in the Russian dominions, namely, (t) the Presbyterians, ta the 
south of European Russia : (2) the Moravians, on the Volga ; (3) some 
Swiss missionaries from Basle, who took the place of the Presbyterians, 
and worked upon their ground ; and (4) the London Missionary Society, 
which was allowed to send men to the Buriats in Siberia. Among the 
last company were Messrs. Slallybrass, Sw.in. and Yule, who saw at 
once ihat the first thing to be done was to translate the Scriptures. Mr. 
Sullybrass left England in 1817, and lived in Irkutsk for a year and a 
ha!f to learn the Mongolian language. In due time the translation was 
commenced, from the original Hebrew and Greek, and with such success 
did the work go on that ihcy actually printed the Old Testament in their 
Siberian wilderness at Vcrchne Udinsk, to which place the missionaries 
removed from Selenginsk, and where they remained till ihey were sent 
home in i8<:o. The New Testament was printed in London. Their worlc 
was, therefore, of a preparatory and fundamental, rather than an aggres- 
sive, character. Nevertheless, Ihey had a school, numbering, sometimes, 
from t; to 30 scholars; but there was found a special difficulty In indticing 
children to attend, for not only were their parents utterly ignorant of lltc 
value of education, but they wanted the children to help them tend their 
flocks, grazing, not an settled pasturage, but as they wandered over the 
vast extent of the Trans-Baikal and the Mongolian steppes. Hence the 
children were at school to-day and gone to-morrow ; and even when 
parents could be induced to leave their children with the missionaries 
during their own absence with their flocks, these children h.id to be kept 
and fed as boarders, and even then the p.irents begrudged the loss of 
their services. The object, however, of the Englishmen began to be 
appreciated, and tokens of success appeared. Then came the diflicull 
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experience of a Russian steppe, a tract of undulating 
land with a sandy soil, covered with a little grass and 
a reedy-looking herb, but suffering from a lack of 
humidity, as the tundra suffers from lack of warmth. 
Trees were visible only here and there, but water was 
abundant, sometimes in large lakes ; so that the hilly 
roads, the expanse of water, and the treeless waste, 
reminded me sometimes of the scenery of our Wiltshire 
downs, and, in one or two places, of the English lakes. 
As we approached our destination the road became 
more and more sandy, and very heavy for the horses ; 
but at last, on Monday, the 14th July, we reached 
Kiakhta. 

which all along had loomed in [he distance. The Russian Synod, in its 
jealousy for its own Church, had expressly stipulated that the missionaries 
should receive no converts by baptism, and this had been agreed to, and, 
jiirse, kept. But when certain of the Buriats showed signs of having 
received the truth, in the love of it, the missionaries found themselves in 
a dilemma. The Russians wished the converts to be handed over for 
baptism to their Church, and, on these terms, were willing that ihe 
English should stay and work as hard as they pleased ; but this did not 
satisfy the men, nor llie committee of the London Missionary Society, and 
neither party was disposed to give way. About this time, however, great 
political changes had taken place. Alexander 1,, who favoured Christian 
missions, had died, and was succeeded by the iron Nicolas, who does not 
seem 10 have been particularly opposed to missions ; but the Synod was 
jealous of foreign interference, and an occasion w^s found for dismissing 
all foreign missionaries from the Russian dominions, under the pretext 
that the Synod wished to do all its own mission work for its own heathen. 
The Imperial uk^se to this effect was issued in [B40, and thus a mission 
was stopped whose foundations were laid by the English, and which pro- 
duced a translation of the whole Bible printed in iiudat Mongolian. It 
had taught some few scholars of great promise, one of whom, at leas), 
named Shagder, it was known (and probably many more did so unknown), 
was afterwards baptised into the Russian Church. How far the Russian 
missionaries among this people owe any portion of their success to the 
foundation thus laid 1 cannot say. Of the Russian mission I shall speak 
hereafter. 
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THE SIBERIAN FRONTIER AT KIAKHTA. 

Hospitable reception,— History of Kiakhta. — Treaties between Russians 
atid Chinese. — Early trading. — Decline of cominerce. — The tea trade. 
— Troitikosavsk church.— Miraculous ikons.— Kiakhta churdi.— 
Russian churches in general. — BcUs. — Vaitiable ikons. — Climate of 
Kiakhta. — Drive lo Ust-Keran, 

I HAVE said in the previous chapter that we reached 
Kiakhta. It would have been more accurate to 
have said Troitzkosavsk, which is within sight of and 
may be called a suburb of Kiakhta, situated on the 
Siberian frontier. Here we were lodged, for by the 
terms of a treaty between Chinese and Russians, no 
officer or stranger may sleep in Kiakhta proper. On 
arriving, we learned, to our dismay, that there was no 
hotel or guest-house in either town. We therefore went 
to the office of the Ispravnik, and in his absence showed 
our documents, which served so far to establish our 
respectability, thai we were told we might have accom- 
modation at the police-station. For this offer of course 
we were grateful, but, before accepting it, we thought 
we would present some of our letters of introduction. 
One was addressed to Mr. Tokmakoff, a first-class 
merchant in the place; but he was away in Mongolia, 
and his wife and family were living at their summer 
house " in the country." We had another letter, given 
me by Mr. Larsen, the telegraphist at Irkutsk, to Mr. 
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Koecher, the principal of the real or commercial 
school, who lived in one of the best houses of the town, 
and who, upon our presenting the letter, immediately 
pressed us to take up our abode with him. We were 
only too thankful to do so, and, after a fortnight's 
inconveniences in sleeping, to find ourselves in quarters 
with proper and comfortable beds. Our host was living 
bachelor fashion, and was expecting to leave shortly 
for Petersburg; his wife had already preceded him. 
He spared no pains to make us comfortable, and, being 
thus settled, we had time to look about the place, 
which, on leaving England, had been the utmost bound 
to which my travelHng imagination had carried me. 
The Mohammedans say, "See Mecca and expire"; 
the Italians, "See Naples and die"; and in somewhat 
of the same spirit I had fixed upon Kiakhta as the 
vllima thule of my Siberian wanderings; not that there 
is much that is remarkable in the physical aspect of the 
place, but from Kiakhta one walks out of Siberia into 
China and sees the blue hills of Mongolia. The town, 
moreover, has a history, and was the scene of a treaty 
between the two largest empires in the world. 

So far back as the 17th century, trade was carried 
on, though not protected by Government, between the 
Siberians and their southern neighbours the Chinese.* 
* In 1655 a Russian embassy was sent to Peking, with a view to the 
arrangement of n commercial treaty. The route then lay from Tobolsk 
up the Irtish 10 its source, over the Altai mountains, through the vast 



domain of the Kalmuks, and across the Mongolian steppes. The Russian 
envoy, however, refused to lie down and submit to Chinese etiquette in 
approaching the Emperor, and was sent away, partly, perhaps, for his want 
of obsequiousness, and more, perhaps, because the Chinese did not see the 
need of a treaty, the boundaries of the two empires being then not so 
perfectly in contact as now. A second embassy, sent in 1675, proved 
abo a failure ; but after this there happened a series of events which 
caused the Chinese to realize that the Russians were nearer neighbours 
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But in 1692 a treaty was made at Nertchinsk. open- 
ing the way to regular and permanent commerce 
between the two countries, though subject to certain 
vexatious forms and restrictions. Subsequently Peter 
the Great, seeing the advantage of this treaty, desired 
that the privilege of trading with China, then confined 
to individuals, should be extended to caravans; and, 
the Emperor approving, the right of trading thus was 
appropriated as a monopoly by the Russian Crown. 

So things went on till 1 722, when, the Russians offend- 
ing their celestial neighbours, the Chinese Emperor ex- 
pelled all Muscovites from his dominions, and brought 
trading affairs to a standstill. Six years later the 
treaty of Kialthta was concluded, which stipulated that 
a caravan of not more than 200 persons should visit 
Peking every three years, and that the subjects of 
each nation, though not allowed to cross the frontier 
with their wares, might dispose of them to each other 
at two places on the border — Kiakhta, and Tsuru- 
khaltu on the Argun, about 60 miles from Nertchinsk. 
This led to the foundation of the town of Kiakhta; 
and as there were certain conditions in the treaty 
limiting the number of persons, and imposing various 
restrictions upon those who should live there, another 
town was built a mile off, and called Troitzkosavsk, in 
which these restrictions were evaded.* 

than they had been accustomed to regard them. This was brought aboat 
by the advances of the Siberians in the region of the Amur, where Ibej 
had taken up their abode amotig the Daurians and other tribes, iriion 
they so far encroached upon as to cause (he Daurians to appeal for aid 
to the Chinese. This aid was given, and thus the Chinese a.nd ibr 
Russians came first to blows in 16S4. 

• Kiakhta became the centre of RussoXhinese commerce, which wa* 
greatly increased after 1762, when Catherine 11. abolished ihc Crova 
monopoly of the fur trade, together with the exclusive privilege of sending I 
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The traveller of to-day does not see Kiakhta as it 
was in palmy times, though a considerable trade is 
still carried on between China and Eastern Siberia, 
and large consignments are sent to Nijni Novgorod 
and Moscow. The tradition is still kept up that the 
sea passage injures the flavour of the herb, and that 
caravan tea is the best, which commands, accordingly, 
prices up to ten shillings per pound. I have heard 
quite recently of " yellow " tea, which even at Kiakhta 
costs this sum, and which, brought overland, would 
probably command in Petersburg xds. or \%s. per 
pound. One hears also in Russia of " blossom " tea, 
which consists of only the dried flowers of the tea 
plant, and of other choice growths, the best of which 
are not brought to England at all. There is one kind 
of yellow tea, I am told, costing as much as five 
guineas a pound. The Emperor of China is sup- 
posed to enjoy its monopoly. A friend of mine, who 
received a few pounds as a present, tells me she did 
not think it distinguishable from that sold at 55. a 
pound. Blossom tea is well known throughout Russia, 
and is mixed in the proportion of two ounces to one 
pound of ordinary tea.* 

caravans to Peking. These concessions increased the trafGc enormously, 
and the influence of the business transacted on the frontier extended from 
Kiakhta all across Siberia and Russia, and even lo the middle of Germany. 
Thus, from 1728 to t86o, the Kiakhta merchants enjoyed almost a mono- 
poly of Chinese trade, and made fortunes estimated by millions of roubles. 
The treaty of 1S60, however, opened Chinese ports to Russian ships, and 
thus dealt a severe blow to the Kiakbla trade ; for up to that time only a 
single cargo of lea was carried annually into Russia by water. Before 
i860, the importation of lea at Kiakhta was about one million chests 
annually, without taking any account of brick tea, and, previous lo 1S50, 
all trade done at Kiakhta was in barier, tea being exchanged for Russian 
furs and other goods, because the Russian Government prohibited the 
export of gold and silver money. 
* When crossing the Pacific 1 fell in wiih a tea merchant homeward 
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In addition to ordinary and superior sorts, the 
Russians import, chiefly for consumption by the 
military and native populations, immense quantities 
of tea pressed into the form of tablets, or bricks, each 
of which weighs about 2 lbs. These bricks are made 
of tea-dust mixed with a common coarse sort made 
of twigs, stalks, and tea refuse, the whole being first 
submitted for a minute to the action of steam and then 
pressed into a mould. Some say that bullocks' or 
other blood is also mixed with brick tea, but I have 
not heard this corroborated. The tea-dust used for 
brick tea costs in China about $d. per pound, the 
manufacture about \\d. more, and the article bears 
a handsome profit. In 1878 the Russian manufac- 
turers in China were said to have realized a profit 
of 75 per cent. This they cannot do, however, all 
the year round, for the making of the bricks goes on 
only from the middle of June to the end of September. 
during which season they work at it night and day. 

Apart, however, from the trade which passes over the 
Siberian frontier, there is much in Kiakhta and Troitz- 
kosavsk to interest the western traveller. Among other 
novelties are to be seen Mongolian cavalry dashing 
about the streets, the soldiers being known mainly by 
a piece of ribbon streaming from thdr hats. The 
united population of the two places amounts to nearly 

bound from China, and from him I gathered Ihat Ibree-fourths of the 
Russian trade is done in medium and common teas, such as are sold in 
London in bond from is. 2d. down to 8rf. per English pound, exclusive 
of the home duty. The remaining fourth of Ihcir trade includes some 
of the very tiest teas grown in the Ning Chow disiricis^icjs which the 
Russians will have at any price, and for which, in a bad year, they may 
have 10 pay as much as y. a pound in China, though in ordmary yean 
they cost from us. upwards. The flowery Pekoe, or blossom tea, costs 
also about y. in China. 
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5,000, who are supplied with provisions by both 
Russians and Chinese. There may be seen coming 
from their farms and gardens numbers of peasant 
wagons, as well as clumsy Mongolian carts, the latter 
on wheels without spokes, formed of large wooden 
discs, which oxen cause to wabble along. Common 
vegetables are to be had in abundance. A large 
square in the centre ot Troitzkosavsk is used for a 
corn and hay market, and is provided in Russian 
fashion with a huge pair of scales sanctioned by the 
authorities. Here the vendors of agricultural and 
garden produce assemble, and generally manage to 
get rid of their stock and garden produce early m 
the day. Young chickens cost 4(/, each, lemons in 
winter i^. a-piece, and occasionally even double that 
price, and Cognac brandy gs. per bottle. Troitzkosavsk 
is also supplied with excellent fish, but we found it 
difficult to get good fruit. Besides the market square 
at Troitzkosavsk, there are two public gardens at 
Kiakhta, and also a cemetery. 

We went to the small prison, and found it a poor 
affair. The police-master told us he had received a 
letter concerning our intended visit long before, and 
had been expecting us. Where the information came 
from he did not say ; but it served to remind us again 
that, though more than 4,000 miles from the capital, 
we were not lost sight of. This was the last place 
at which I heard of our coming having been announced 
beforehand, though a general at Petersburg had told 
me that I might usually expect this ; for how, said 
he, are the Governors to whom your letter is ad- 
dressed to know that your document is not forged 
unless they are advised that a letter has been given 
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you ? and then, to illustrate his remark, he said that, 
on one occasion, a man, dressed like a gendarme, 
presented himself at Irkutsk with a forged letter and 
got a prisoner released. 

I may add to the foregoing that Kiakhta was the 
last, and almost the only, place other than Petersburg 
where symptoms of a disaffected or revolutionary spirit 
came under my notice; and this in the solitary instance, 
that when an educated man in the town was shown in 
an English newspaper a portrait of Vera Sassulitch. 
the would-be murderess of Trepoff, I heard that he 
admired and praised her. As for Nihilism, I heard, in 
crossing Russia, so little about it that I am ashamed 
to say I left the country with very vague ideas as to 
what it is. I am not sure that I know much about it 
now, but an Englishman who has spent a large portion 
of his life in Russia and Siberia tells me there are 
various kinds of Nihilists. The mildest type, if they can 
be called such, simply want free speech and a free 
press, as do, I am told, all the " Slavophils " ; the next 
wish for a ministry responsible to the people; but both 
these classes (which are supposed to be numerous) 
think the time not yet come, and that they must wait 
for further enlightenment of the people. With this 
opinion my friend agreed, feeling sure that at present 
the educated Russian and the moujik would quarrel, he 
said, if one were dependent on the other. The third 
class are the " black " Nihilists, who want the dethrone- 
ment of the reigning dynasty and a republic, and who 
are willing to adopt any means, even the most criminal, 
to gain their end. 

Of all this and its like I heard next to nothing after 
leaving Petersburg; there, however, great excitement 
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prevailed. I arrived only a few days after one of the 
attempts on the late Emperor's life, and a friend called 
to tell me they were at their wits' end to know what 
to do. Turning back his coat collar, he showed me 
sewn thereon the certified badge of his calling, so 
placed that it might be ready to show the police, if 
required, at a moment's notice. The English, he said, 
■were strongly suspected, and he doubted whether he 
should be safe in affording me his usual protection and 
kindly services. He had told one of his Russian 
friends that I had arrived in the country for the 
purpose of distributing books and tracts, but the 
Russian did not believe that I could be come for 
such a charitable object, but thought I must be sent 
by the English Government. The rumours afloat 
respecting the English were both numerous and ridi- 
culous. The authorities had not then succeeded in 
finding the press from which were issued the Nihilist 
placards and papers, and, as the ambassadors' residences 
are privileged places, supposed to be closed against 
the police, it was affirmed that the secret press must 
be there. My friend told me he heard it said that 
" proclamations" against the Russian Government could 
be bought at the English Embassy for a rouble each 
Another rumour said that the Russians were persuaded 
that the centre of the revolution was in the English 
Embassy, and that they had even thought ol setting 
fire thereto, with the hope of securing, in the con- 
fusion, the revolutionary papers. I smiled on hearing 
and concluded that it could be only the most 
ignorant of the people who believed such puerilities, 
but on repeating it as a joke to a Russian fellow- 
traveller from Moscow, he said he quite believed thai 
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the forbidden press was in the Ambassador's house. 
and that the revolutionists obtained their money from 
the English Government. I heard, too, in Petersbui^ 
that it was thought by the lower orders that the 
Nihilists obtained a large Dortion of their funds from 
the " International " in England. 

All this .smoke and rumour, however, we left behind 
on quitting Moscow, and though we may perchance 
have been watched, I was never conscious of it. I 
mention this because as some were surprised at my 
going to Russia when in such a disturbed condition, 
so others may be curious to know how this disturbance 
affected me as a traveller; and though I am far from 
supposing that my very limited and isolated experience 
is worth much, or perhaps anything, in showing the 
political condition of Russia and Siberia at the lime 
of my visit, yet 1 wish to convey the impression that 
Russian atrocities and inflamed horrors, as posted on 
placards and shouted by London newsboys, shrink 
into very much smaller dimensions when the scene of 
action is reached. Such at least has been my inva- 
riable experience, and to this I shall further allude 
hereafter. 

They have also at Troiizkosavsk a church in which 
"a miracle" seemed about to be recognised during 
our sojourn ; for, on the first night of our stay, after 
I had gone to bed, a woman came to the party tA 
friends with whom I had left Mr. Interpreter, and 
told them that she could see a strange halo of light 
in the church, but whether caused by celestial radiance 
or angels' wings she did not say. The party turned 
out, therefore, my interpreter included, and made fbf 
the church, into which they could not gain admittance, i 
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and which was apparently empty, though they managed 
at last, by looking through a crevice or window, to 
descry a lamp burning before a glass ikon, which hap- 
pened to slant at such an angle as dimly to reflect 
through the darkness the rays of light to the spot 
where they had been seen by the woman. This took 
away the sense of the miraculous, not altogether lo the 
satisfaction of some of the party, who seemed to think 
there was something in it." * 

* In Russia one continually meets with these sacred pictures, said 
work miracles ; and sometimes relics, though the latter not so often as 
in Roman countries. In two places I have been curious enough lo inquire 
for the evidence that might be given to substantiate the so-called miracles. 
Of course, in many cases, the vonderFul things said to have been per- 
formed are enveloped in the mist of antiquity, but one explanation offered 
at Novgorod, In the Yuryef monastery, was to the elTect thai the very man 
who had shown us the bcils, many years ago, saw two women arrive at 
the place, who were screaming and possessed of the devil, but that on 
coming to the grave of Father Fochi (the great saint of the place) they 
were made whole. The second explanation offered me, at the Spasski 
monastery in Yaroslaf, was of a similar character. A certain ikon, before 
Which I was standing, was alleged to have been placed m the church in 
1828. A girl, 17 years of age, was seized by demoniacal possession, and 
dreamed that she saw a certain picture. On waking, she was said lo 
have searched through Ihc town for the picture, which, on looking 
through the church window, fhe recognized in the ikon before us, and 
from that day she was made whole t Such are some of the stories upon 
which rest the alleged power of ikons to work miracles. But, as I have 
said before, the Russians are by no means " sceptical." Consequently, 
if a church or a monastery only possesses a well-known miracle working 
ikon, the fortune of the place is made. Persons come from fat and near 
to pray before it, bnnging, of course, a present, and not iinfrequently 
adding a thank-offering if the prayer be heard A poor man, having a 
diseased leg or a sick cow, purchases a little silver model of his leg or his 
cow, and hangs it upon the ikon (1 have seen several such], or, il the 
offerer be rich, he brings gems to adorn the wonder-working picture. 
These pictures, on special occasions, are taken to the houses of the 
faithful, being carried through the streets in procession, the people doffing 
their caps ; and I have seen the more devout, in the hope of receiving a 
blessing, run between the bearers and under the picture canled upon 
iheir shoulders. Ai Kasan we saw the cofiin of Bishop Gregory, from 
which chips are cut by sufferers to place on their wounds to be healed. 
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The great ecclesiastical wonder ot Kiakhta is its 
cathedral, said to be the finest in Eastern Siberia, 
and to have cost 1,400,000 roubles, equal at the time 
of building to at least ^150,000. It was built at 
the expense of the Kiakhta merchants, and possesses 
some excellent bells.* 

In bells, the Russian Church is the richest in the 
world — 50 far, at least, as regards their size. The 
largest we have in England — that of Christ Church. 

The monk who accompanied us, and who was, iniellectually, superior to 
some I have met, said that ii was a well-known fact, and believed by all, 
that the relics of saints placed upon diseased parts of ihe body, and used 
with faith, are good for healing. The bishop, he said, died 200 years ago, 
but the wood of the alleged coffin did not appear to me to have reached 
tiie age of 200 weeks, and the whole concern looked modem. 

* This reminds me that, though allusions have often been made to 
churches, I have not yet described what a Russian church is hbe. It 
should be premised, then, that the ideas of an Englishman and a Rusuao 
differ widely as to what a grand church should be. Given an English 
committee, money in hand, and they say, " Go to ; let us build a chuicb 
to the praise and glory of^the architect; " whereas a Russian merchant, 
his pocket full of roubles, seeks him out a lapidary, to whom he takes 
emeralds, rubies, diamonds, and pearls ; a smith, to whom he con«gtis 
poods of silver ; and a cunning workman, who can emblazon and 
embroider pneslly robes and ecclesiastical garments. The consequence 
is that the English ecdesiologist, standing before "a fine church" is 
Russia, finds utmost nothing upon which to expend his vocabulary of 
architectural terms. He sees merely wood, stone, or brick and pl^a 
buildings, not too evenly finished, and whitewashed over in such a fashion 
that, but for their proportions, they would not be thought too good for 
an English homestcnd. 

The Russian churches are so far alike that they are all modelled on 
the Bvzantine s-tyle of architecture— a liytantine church having been 
described as a "gabled Greek cross, wiih central dome inscribed in > 
square." On the exterior, besides the central, there is sornetitnes a 
western dome , often there is one .it each angle of the square, and. 
occasionally, one at each end of the cross. Accordingly, instead of 
spires, the eye of a traveller in Russia becomes accusionied to crvss- 
crowned domes, which, as they ate brightly painted and somciiraes 
covered even with gold, and furnished with bells, affect both eye and e*t 
not unpleasingly. 

On entering a Russian church from the west, the internal arrangeinait 
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Oxford, weighing 7 tons — is but a baby compared 
with many in Russia. The largest in Petersburg 
weighs 23 tons; "Great John," in the older capital. 
weighs 96 Ions; whilst the o!d "Tsar Kolokol," or 
the King of Bells, in Moscow, weighed originally 
nearly 200 tons, or 432,000 lbs. Reckoning their 
value at 18 silver roubles per pood, we get a price for 
our Oxford bell of ^i.ioo ; and for that of the largest 
one of Moscow of j^32.ooo. This monster bell is 
26 fL high, and 67 ft. round ! 

It was neither its bells, however, nor its architecture 
that made Kiakhta cathedral "a fine church," but 
rather its costly fittings. It has two altars, both of 
silver; a candlestick with numerous rubies and emeralds, 
and a large chandelier studded with precious stones. 
More striking still, perhaps, was the profusion of 
I objects made of solid silver, such as the "royal doors," 
which are said to weigh 2.000 lbs. ; and, above all, the 

I Is seen to be fourrold : first, Ihe narthex, or porcb, which was anciently 
I for calechumens and penitents ; next Che nave, or body of the church ; 
f then a narrow platform, raised by steps, answering to the choir; and, 
I beyond that, the sanctuary. The sanctuary Is divided into three 
chambers ; the central one being called "the altar," in which stands 
t the holy table, and behind it the bishop's throne ; Ihe southern chamber 
I forming the sacristy, where are kept tbe vestments and treasures ; whilst 
that on the north is for preparing the sacramental elements. Tbe sanc- 
tuary is parted off from the choir by a high panelled screen, called the 
ikottostasis, pierced by three doors, the centre opening being called the 
" royal gates," on the north side of which hangs a gilded sacred picture 
of the Virgin, and on the south side a picture of our Saviour, and the 
patron saint of the church. The remaining parts of the screen arc 
covered with other pictures, upon the frames and coverings of which, 
apart from their artistic value, an almost fabulous amount is sometimes 
lavished. The precious stones on the picture of Our Lady of Kasan, for 
^ instance, in Petersburg, are valued at ^iS.ooo; whilst, at Moscow, one 
^L emerald on the picture of the Holy Virgin of Vladimir is valued at 
^1 ;£io,cioo— the value of the whole of those on this latter ikon being 
^H estimated at £^i/x)a. 
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ikonostasis of gold and glass, or crystal — the value of 
the last, no doubt, being considerably enhanced by the 
cost of carriage to so remote a spot. There were also 
several paintings, executed at great expense in Europe, 
We mounted the tower, and from thence had a view 
of the surrounding country and of the three towns of 
Troitzkosavsk, Kiakhta, and the Chinese Maimatchin. 
On a slight elevation, about a mile to the north, at the 
head of an open sand-valley between two ranges of 
moderately high hills, lay Troitzkosavsk, with its 4,600 
inhabitants, its school, houses, shops. Government 
buildings, and a number of persons and officials who 
could not strictly be called merchants. There is 
a large building which formerly was the Custi 
House, where the duties on tea were collected.' 
Below us was Kiakhta, with about 400 inhabitants, 
the abode of Russian mercantile aristocrats and their 
belongings, making a population, according to Hoppe's 
Almanack, of about 5,000. The town lies snugly in 
a hollow, between hills of sand and fir-trees, well 
sheltered from northerly winds, and opening out south- 
wards towards Mongolia. A small rivulet, called the 
Bura, runs through the hollow, and, turning westward 
to the sandy plain, makes its way at last into the 
Selenga. The country round looks sandy and dry, 
which is in keeping with the meteorological conditions 
of the place. Southerly winds prevail, and there is a 
deficiency of moisture in the atmosphere ; hence they 
have only a slight fall during the year either of rain or 
of snow. So much is this the case that wheeled 
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vehicles are used all through the winter, and goods 
and travellers at that season are thus driven some 
miles out of Troitzkosavsk to the spot where snow 
begins, and sledges are usable. Kiakhta is about 
2,500 feet above the sea level. The greatest cold in 
1S77 was in February, when the thermometer stood at 
42° below zero ; whilst the greatest heat that year, 
namely ioo°'5, was in August. 

On the first morning after our arrival, our host sent 
us in his carriage for a drive of 20 miles to Ust-Keran, 
the summer residence of Mr. Tokmakoff, where also we 
expected to find a fellow-countryman, who, we heard, 
was Professor of English in the gj-mnase at Troitz- 
kosavsk. It was a fine day, and our horses dashed 
along over a wide extent of country, somewhat sugges- 
tive of Salisbury plain. We saw very few people, but, 
happening lo meet a vehicle, we pulled up, and my 
interpreter, having descended, went to the carriage to 
know if we were taking the right road. He called to 
me that we were right for Madame TokmakofTs, upon 
which I shouted, "Ask him if the Englishman is there !" 
whereupon someone in the carriage replied, " I am the 
Englishman," It was pleasant to hear this spoken in 
my native tongue, and I hastened to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mr, Frank M , who was spending his 

vacation as tutor, and teaching English, in the very 
family to which we were going. He therefore turned 
back, and accompanied us to Madame TokmakofTs, 
by whom we were heartily welcomed, and where we 
were reminded of home by the sight of cricket-bats, 
stumps, and sundry other English things. 

The great event of the afternoon was driving some 
rafles further to a Buriat lamasery, or monaster)-, 
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inhabited by priests, for whom 1 had taken some 
Scriptures; but none of them Epoke Russian, and as 
we could not well make them understand. 1 left the 
books with our friend to give when an interpreter 
could explain, and this little commission he kindly per- 
formed. I shall have occasion to speak of this lamaserj' 
hereafter. On our way we had to cross a river, the 
vehicle being put on a raft, and the horses swam 
through the stream — not considered extraordinary* in 
these parts, for the same evening we saw a dozen 
horses returning from their work, and when they came 
to the river, they plunged in of their own accord, and 
swam across. 

One of the men on the bank was very much puzzled 
to make me out, especially as I asked questions, and 
made notes of the replies. He seemed to think there 
might be "something up," but said that " 1 wore no 
official clothes, and so he could not tell what sort of a 
' tchinovnik' I was." His suspicious, however, abated, 
and his vanity seemed tickled, when he was told that 
I had come from a very far country, that I was anxious 
to know about their manners and customs, and i 
notes of what I heard and saw to tell my countryme 
on my return. After inspecting the monastery, 
drove back to Kiakhta the same evening, having spent 
a particularly agreeable day. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

T//E MONGOUAN FRONT/MR AT MAIMATCHIN. 

Outlook into Mongolia,— Town of Maimatchin without women,— Visit 
to a Chinese merchant.— Refreshments. — Attendants. — Purchases. — 
Tea-bricks for coin. — The town. — Buddhist temple. — Chinese male- 
factors. — Their punishments. — Chinese dinner. — Foot!.— Intoxicating 
drinks. — Route lo Peking. — Travellers. — Modes of conveyance. — 
Manners of the desert. — Postal service. 

S we stood on the top of Kiakhta church, we could 

see, as already observed, the three towns of 

Troitzkosavsk, Kiakhta, and Maimatchin. The former 

two were like other Siberian towns, but southwards 

there lay before us something decidedly new. Just 

over the border was a veritable Chinese town; then 

came a broad plain, covered with sand and herbage, 

with the horizon bounded by the hills of Mongolia, 

, beyond which the imagination was left to picture its 

L capital, Urga, and, further south, the great wall of 

I China. Before continuing our journey eastwards, 

therefore, I shall describe our visit lo Maimatchin, 

and offer a few observations upon the route over the 

I Mongolian frontier to Peking. 
Mai-ma-tchin signifies, in Chinese, "buy and sell." 
and so is applied to this border town as a "a place of 
trade." It has a population, we were told, of 3.OOO, 
and differs in one respect, at all events, from all the 
cities upon the face of the earth, in that the inhabitants 
I - 
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are all of the male sex. Not a woman is to be found 
in the town, a baby's music is never heard there, and 
the streets are void of girls and boys. Not that the 
men, however, are all bachelors, for some of them have 
wives and families in China proper. Nor are they all 
woman-haters or henpecked husbands. We did indeed 
hear of one man, a British subject, who so far agreed 
with Solomon as to the undesirabihty of living with a 
brawling woman, even though it were in a wide house, 
that he had fled from his island home, and retired to a 
house-top in the wilds of Siberia, where he is living in 
prosperity, and whither his spouse has not pursued 
him. But the fact is, that among the curious arrange- 
ments of the Chinese at the time of their early treaties 
with the Russians, and in order that their celestial 
subjects might not become rooted to the soil, but con- 
sider themselves as sojourners only, they have forbidden 
that women should live in Maimatchin. Hence a pater- 
familias of Maimatchin, if he wishes to visit his wife 
and children, must undertake a month's journey across 
the desert on the back of a camel, and return by the 
same means; so that a few such journeys may well give 
wings to his desire speedily to make his fortune and 
return home. 

We took the opportunity of paying an aftenn 
visit to Maimatchin on the first day of our arrival 
Kiakhta, Mr. Koecher kindly accompanying us. Aft 
passing out of the wooden gate of Kiakhta we foi 
ourselves on a piece of neutral ground, about 500 yards 
wide, between the two empires. On the south side is 
a. palisade pierced for the principal gate, shielded from 
view by a high wooden screen some eight or ten paces 
from the wall. Behind this screen we entered Mai-> 
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matchin, and found ourselves in a new world. The 
town is built inside a strong wooden enclosure, about 
400 yards square, with four or five mud-paved streets. 
They are regular, however, tolerably clean, and, for 
China, wide, — wide enough perhaps to allow of a 
London omnibus being driven through them. The 
houses are of one storey, built of unburnt bricks of mud 
and wood, and are thus solid and tidy, and are sur- 
rounded by courtyards. At the entrances are screens 
that shut out the river from the street, which are painted 
with diabolical -looking figures, to frighten away evil 
spirits. This represents, however, the houses of the 
well-to-do merchants. Towards the southern part of 
the town are the mean, windowless houses of the 
poor, which have little of the neatness and propriety 
of the above. 

We were taken first to visit one of the Chinese 
merchants named Van-Tchan-Tai; and on entering his 
courtyard we found it surrounded by a number of 
doors, some entering the warehouses, the kitchen, 
out-houses, etc., and one leading to the shop and dwell- 
ing-place of the merchant. The door consisted of a 
suspended transparent screen, admitting the air, and 
yet keeping out flies and insects. The window-frames 
were ornamented and covered with paper. None 
looked into the street, but all into the courtyard. 
Inside the house were two compartments, an outer and 
an inner. In the outer chamber we were seated on a 
raised platform, or divan, which serves for a sleeping- 
place for the clerks and assistants by night, and for a 
dining-place by day, when the bedding and cushions 
are neatly rolled up and ornamentally arranged. This 
platform is heated by a flue beneath, and on the edge 
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in front is kept, always burning, a small charcoal fire, 
which serves for lighting pipes and healing grog. 
Round the wall hung illuminated texts, from the 
writings of Confucius, and various pictures, one of 
which we were told was a representation of the god 
of happiness, And a very stout personage he looked ! 
Bat this is strictly in keeping with Chinese notions, 
for they delight to load their deities with collops of fat, 
prosperity and abundance of flesh in their eyes having 
great affinity. A number of little birds were in the 
room, not in cages, but on perches resembling those 
on which parrots are kept in England. 

The merchant invited us to drink tea, and told us 
that the Chinese use this beverage without sugar or 
milk three times a day; namely, at rising, at noon, 
and at seven in the evening. They have substantial 
meals at nine in the morning and four in the afternoon. 
When they discovered I was English, they were curious 
to know all about us, making various inquiries, trying 
to imitate our words and sounds, even to laughing, 
and examining carefully such things as were shown 
them, as watches, pencils, and knives. We were no 
less curious to pry into their affairs, and learn of ihem 
all we could. The merchant employed 23 " clerks," 
18 in Maimatchin, and the remainder at a branch 
establishment in some other part of the world. W'e 
did not make out. however, whether this number in- 
cluded shop assistants, warehousemen, servants, cooks, 
etc., or whether it consisted only of actual writers. 
They seemed all dressed alike, from the master down- 
wards; that is, in a suit of blue nankeen, and black 
skull caps. Suspended on the wall, and covered with 
paper to keep them from dust, were two or three white 
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Straw hats, of depressed conical shape, with a horsehair 
tassel on the top, seemingly reserved for summer use 
or gala days. One of the attendants had a black 
dress edged with white, and on inquiry he was found 
to be the coachman in half mourning. Chinese full 
mourning must not be of silk, is all white, and worn 
100 days after the death of a relative, during which 
time the head is not shaved. Black and white is after- 
wards worn for three years, one of its features being 
a small white ball on the top of the cap. As the 
servants stood about waiting on us, their discipline 
appeared to be very much of the patriarchal character; 
none seemed greater or less than another, except it 
were the chief clerk, who received, we found, about 
;^30 a year ; whilst the " boys" received from ^5 and 
upwards, their food being in all cases provided. This 
chief clerk cultivated a straggling moustache, which is 
the privilege of all Chinese men after they arrive at 
30 years of age. He had also very long nails, pro- 
truding, perhaps, half an inch, which evidently were 
considered beautiful. It is the custom of Chinese 
gentlemen and ladies to have long nails, that other 
persons may be aware of their rank in society, for with 
such impediments they could not labour. This senior 
also seemed fond of his pipe, which held just so much 
tobacco as enabled him to take five good strong whiffs 
only, and he then blew out of the pipe, with a peculiar 
noise, the remainder of the tobacco and ashes. 

Whilst sipping our tea we proceeded to make pur- 
chases. The principal articles of Chinese export into 
Russia are teas, cottons, nankeens, silks, good satins, 
rhubarb, and many articles of curiosity and ingenuity. 
The cvports from Siberia are generally furs. As we 
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sat in the merchant's shop, it was a matter for conjecture 
as to where the merchandise was kept, for It was not 
visible. A number of articles, however, were brought 
forth from mysterious cupboards and drawers, and we 
heard that the Chinese allow as little of their property 
as possible to be seen by the authorities, lest they 
should be more highly taxed. So far, therefore, as 
appearances go in a Chinese shop, the American 
dealer's window-notice would be eminently appropriate: 
" If you don't see what you want, ask for it," We did 
this, and found it successful. My first purchase was 
a piece of silk called Chin-chun-cha, supposed to be of 
sufficient measure for two suits of clothes. This silk 
is undyed, and washes and wears so well that it is a 
favourite material throughout Siberia for gentlemen's 
summer suits, and sometimes for ladies' dresses. 

The Chinese are fond of having a couple of balls in 
the hand, at idle times, to roll and rub one over the 
other with the fingers, and so play with; for the same 
reason, probably, that the Turks like to have beads in 
the hand. Several of these balls were offered to me. 
One pair was of Chinese jade, which, on being rubbed 
together, emitted flashes of electric light. Gill buttons, 
too, were shown as a rarity, but their marks betrayed 
that they came from Birmingham. We bought some 
embroidered purses of native workmanship, and cups 
and saucers. The saucers are of a lozenge-shape, and 
of metal, with an indentation fitted to receive the bottom 
of the cup. which has no handle. Hence, in drinking 
the tea, it was not necessary to finger the cup, but 
merely to hold the saucer and drink from the cup rest- 
ing therein. Some of the drinking vessels were of 
wood, but lacquered and covered with a varnish which 
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made them quite capable of holding boiling water. 
Our most comical purchase, perhaps, was a pair of 
furred ear-pockets, connected by a piece of elastic, for 
use in frosty weather. 

After taking refreshment, we looked about the house 
and yard, into the kitchen, which was clean enough, 
and into the warehouse, with its piles of chests of tea, 
and were amused to see them take a hollow iron auger, 
something like a large cheese taster, and drive this into 
the corner of a tea-chest to bring thereout a sample 
handful of the fragrant herb. I contented myself, how- 
ever, with buying a brick of tea, as a greater curiosity. 
It measures about nine inches by six, and is three- 
quarters of an inch thick, and might better be called, 
as it once was in Germany, "tile" tea. This article 
was formerly used for coin in certain parts of Siberia, 
and is so still in Mongolia. The owner of a circus, 
since my visit, made his way through Kiakhta to Urga. 
The stud and its riders greatly delighted the Mon- 
golians, who are excellent horsemen, and. as the pro- 
prietor accepted the "current coin of the realm," his 
cashier's office presented the unusual appearance ot 
being filled to overflowing with bricks of tea ! We 
had cause, therefore, for congratulation, that we had 
not to carry a quantity of this very inconvenient form 
of cash. 

After leaving the house we wandered through the 
streets, examining the wares exposed for sale, like those 
we had seen on the Chinese stalls in the market-place 
of Troitzkosavsk, and the looking round at which, in 
both places, gave us much amusement. We found all 
sorts of Chinese knick-knacks; and the poorest attempts 
at cutlery, in the shape of knives, scissors, and razors, 
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that ever I saw. The razors bore a strong resemtll 
to miniature hatchets, and, on steaming acn 
Pacific, I observed that their use was not confined t 
men, for the Chinese women think so much of having 
the hair cut away smoothly from the back of the neck, 
that one female on board was seen thus acting the 
barber on behalf of her sister. Beads and hats were 
likewise exposed for sale, brushes and combs, pieces 
of flint and steel, and Buddhist rosaries ; which last, 
evidently, were considered finely perfumed, but we 
thought the smell abominable. A piece of Chinese 
vanity we saw consisted of circular felt pads, highly 
dyed with rouge, with which the people rub, and so 
redden, their faces. Several of these curiosities we 
bought, bargaining for the price by signs, to the 
mutual amusement of buyers and salesmen. 

We were taken to the Buddhist temple, the precincts 
of which appeared to comprise the houses of the 
governor (or, as he is called, the zurgutchay), and the 
chief priest ; also a theatre, and something like a prison. 
In the court of the temple were placed two or threea 
cannon, which are fired daily when the governor : 
going to sleep. The theatre, we found, was open onh 
on fete days, and, if the report of travellers be true, thi 
plays are sometimes grossly obscene. This, howe 
is only in keeping with the pictures seen in the hous< 
and sold openly in the streets, which are too licentio 
to bear description. 

We saw in the court of the temple two malefactOR 
who had iron rings round their necks, attached 
which were chains, about five feet long, with enormou 
links, and of great weight, weighing, I should judge, 
all, upwards of 50 lbs. They had chains, too, upoij 
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their hands and legs, and, being exceedingly dirty and 
ill clad, they looked somewhat ferocious. One of them 
had his chain coiled about his shoulders for more con- 
venient carriage, and when he saw that I was curious 
>he allowed it to drop towards the ground, showing me 
the full length of his punishment. I bought the man's 
rosary for a souvenir. We saw. also, in Maimatchin, 
another kind of Chinese punishment, in the shape of a 
wooden collar, made of 6-inch plank, about i\ feet 
square, and put about a man's neck. It was said to be 

I more than 100 lbs. in weight, and the unfortunate 
wearer was prevented by its size from putting his hand 
to his mouth. He used therefore, in feeding himself, 
a long wooden spoon, but he looked anything but 
comfortable. His accusation was written on the collar, 
selling forth his name and family, and he was to wear 
his collar night and day for a month, and that for 
fighting! but I am not clear whether it was for an 
ordinary pugilistic encounter, or for attempted violence 
, to a superior. 

I As we walked about the streets it was plain that, 
though we were distinctly in the Chinese empire and 
not in Russia, yet that the people of the two border 
towns were on the most friendly footing. Chinese 
merchants visit the Russians freely, drink tea, smoke 
cigarettes, and chatter,— -not " pigeon English." but 
"pigeon Russian." To this good feeling I presume 
it was that we were indebted for an invitation to dine, 
two days after, with the merchant upon whom we 
called. We were particularly anxious to do this ; for 
to eat a Chinese dinner at Maimatchin had been one 
of the curious treats I had promised myself when 
I thinking of pushing on so far as Kiakhta. At the 
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same lime, Mr, Michie's declaring that a Chinese 
dinner, to which Kiakhta merchants take their friends, 
was " a feast most Europeans would rather undei^o 
the incipient stages of starvation than come within the 
smell of it," had rather terrified me as to the horrors 
one might be expected to eat. I determined, however, 
to place bread on one side of my plate and water on 
the other, and then martyrise myself for the sake of 
gaining experience, to say nothing of showing myseli 
a person of good breeding in Chinese eyes, by tasting 
everything ; and 1 hoped that, if anything particularly 
nasty came into my mouth, it might be neutralized or 
speedily swallowed by the aid of a piece of bread or 
a draught of water. Things were not so bad, how- 
ever, as I had feared, and we were none of us made 
ill. Calling on our way to dinner at Mr. Tokmakoffs, 
1 begged a small loaf of half-white bread ; and, thus 
prepared, we presented ourselves at the house of Vai 
Tchan Tai. 

There were five in the party, which included 

Koecher, our Russian host; Mr. M , our fellcji 

countryman; Mr. Interpreter; myself and a Rui 
friend. We were shown first into the inner comp; 
ment, and seated on the divan, whilst they brought us 
tea, dried fruits, and confections, such as candied 
ginger, dried walnuts and Mandarin oranges, salted 
almonds, and sugared ditto, melon seeds, etc., etc. We 
then adjourned to the outer chamber, where the dinner 
was spread on a table. But what a table! It was 
just about three feet square, and on this were placed, 
as a commencement, no less than lo dishes, besides our 
own plates. These dishes, or saucers, of meats were 
replaced to the number of 3a Further east I met a. 
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man who told me that when he dined at Maiinatchin 
they gave him 64 dishes ! At this tiny table we were 
seated, and each was provided with a small saucer, 
three inches in diameter, half filled with dark-looking 
vinegar, into which we were supposed to dip every- 
thing before carr>"ing it to the mouth. Of this I soon 
got tired, and began to eat things au naturel, that is as 
far as possible ; but most of the courses were so dis- 
guised by confectionery and culinary art that we had to 
ask of almost every plate, What is this ? Happily the 
plates were so exceedingly small that to taste of each 
did not seriously strain one's eating powers ; and by 
tasting first, and then asking what it was, all prejudice 
was taken away till it was too late to have any. But 
we discovered that among the dishes we had eaten 
were beans, garlic, a kind of sea-weed cooked like 
seakale, and a green kind also ; likewise radishes cut 
in slices, .swallows' eggs boiled, and rissoles of meat ; 
various sorts of marine vegetables, and, I think, birds' 
nests. Towards the end of the feast appeared a 
samovar, but not like the Russian article of that 
name, — the difference resembling that between an 
" outside " and an " inside " Dublin car, of which an 
Irishman said that, with an outside car the wheels 
were inside, whereas with an inside car the wheels 
were outside. So with the Chinese samovar, the 
boiling part was exposed to view, and contained the 
soup, in which were small pieces of meat, vermicelli, 
and rice puddings, the size of tennis balls, for the 
eating of which they brought us chop-slicks — I sup- 
pose, that we might try our hands, for at the earlier 
part of the meal they had given us knives and forks. 
Chop-sticks are a pair of cylindrical rods, rather 
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longer, and not quite so thick as lead pencils, which 
are both held between the thumb and fingers of the 
right hand, and are used as tongs to take the food and 
carry it to the mouth — an operation by no means easy- 
to the unpractised. Our host did not sit at table, or eat 
with us, but stood looking on. and giving orders to 
his boys or " clerks." Each guest was provided with 
a tiny cup about an inch or a httle more in diameter. 
and perhaps half an inch deep. Into this, at an early 
stage of the proceedings, was poured, from a diminu- 
tive kettle, hot mai-ga-lo, or Chinese brandy, tasting, 
it was said, somewhat like whisky. It is exceed- 
ingly strong, though not so potent as another kind 
of which we heard, called khanshin, and which not 
only makes a man intoxicated on the day he drinks 
it, but if he takes a glass of water only on the morrow, 
the intoxicating effect is repeated. When they came 
to pour me out brandy I declined, the propriety of 
which our host recognised at once ; for when my 
friends tuld him I was a " lama." or priest, he said 
that " their lamas were not allowed to drink brandy." 
It was comforting, therefore, to find that we had at 
least one good thing in common. 

Whilst we were in the house of Van Tchan Tai 
there came in a Mongolian lama, to whom I was intro- 
duced as an English lama. The Mongolian lamas do 
not confine themselves to spiritual functions ; for this 
man was a contractor for the carriage of goods across 
the desert to and from China, which leads me to say 
something of this curious journey. The Kiakhta- 
Peking route was not that followed by the earliest 
embassies sent overland from Siberia, nor by Marco 
Polo in his marvellous travels in Tartary. In facl^ 
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is remarkable how very little has been known, until 
lately, concerning this part of Central Asia, and how 
little is known still.* 

After the building of Kiakhta and Maimatchin, the 
route across the desert was of course extensively used 
by the caravans, though I am not aware that it was 
followed by any Englishman or celebrated traveller 
till within the past quarter of a century.t 

There are six Englishmen, four of whom I have 
met, who. as well as some ladies, have travelled this 
Mongolian route within the past 18 years.| The 

• We owe some of our early geographical infonnalion about Eastern 
Mongolia to the rupture between the Russians and Chinese on the Amur. 
The Chinese took several prisoners, and transported them to PekinE, 
subsequently allowing Russian priests to be sent to tninisler 10 their 
spiritual necessities. When, in course of time, the prisoners might have 
returned, they had learned so to like their quarters, that they chose to 
remain ; whereupon " the spiritual mission " was kept up by sending new 
priests at intervals of ten years, and thus the Russians learned some- 
thing of the unknown country through which these functionaries travelled. 

t Daniel De Foe made his celebrated " Robinson Crusoe" to re-mil 
his islind, and afterwards land in China, where he met wilh a Jesuit 
missionary who took him to Peking. Then, crossing the desert, he 
came 10 the Argun and Nertchinsk, and so proceeded to Tobolsk and 
crossed the Urals to Archangel. This, of course, is fiction ; but it may 
be that De Foe, who was never abroad in his hfi;,and who published his 
" Robinson Crusoe" in 1719, had heard of a route used in his d.iy across 
the Mongolian desert. When we come to the interesting writings of the 
Roman missionary Hue, wc have, of course, a good deal of information 
about Mongolia j but his route lay in the south along the great wall of 
China towards the Himalayas, and not at all in the north. 

t One is Mr. Howell, formerly a Britislv resilient in China, who crossed 
from Shanghai to Kiakhta ; another is Mr. Wylie, who was connected 
with the British and Foreign Bible Society, and who crossed from Kiakhta 
to Peking ; but neither of these gentlemen has favoured the public, as 
far as I am aware, with information as to his wanderings. In 1863 
Mr. Michic undertook " the Siberian overland route from Peking to St. 
Petersburg," and wrote an account of his Mongolian travels, which was 
the first English book that had appeared on that pan of Asia. Mr. 
Michie has been followed by three other English writers. In 1869, by 
Mr. WiUiam Athenry Whyte, F.R.G.S., who wrote, "A Und Journeyfrom 
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traveller, however, who has given us the most solid 
and scientific information about the part of Mongolia 
of which we are speaking is the Russian Colonel Preje- 
valsky, who spent three years, beginning in 1870, by 
travelling first from Kiakhta to Peking, then turning 
northward to Manchuria, and afterwards following in 
the tracks of Hue not quite to Lhassa, but as far as 
the Blue River, or the Yang-tse-kiang ; and then, turning 
back, did the most daring thing of all, crossing the desert 
of Gobi from Ala-shan to Urga and Kiakhta. This 
journey had never before been attempted by a European, 
and was accomplished in the height of summer, when 
sometimes the party could obtain neither pasture nor 
water. 

The distance between Kiakhta and Peking is a 
thousand miles, and Europeans who wish to make the 
journey have the choice of two modes of conveyance, 
either by post-horses or by caravan camels engaged 
by special bargain with their owners. So, at least, 
says Colonel Prejevalsky, though Mr. Milne tells a 
different tale, for he had intended to cross Mongolia 
in company with a Russian officer by courier horses; 
but he found that, according to the agreement between 
the Russian and Chinese Governments, it was allow- 

Asia to Europe, being an account of a camel and sledge joumej- froro 
Canton lo Si. Petersburg, through the plains of Mongolia and Siberia ;" 
in 1875-G, b/ Mr. John Milne, F.G.S., who crossed Europe and Siberia 
to Kiakhta, Peking, and Shanghai, and read a paper concerning his jourae; 
before the Asiatic Society of Japan ; and, in 1877, by Captain W. Shep- 
herd, R.E., who returned " homeward through Mongoha and Siberia" 
and wrote a short account in the Royal Engineers' Journal. I heard some 
of these travellers spoken of by the residents in Siberia, and the Russians 
seemed mightily surprised that Captain Shepherd should have taken such 
a Journey alone, and unable to speak a word of their language. I supptae 
Messrs. Howell and Wylie did ihe same, but I have heard of Capuin 
Shepherd's exploit as far away as die Crimea, and so lately as last a 
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I able only for such couriers as were Russian subjects 
to take the horse road, and therefore he was obUged 
to go the ordinary caravan route by camels. He made 
an agreement with some Mongol carriers, thai they 
were to take him from Kiakhta to Kalgan, near the 
great wall of China, in 30 days, for which he was to 
paythem £1^. For every day less than thirty he was 
to pay ten shillings extra; for every day beyond that 
time they were to pay him ten shillings. There was 
also a clause that a tent, fire, and water should be 
supplied. The ordinary procedure of the caravan in 
winter is to be on the move til! about seven or eight 
in the evening, and then stop for tea, and travel on 
till midnight or two in the morning. A halt is then 
made for sleep, and all start again by eight or ten. 
They eat in winter only once a day, and, according to 
Mr. Milne's account, a winter journey across the 
desert is anything but comfortable. Mr. Michie, 
however, and Captain Shepherd, who travelled in 
milder weather, give a very different account, and 
speak in pleasant terms of a nomad life. It is so 
utterly different from any European experience of 
motion and living that, though it has several draw- 
backs — and a month is rather too long to be wholly 
agreeable — yet those who have passed through such 
a phase of travel look back upon it as a pleasant change 
from the humdrum life of a homeward voyage in a 
P. and O. steamer. 

The pace at which the caravan proceeds is pro- 
vokingly slow, and the jolting of the rude, clumsy 
camel-cart makes walking, for a great part of the day, 
preferable to driving; but there is game to be shot, 
and the solitude of the desert is now and then relieved 
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by arrivals at Mongolian yourts, or tents, where, 
conversation being the only form of newspaper they 
know, there is a general wagging of tongues, and a 
shower of questions to be asked. The Mongol's one 
notion of wealth is the number of a man's flocks and 
herds ; and thus, if the Englishman is asked what hf 
is wortli, he has to translate his riches into thousands 
of sheep, horses, and bulls, and then explain his pos- 
sessions. Again, the monotony of the way may be 
relieved occasionally by meeting with the Russian post.* 
The manners and customs of the Mongolians are, in 
many cases, exceedingly interesting, as taking one back 
to the habits of a nomadic and pastoral people. But 
it is not necessary to detail them here, as we shall have 
before us, in a subsequent chapter, the Burials, who are 
a branch of the Mongolian race; and in treating of the 
one we shall be In many respects trec-:ting also of the 
other, 

* Postal communication was established by treaty between the Rusa 
and Chinese in 1858 and 186a The Russi.m Government orgaitiiedfl 
its own expense, a regular transmission of both light and heavy n 
between Kinkhta, Peking, and Tien-tsin, The Mongols • 
the post as far as Kalgan, the Chinese the rest of the way. The Russii 
have opened post-offices at four places, Urga, Kalgan, Peking, and ' 
tsin. The light mails leave Kiakhia and Tien-tsin three times a monih. 
the heavy mails only once a month. The heavy mails arc carried on 
camels, escorted by two Cossacks from Kiakhta ; while the light mail^ 
are accompanied only by Mongols, ard are carried on horses. The Itghi 
mails are uken from Kiakhta to Peking in two weeks, whilst the heavy 
mails take from 30 lo 24 days; and the cost of all this to ihc Russian 
Government is about ^2,400 a year, the leceipis at the four offices ai 
ii:g to about .£43c^ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

FROM KIAKHTA TO CHITA. 

Farewell ceremonies, — ^Wriiing home of changed plans. — Caravans. — An 
iron foundry. — Buriat yemstchiks.— Methods of driving.— Saluiations. 
— Insignificant post-stations. — Visit to a missionary to the Burials. — 
Russian missions in Japan. — A remarkable meeting.— The Vablonoi 
—Chita. — Visit to the Governor and prison. 



WE had determined, after dining at Maimatchin, 
to continue our journey eastwards. Mr. 
Koecher, however, would not lei us go without giving 
us a supplementary dinner; for the Chinese spread is 
looked upon as a matter of curiosity rather than of 
genuine gastronomy, and we did not expect to get 
another respectable meal for many hundreds of miles. 
After this supplementary dinner, therefore, we prepared 
to start. The hospitality and kindness of the Siberians 
to departing friends is unbounded ; and, among other 
customs, ihey have one method of doing honour to a 
guest at a feast which is considered a mark of great 
respect. It is called the podkcedovaie, and is done by 
seizing the unfortunate victim and laying him tlat on 
the extended and clasped hands of two rows of guests, 
who toss him up and catch him. When Mr. Collins, 
their first American visitor, was at Kiakhta, they tossed 
him up in this manner to the ceiling, which he touched, 
palpably. In our own case, happily, we were spared 
this honour, and were dismissed with the repeated 

23 
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shakings of the hand of which the Russians are so 
fond ; provided, however, it be not over the threshold. 
Twice I found myself transgressing in this respect — 
once to an American, who had become half Russianized. 
and once to a Russian lady. Both of them smiled, and 
asked me to come right in before shaking hands. What 
superstition they have upon the subject 1 know not 
Another Russian custom with departing friends is to 
drive alongside for a few mites, perhaps to the first 
post-station, and then take a last farewell. This our 
host did when we left Kiakhta on the evening of 
Wednesday, the i6th July, and we were then fairly 
started for a drive of 600 miles. We passed along the 
road by which we came as far as Verchne Udinsk, or, 
as I have called it, " the Amur and China junction." 
Here we took the opportunity to post letters to 
England, to say that to return from hence would be to 
leave my work half done, and that we were going on 
to the Amur, from which Mr. Interpreter was to turn 
back, whilst I was to continue lo the Pacific, and so 
reach home by completing the circle of the globe ; and 
as 1 thought to finish the journey in person sooner than 
a letter would cross Asia and Europe, and I did not 
know what holes and corners I might get into, or how 
be detained, my friends were exhorted not to be alarmed 
if they heard nothing of me for many days. And the 
exhortation was needed, for I subsequently got into 
two places from which I could not stir, nor well com- 
municate my whereabouts, so that, notwithstanding my 
warning, serious and anxious doubts were entertained 
for my safety. 

Whilst travelling eastwards we had frequently met 
caravans of carts carrying tea. These caravans some- 
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times reach to upwards of loo horses : and, as they go 
at walking pace, and when they come to a river are 
taken over by ferry, it is not matter for surprise that 
merchandise should be three months in coming from 
Irkutsk to Moscow. In winter the rivers, of course, 
present no difficulty, and hence this season is on 
some accounts preferred for transport. The number 
of drivers required for a large convoy is not nu- 
merous, and they lighten their work by hanging a 
bundle of hay on the hinder part of every cart, so that 
a horse, if hungry, takes good care to keep up with his 
leader. As we proceeded from Verchne Udinsk we met 
trains of two-wheeled carts with manufactured iron.* 
There was one driver to every four or five carts, and 
this driver had a dormitory on one of his loads, consist- 
ing of a rude frame, two-and-a-half by six feet, with 
a covering of birch-bark, and under this, clad in a 
sheepskin coat, a man contrives to sleep for many an 
hour of the night and day. They usually travel about 
1 6 hours (though not at a stretch) out of the 24, and 
in the summer graze their horses at the side of the road. 
We had now left the great highway between China 
and Europe, and of this we were sternly reminded by 

* It is not unlikely that the iron here alluded to had come from Petrov- 
sky Zavod, which is about too miles south-east of Verchne Udinsk. 
These ironworks were established during the leign of Peter the Great, 
and at onetime were worked by convicts; but, so faros they are in activity 
now, free labour, I believe, is emploj'ed. This Zavod was formerly of 
importance to the locality. The engines for the first steamers that Russia 
placed on the Amur were made here. Guns, also, have been cast and 
bored by Russian workmen. There is plenty of coal, too, in the neigh- 
bourhood, but it is not much used, as wood is plentiful, I heard very 
little of the operations carried on at present, but it seems that in the 
whole Trans-Baikal province tliere were produced, in 1877, of cast iron 
482 tons and of wrought iron 280 tons. Thirty years ago, Petrovsfci 
wrought 18 tons of bar iron annually. 
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the amount of shaking to which we were forced to 
submit. Also we were introduced to a new set of 
yemstchiks ; for most of our drivers now were Buriats. 
who tie up their horse's mane like a horn between 
his ears, and who. like the Russians, have a wonderful 
knack of sending their horses along without harassing 
them, the driving being done by the voice and by 
threatening with the hand. Whip-cracking is unheard 
in Siberia, and the long, slender, snapping whips ol 
Western Europe are unknown. The Siberian uses a 
short stock with a lash of hemp, leather, or other 
flexible substance, but having no snapper at its end. 
The Russian drivers talk a great deal to their horses, 
and the speech they use depends much upon the 
character and performance of the animals. Do they 
travel well ? Then the driver calls them his "brothers," 
his "doves," his "beauties," his "jewels." On the 
contrary, an obstinate or lazy horse is called a variety 
of names the reverse of endearing. He may be called 
a sabaka, or dog, and his maternity disrespectfully 
ascribed to the race canine. Sometimes the driver 
rattles off his words as if the creatures understood 
all the praise he is giving them, after which, on 
proper occasion, he storms at and scolds them as the 
veriest hags and jades he ever drove. But 1 do not 
remember that this fashion of talking to the horses 
was so observable among the Buriats, though they 
drove exceedingly well. 

These people have a curious method of salutation, 
as have several of the peoples with whom we were 
brought in contact. The Chinese," for instance, fold 
the hands together, and raise them up and down 
several times, The Mongols hold up their thumb 
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to salute, and to clench a bargain one places his hand 
on the sleeve of the orfier. The Burials do much 
the same, whilst the Russians shake hands for every- 
thing, and if they are friends they also ktss. 

As we drove along we saw abundance of black and 
white jackdaws; small birds, like a cross between a 
canary and a linnet ; and, on the distant hills, flocks 
of sheep. Further south, I have been told, herds of 
camels are reared, for the sake of their wool, which in 
these parts grows to a considerable length. The post- 
stations we passed were far apart and poor, and the 
villages few. In these last live many Burials, some 
Russians, and a few Jews. In one village we saw 
some ver^' good-looking Jewish women, whom I saluted 
with a word or two of Hebrew. This, and the show- 
ing of our podorojna that we were English, attracted 
attention to us as strangers. Not long before, some 
Chinese ambassadors had passed the same way; and 
one yemslchik, hearing that we were foreigners, thought 
we too must be ambassadors, and inquired whether 
he should go and put on his best suit, from which, 
however, we excused him. 

On the evening of the second day after leaving 
Verchne Udinsk, we reached Koordinska, where lives 
a Russian priest who is a missionary to the Buriats, 
and upon whom I wished to call, though, as it was 
getting towards midnight. I feared we might find the 
good man in bed. But it was " now or never," and 
I therefore persisted in going to the house, notwith- 
standing the Buriat yemstchik's remonstrances, which 
I afterwards thought niay have proceeded from the 
fear that he should be bewitched, or in some way 
influenced by the missionary, for 1 could not get him 
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to Stop his horses within many yards of the h( 
The missionary did not appear at first particu 
amiable on being visited at such an unusual hour; but, 
when he found that we had good books to give him, 
he began to change his demeanour, and readily 
parted to us information respecting the progress 
the mission, telling us that during the previous y^ 
300 Burials had been baptized east of the Baikal, and 
more than 1,000 on the west. He showed us, however, 
that he had already a sufficiency of the Buriat Scrip- 
tures — of the same edition, in fact, as those we were 
distributing — and he did not care to accept more, which 
rather led me to surmise, what was afterwards con-, 
firmed, that the amount of knowledge required by tl 
Russian priests of their converts before baptism 
very slender. I do not know either how far thi 
press upon the Buriats the study of the Scriptures, 
whether the Buriats are averse to the book. The' 
old man at Selenginsk, Ivlampi Melnikofi", told us 
that many copies of the Scriptures were left in the 
hands of his father when the English missionaries took 
their departure, and that the Buriats would not receive 
them. They were therefore handed over to a Russian 
priest ; but he was speaking of things as they 
forty years ago. 

When our missionary friend found that we 
really interested in his work, he pressed us. notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour, to drink tea; but 
this we declined, as we could not keep the post-horses 
standing. He was very eager to tell us, before we 
went, that the Russians were carrying on a successful 
mission to the Japanese (the liturgy being sung in 
Russian style in the vernacular), under the directorship 
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of the Archimandrite Nicolai; and the missionary, 
dwelling in the Buriat wilderness, was considerably per- 
turbed because someone in Japan had been writing a 
book, attempting to show that Confucius was greater 
that Jesus Christ; and as I said that I expected to pass 
through Japan, he begged that I would get a copy of 
the life of Confucius, and consult with the Archi- 
mandrite how the heretical book might be extinguished. 
This was the first I heard of the Archimandrite, but, 
on reaching Nikolaefsk, I found him exceedingly well 
spoken of by a Lieutenant Yakimoff, who gave me a 
letter to him to deliver on my arrival in Japan.* 
Accordingly 1 hoped to see the said Archimandrite 
Nicolai, but, before I reached Yokohama, he had 
returned home to be consecrated bishop. I therefore 
thought no more of the matter till last autumn, when 
my hopes were singularly and unexpectedly ful- 
filled, whilst Slaying at Kieff on my way to the Cau- 
casus. My companion and I were trying to find 
someone in the Pechersky monastery who could 
speak English or French. At last appeared with the 

♦ On my voyage I gathered from a Russian captain that there were in 
Japan ^ priests, 95 catechisis, and 3.000 members, all of whom, not 
excepting even the priests, were converts to the orthodox Russian Church. 
In 1876, .£1,174 were spent on this mission, which is the only Pagan 
mission, as far as I know, that the Russians have in foreign parts ; and 
tbey think their Japanese work a great success, for in the Oriental 
Chuich Magatine for March 1S80, the Russian editor says : " In 1879 
the ^Russian) Church in Japan numbered a total of 6,000 members, an 
increase of 3,000 having taken place during one year"; and he adds, 
" Though the other Christian Churches control over 320 missionaries, and 
have in their possession enormous pecuniary means, still our (Russian) 
missionaries have succeeded in gaining full and exclusive control over 
the northern part of the island of Nipoona, and compete most successfiilly 
with their Roman Catholic and Protestant brethren in the central part of 
the island." " This brilliant success is mainly attributable to the chief of 
our Japanese mission, Father Nicolai." 
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monks a tall man in a cassock, dressed like the others, 
save that his cassock was brown. He said he could 
speak English, and, after having taken us round to 
see the sights, he inquired of me where I was 
labouring in England, or, as he put it, " where 1 was 
in service." I told him. and then asked where he 
was "in service," *' Oh," said he, "very far off," 
"Well," I said, "where?" "In Japan." he replied. 
" Then," said 1, "you must be the Father Nicolai, to 
whom I had a letter last year from Siberia, and who 
has lately been consecrated bishop." And so it turned 
out, and thus we had casually fallen in each other's 
way, thousands of miles from the place of our expected 
meeting. 1 dined with him, and we then parted, he to 
continue his return journey to Japan, whilst I pushed 
forward to Mount Ararat. 

All this, however, was in the unknown future when 
we were talking to the Russian missionary at Koor- 
dinska, who regretted that our visit was so short, and 
whom we left to continue our journey all night to 
Chita. In doing so we traversed hilly roads, and on 
the following day had some extended views as we 
approached the Yablonoi, or Apple-tree Mountains. 
This range runs in a north-easterly direction, right 
through the Za- Baikal province ; and when, after 
gradually rising from Verchne Udinsk, which is 1,500 
feet, we reached the summit of the range, 4.000 feet 
above the sea, we were then about 20 miles from 
Chita. Before us a well-defined range of moun- 
tains bounded the horizon to the east, while to the 
north and south the valley stretched away for miles. 
We had a fine morning for the descent, and bounding 
along over a rolling prairie, where herds of cattle were 
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grazing, had a beautiful view as we approached the 
town. Moreover, we were at last on the eastern side 
of the great Altai chain, and consequently the rivers 
before us differed from all that we had yet seen in 
Siberia. All the others had been flowing northwards 
to be emptied into the Arctic Ocean, whereas in the 
river Chita, from the left, joining the Ingoda from the 
right, the current was flowing eastward, through a 
delightful valley, to find its way, 2,000 miles off, into 
the Pacific. We had before us now, in fact, one of 
the valleys of the head waters of the Amur, of which 
valley Baron Rosen says that it is remarkable for its 
flora, and is called the " garden of Siberia." 

Chita stands on the left bank of the Ingoda on a 
height, bounded on two sides by lofty mountains. To 
the north lies Lake Onon, on whose shores Genghis 
Khan, as he marched westwards, held his court of 
justice, and in whose waters he drowned the con- 
demned. Below this point the Ingoda is navigable 
for boats and rafts. During the early years of the 
Amur occupation, much material was floated down 
from Chita. The town was founded in 1851, when it 
had a population of 2,600; now it has 3,000. Many 
of the houses are large and well fitted, and all are of 
wood. We found shops, at which, however, we had 
to pay II. a pound for loaf-sugar, and white bread cost 
just three limes what we had paid for it at Tobolsk. 

The Governor's house was the best in the place, 
and there we presented our letters. His Excellency, 
M. Pedashenko, gave us a kind reception. 1 had met 
on the road, at a post-station, the father of Madame 
Pedashenko, and he had given me an introduction to 
his daughter; but Madame was unwell. The Governor, 
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however, spared no pains to do for us all he could. 
On learning thai I wished to visit the penal colony 
and gold-mines of Kara, he telegraphed that arrange- 
ments might be made for my being conveyed thither : 
and after this we proceeded to inspect the prison in 
the town. Outside the building was a blacic cart. 
which might be placed in a similar category with our 
old-fashioned English stocks. Formerly prisoners 
were taken in this cart to the market-place, and there 
exposed as outlaws and felons — their accusation being 
carried on the breast, and a notification attached 
that they had " lost all their rights." This punish- 
ment was said to be abolished now, but I heard of its 
having been used at Blagovestchensk as lately as the 
previous year. 

The prison at Chita contained 169 prisoners, and 
cannot, I suppose, be that in which the 30 Decem- 
brists were confined in 1826 ; for Baron Rosen speaks 
of Chita in his day as a little village of 300 people. 
At the time of our visit, they were expecting 3 new 
place of confinement to be built — not a day before it 
was wanted ; for the Chita prison was apparently the 
oldest, and I thought it the poorest and dirtiest, we had 
seen. The prisoners, too, were shabbily clad, and 
dirty. One of them was reading a religious book lent 
him, I think he said, by the priest ; but there was no 
prison library. Indeed, it was very rare to find one, 
though at Ekaterineburg we were told that a prisoner 
who wished to read might have a prayer-book. Several 
of the Chita prisoners were from Russia, and con- 
demned to hard labour. There was a carpenters' shop, 
in which some were forced to work, and others did so 
for their own pleasure. Speaking generally, those in 
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B the building appeared to be enjoying an easy time ; 

V for the doors of the wards were open to allow their 

going in and out of the yard as they chose, and many 

were lying about sleeping in the sun. We were told 

that they found it difficult to sleep at night by reason 

B of vermin, and so were sleeping instead by day. This 

H illustrates a remark of Goryantchikoff in " Buried 

^B Alive," to the effect that his prison was never free 

H from tleas even in winter, and that in summer they 

^g increased. In the prison kitchen we saw them cutting 

up rhubarb leaves to put in the soup {fresh cabbage 

not being ready at the time of our visit), which 

t reminds me of another remark of Goryantchikoff, who 
writes as if it were a normal thing with him to have 
black-beetles swimming in his soup. His remark 
about fleas I can readily believe; but by " black- 
beetles " I presume he refers to little brown insects, 
t about half an inch long, called " Tarakans" which 
swarm in the houses of the Siberian peasants. Happily, 
however, they are non-belligerent, and I was told 
by an Englishman that the people are not averse to 
them. Why they should daily walk into the copper 
to be boiled in Mr. Goryantchikoffs soup, 1 know 
not : but one thing about prison soup 1 do know, that, 
in the irregular, uncomfortable (1 was going to say 
half-starved) condition in which I have sometimes 
travelled in certain parts of Russia. I have more 
than once tasted prison soup, of which, but for ap- 
pearance sake. I would fain have eaten, not a mere 
spoonful to give my opinion thereon, but a plateful 
satisfy my appetite. I should not have chosen 
tt, however, seasoned with rhubarb leaves. 
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SOON after leaving Verchne Udinsk, we entered 
upon the vast steppe which occupies a large 
portion of the Trans- Baikal. Here we found ourselves 
in the heart of the Buriats' country. We first met 
with these people a few miles on the western side ol 
Irkutsk, and their physiognomy at once told us they 
belonged to a different race from any we had seen. 
They have very large skulls, square faces, low and flai 
foreheads ; the cheek-bones are high and wide apart, 
the nose flat, eyes elongated, the skin swarthy and 
yellowish, and the hair jet black. With the men 
the hair is allowed to grow upon the crown of the 
head, and is plaited into a queue that hangs down 
their backs. What remains is cut close, but not shaved, 
as with the Tatars, The head-dress of the women Is 
exceedingly rich, and consists of silver, coral, polished 
beads of Ural malachite, and mother-of-pearl. They 
wear their hair in two thick braids, which fall from the 
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temples below the shoulders, and the unmarried girls 
interweave their braids with strings of coral. Several 
women had many silver ornaments hanging on their 
breasts, and in some cases a straight rod at the back of 
the head stuck out horizontally for several inches on 




[ either side, and to this the hair was tied. I was desirous 
I to purchase one of these head-dresses for a curiosity. 
I but they were not to be had at shops. The stones and 
[ metal are purchased, and made up by household skill. 
I I was, however, somewhat taken aback on finding that 
I their value frequently amounted to twenty or thirty 
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IMOcnds sieriis^. At a posx-sczxSooi we ^sked a Buriat 
what be wosid take ibr his baz. To cwr saqxise, he 
asked the iriociest price of rfxeesi lodUes merely for 
the sOver knob at the too. The Buriats are said to 
wear no linen, but a weahfay brides dowry soroetiines 
consists of 40 cases of the richest fiirsu 

As for their habitatioDs. the Buriats are such invete- 
rate dwcJlers in tents that diougfa they are supposed 
now to be crriHzed where they come in oHitact with the 
Rus^ans, yet they make a tent of the house by {Herdng 
a hole in the middle of the rooC and have the fire in 
the centre of the floor. WTien visiting Madame Tok- 
makoff, she had a Buriat man-servant, for whom a 
Russian house was provided, but in which he could not 
be happy until he had thus readjusted his dwelling. 
We entered a Buriat house at Cheelantoui, although 
only the woman was at home. There was within 
a rude wooden bench, on which we were invited to 
sit, and on it was lying a pair of coral ornaments 
for the head. These the woman, on our noticing 
them, immediately put on, and she then invited 
us to drink tea. To have declined would have been 
considered highly impolite. Even among the Russians, 
a general pleasantly told me that he took a refusal to 
eat food in his house like a slap in the face. Moreover, 
we were anxious to stand well in the good graces of our 
Buriat hostess, for we wished to be admitted to the 
Buddhist temple, and she was the only person in the 
place through whom we could communicate in Russian 
with the lamas. But to see the tea served, and have 
to drink it, was no small trial. Over the fire hung a 
large open iron pot, full of a bubbling liquid covered 
with scum. In this was a ladle, which our fair hostess 
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filled and refilled, and emptied back into the pot. 
Then, scraping the scum away, she took a ladleful of 
the decoction, poured it into cups, and gave us to 
drink. We were told it was tea flavoured with salt. 
I only hope it was nothing worse, but it will hardly be 
thought matter for surprise if, after tasting it, I had an 
accident, upset the beverage, and declined a second cup. 
We had a good look, however, at the furniture of the 
dwelling, the most interesting item of which was a family 
altar, something like a small sideboard with drawers. 
On it were round bronze cups of liquor, and other offer- 
ings. There were also about the room some objects of 
ornamented metal, betokening clever workmanship. 

This represents the Buriat in his civilized con- 
dition. One gets a better idea of his native habits 
and antecedents by going away from the haunts of the 
Russians, or even into the " land of grass," as their 
Mongolian brothers call their desert. There they live 
in tents, which, like those of other Siberian aborigines. 
are constructed with poles meeting at the top, but covered 
with felt instead of deerskins. The hospitality of all 
Mongol tribes is unvarying. Every stranger is welcome, 
and has the best his host can give ; and the more he con- 

;umes, the better will all be pleased. The staple dish of 
e Mongol yourt is boiled mutton, but it is unaccom- 
panied with capers, or any other kind of sauce or 
seasoning. A sheep "goes to pot" immediately on 
being killed, and when the meat is cooked, it is lifted 
out of the hot water and handed, all dripping and 
steaming, to the guests. Each man takes a large lump 
on his lap, or any convenient support, and then cuts off 
[little pieces, which he tosses into his mouth. The best 

liece is reserved for the guest of honour, and, as a mark 
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of Special attention, is frequently put into his mouth by 
the greasy fingers of his host. After the meat is de- 
voured, the broth is drunk, and this concludes the meal. 
Knives and cups are the only aids to eating, and as 
each man carries his own "outfit," the dinner-cloth and 
service does not take long to arrange. The entire 
work consists in seating the party around a pot ol 
cooked meat. The Buriats are famous at drinking 
brick tea, infusing with it rye meal, mutton fat, and 
salt obtained from the lakes of the steppe. 1 suspect it 
was this we had to taste at Cheelantoui. So imponanc 
an article of food is this tea to the Buriats. that they some- 
times lay by stores of it as money. In dry situations, 
this substance will remain a long time undeteriorated ; 
and consequently on the steppe an accumulation of it is 
often thought a better investment than herds and flocks. 

In the northern parts, the Buriats procure wood for 
fuel ; but in the southern parts, and with the Mongols 
in the desert, this article is scarce, and they use instead 
sun-dried camels' dung, which they call argols, from a 
Tatar word which signifies the droppings of animals 
when dried and prepared for fuel.* 

The Buriat implements for striking fire used to be 
preferred to European, and commanded a high price 
among the Russians. They are made of plates of the 
best tempered steel, from four to six inches long. 

• The collecting, pounding, moulding, and drying of dung is, Amber 
south, an Impoitant branch of commerce. Argols are of four classes. In 
the 6rsl rank are the argols of goats and sheep, which make so fierce a fire 
that a bar of iron placed therein is soon brought to a white heat. The 
argols of camels constitute the second class ; they bum easily, and throw 
out a tine Aame, but the heat they give is less intense than that givea by 
the preceding. The third class comprises the argols of the bovine 
species ; these, when thoroughly dr>-, bum readily, and produce no smoke. 
Lastly come the argols of horses and other animals, which, not tuviof 
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atitched to a bag for holding the tinder, the bag being 
of red leather, and tastefully ornamented with silver 
and steel spangles. The English and Swedish matches 
have now driven them out of the Russian market. 

The ordinary occupation of the Buriats is that of 
tending cattle, the number of their herds reminding 
one of the flocks of the Hebrew patriarchs. Mr. 
Stallybrass told me that, when he was living at Selen- 
ginsk, he knew rich Buriats to possess as many as 
6,000 or 7,000 sheep, 2,000 head of horned cattle, and 
200 horses ; and Captain Cochrane mentions the case 
of the mother of a Buriat chief who possessed 40,000 
sheep, 10,000 horses, and 3,000 horned cattle, besides 
a large property in furs. In a sparsely-populated 
country, therefore, a man's children are very useful in 
looking after his cattle ; and since it is necessary to 
be constantly removing to fresh pastures, it will be 
understood that this state of things presented to the 
missionaries a double educational difficulty, namely, 
unwillingness on the part of the parents to lose their 
children's services, and their constant change of resi- 
dence. The same difficulty besets those still who would 
carry on missionary and educational work among other 
wandering tribes of Siberia. The Buriats, in 1876, 
numbered 260,000 — the largest of the native popula- 
tions of Eastern Siberia. As yemstchiks we thought 
them livelier than the Russians, and there was a manly 

undergone the process of rumination, present nothing but a mass of straw 
inore or less triturated. They are soon consumed, but are uscfiil fur 
lighting a fire. This fuel is called kUeek in Russia, and in the southern 
governments was the only kind available for the poorer inhabitants, wood 
being very scarce and dear. The discovery of coal, and the establishment 
of manufactories, has wrought a complete change in the means of beatini; 
in Ekaterinoslaf. Klseek was made from the dung of cattle and sheep, 
laboriously trodden under foot by women, and then sun-dried. 

24 
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independence in their bearing, which easily accounted 
for the difficulty the Russians had at first in subjugating 
them. Moreover, they would seem not to be deficient 
in intellectual power, for the English missionaries 
taught some of them Latin, and had prepared an ele- 
mentary work on geometry and trigonometry in the 
Buriat language. Baron Rosen also mentions that they 
play chess, having learnt It from the Chinese, and he 
says that the best player among his comrades, who 
were Russian officers, having on one occasion chal- 
lenged a Buriat to a game, was beaten. The speech 
of the Buriats Is a dialect of Mongol, rough and un- 
sophisticated, with Manchu, Chinese, and Turkish 
corruptions. It Is distinguished by its abundance of 
guttural and nasal sounds. Instead of true Mongolian 
letters they employ the Manchu alphabet, which is 
written in vertical columns from the lop to the bottom 
of the page, the lines running from left to right. The 
only versions of the Scriptures in the Mongolian h 
guage are those of the Calmuck and Buriat dialects. 

The religion of the Buriats Is of three kinds: Sha- 
manism, Buddhism, and Christianity. Shamanism, 
more or less like that of the other tribes of Siberia. 
would appear to have been their old religion; and it still 
lingers most, I presume, In the northern parts of their 
country, which are farthest from Buddhist influence. 
Buddhism, however, holds sway over by far the 
greater portion of the people, and was originally 
imported from Thibet.* 

• Al Lhassa, the capiial of TTiibet, dwells the Dalai Lama, who U the 

head of the Buddhist religion ; and thoueh his followers acknowledge b'ua_ 
lo be mortal, they believe his soul to be an immediate emanation from th| 
essence of their supreme deity, Buddha. In places where this 
prevails are found religious communities gathered round the templa 
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The lamas, or priests, are treated with great reverence, 
and every Buddhist Buriat desires that one of his family- 
should follow the priestly calling. Hence it comes to 
pass that the lamas compose a sixth — some say a fifth — 
of the population. When in full dress they are clothed 
in scarlet, and shave their heads all over, and their 
large ears standing off from the skull give them a 
curious appearance. They are supposed to observe 
the strictest celibacy; hence Mr. Michie observes that 
it is a tender point with a lania to be asked how his 
wife and family are; but Mr. Erman points out that 
their celibacy has the most prejudicial consequences. 
The use of spirits is forbidden to them, lest excess 
"should disorder the brain of the student of the divine 
oracles, and corrupt the heart by the bad passions it 
might engender." The use of tobacco also is denied 
them, and that for one of the best of reasons against 
smoking, because " it is conducive to indolence, and 
tends to waste leisure hours which ought to be devoted 
to pursuits affording instruction as well as amusement."* 

Besides their religious employments the lamas 

dedicated to the rites of their faith, and monasteries, or, as they are 
called, lamaseries, containing the various orders of priests. It was one 
of these we visited at Cheelantoui. When the great lama dies, it is held 
that his spirit immediately enters the body of another human being, who 
becomes successor to all the rights and privileges held by his pre- 
;sor, and some little difficulty often occurs in discovering who may be 
the favoured individual ; but as the priests are the chief actors in the 
scene, their search is generally successful. Commonly the spirit is re- 
cognized as having animated some new-bom infant, who is at once taken 
to the religious estabLsbment and educated by ihe lamas in the mysteries 
of their kith. 

The lamas are divided into four classes. Those of the first aie 
occupied with the study of doctrine, and with the tenets and mysteries 
of their faith ; those of the second with the regulation of certain religious 
rites and ceremonies ; those of the third busy themselves in the study and 
rdiiection of their worship ; the fourth class study and practise medicine, 
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engage in various branches of ordinary industry, espe- 
cially in the manufacture of their own wearing apparel 
and their ecclesiastical furniture. A lama labours 
under one inconvenience, in that he is not allowed to 
kill anything, through fear that what he slaughters 
may contain the soul of a relative, or possibly that of 
the divine Buddha. Even when he is annoyed, says 
Mr. Knox, by fleas or similar creeping things, with 
which their bodies are often thickly populated, he 
must bear his infliction until patience is thoroughly 
exhausted. He may then call in an unsanctified friend, 
and place himself and his garments under thorough 
examination. So again, in connection with this diffi- 
culty about killing, Captain Shepherd relates an in- 
stance in which the lamas did their best to keep the 
law and yet evade it at the same time. The captain, 
in crossing the desert, had bought a sheep, and was 
somewhat in difficulty as to how the animal should 
be slaughtered. There were four in the party. The 
late owner was a lama, and could not take life; so 
was the guide; the captain was unwilling to turn 
butcher, and his Chinese servant did not know how. 
The captain would have shot the animal, but the 
owner protested. One of the lamas, therefore, took 
the sheep aside, threw it down, tied its legs, explained 
to the Chinaman the trick, and lent his own knife for 
the deed to be done, after which he turned and walked 
quickly to a distance. When the sheep was once 
killed, the lamas soon cut it up, had it cooked, and, 
of course, helped to eat it. 

in which it would appear that some of them attain eminence^ for when 
we arrived at Kiakhta we found Mr.Tokmakoff, on account of his health, 
was gone to Uiga, the Mongolian capital, to be near a native doaoi; 
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The Buddhist books teach the people that they 
will attain the highest wisdom if they honour the lama; 
that the sun itself rises only that honour may be 
rendered to the lamas; and that persons obtain pardon 
for the most enormous sins by showing them respect. 
Any offence against a lama annihilates the merit 
acquired by a thousand generations. Whosoever shows 
any contempt for these personages is said to be 
punished by accident, sickness, and all kinds of mis- 
fortunes, and so forth. One of their Siberian monas- 
teries, or lamaseries, with a temple, is at Turgutu, 
midway between Verchne Udinsk and Chita; and I 
think I heard of schools there. 1 have said that we 
visited a lamasery at Cheelantoui. It was a small one, 
consisting of about half-a-dozen houses, one of which 
was the temple, where, if I mistake not, they worship 
daily at sunset, but into which, unfortunately, we could 
not enter, as the chief was absent. There were younger 
lamas present, some of them mere boys; but they 
either could not or would not understand us, and 
seemed afraid to grant favours. We saw, however, 
the praying machine. It consisted of an upright 
cylinder, from two to three feet high, and perhaps 
two feet in diameter. It was fixed on a pivot, and 
could be turned by a rope, to be pulled by the devotee, 

I who secured by each revolution some thousands of 
invocations to Buddha. Sometimes these machines 
are turned by mechanical power, like a wind or water 
mill. This, of course, is easier, and as the quantity of 
prayer is more important than the quality, the latter 
method saves much trouble, and is popular.* 



* Inside the cylinder b placed the oft-used prayer of the Buddhist, 
Qm mani padme Aaum," of which a Russian near the monutery said 
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The Buriats, who are Buddhists, have temples, 
ritual, an order of priests, and a considerable literature. 
With a religion so developed, it will not be difficult 
to account for its overcoming the older Shamanistic 
creed, nor will it be hard to understand what was told 
us by the Ispravnik of Selenginsk, — that of the two 
religions among the Buriats, with whom the Russian 
missionaries come in contact, they find the conversion 
of the Shaman Buriats tolerably easy, but the Bud- 
dhists are greatly opposed to Christianity. 

We now come to that part of the Buriat people who 
are Christian. Perhaps it was an inquiry into the 
false religion of Buddha, under which so many millions 
of the human race are deluded, or perchance only a 
timid belief in the power of their own creed, that led 
our early travellers in Siberia, with one exception, 
to look coldly and unbelievingly on the efforts of 
the English mission to the Buriats; In connection 
with which the thought arises for how little the 
heathen world would have to thank the Christianity 

,the meaning was Gospodi pomilui, — i.e., " Lord, have mercy upon us !" 
Its real meaning, however, does not appiear to be very clear. Klaprtith 
understood it to mean, " the gem in the lotus. Amen !" and Hue para- 
phrases it into, " O that I may obtain per/ection, and be al'sorbtd in 
Buddha. Amen." The lamas assert that ihe doctrine contained in the 
marvellous words is immense, and that the whole life of man is insufficicnl 
lo measure its depth and extent. At Lhassa the fonnula is heard from 
every mouih^is everj'where visible in the streets, in the interior of the 
houses, and on every flag and streamer floating over the buildings, printed 
in Tatar and Thibetan characters. Certain rich and zealous Buddhists 
even enleriain, at their own expense, companies of lamas for the propa- 
gation of the maiti; and these strange missionaries, chisel and hammer 
in hand, traverse field, mountain, and desert to engrave the sacred formula 
on the stones and rocks they encounter in their path. There was a stone 
with inscriptions, in the temple yard at Cheelanloui ; and 1 found other 
stones, bearing the mani, on the supposed site of a temple at Tyr, on the 
Lower Amur. 
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of England, if there were not some who take a 
more believing view than the travellers who go 
abroad, looking in a superficial way at what is being 
done, or sometimes not looking at all, and then coming 
home to pronounce missions a failure or an imposture. 
Captain Cochrane, for instance, speaking of the mis- 
sionaries at Selenginsk, goes so far as to say, " For 
my own part, so small are my hopes of their success, 
that I do not expect any one Buriat will be really and 
truly converted." * 

I have shown, however, that the English mission- 
aries laid a solid foundation, taught several scholars, 
and translated the Scriptures, which translation the 
Russian missionaries have in their hands to-day ; and 
whatever may have been the success or failures of the 
English, it certainly cannot be said of the Russian 
missionaries that they have no converts, for, such as 
they are, they count them by thousands. 

The Ispravnik at Selenginsk told me there were 
about 40 men engaged in nine districts in the Russian 

* He does, indeed, afterwards allow that what is impassible with man 
is possible with God ; but %oa on to insinuale that the missionaries 
knew of the usdessness of their work, but that they had "'too comfort- 
able a berth to be given up," and then he thinks, forsooth, that justice is 
not done to the people of England in so squandering money, etc, etc 
Mr. Atkinson contented himself with a passing compliment to the 
character of the missionaries, and said that they were unable to make 
converts among the Buriats; whilst Mr. Hill, who visited Selenginsk, 
records that, "notwithstanding all their labours, not a single Buriat had 
been converted by them " ; and then he quotes the testimony of a lady living 
on the spot, who said, " The missions only failed because the under- 
taking was beyond the power of man to accompUsh unaided by more 
than his own genius. The missionaries had all the leal and piersevetaiice 
of the Apostles, but they wanted their power of working miracles, or the 
aid of some such startling circumstances as the history of religious 
revolutions has often presented to us, and without which all efforts at all 
times to convert the Buriats will be equally fruitless." 
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mission to the Buriats, though I am not aware whether 
some of them are not also parish priests. We called 
upon a priest at Verchne Udinsk to ask about the 
matter, and sold him some New Testaments and 
Gospels. He informed us that there were 15 mission 
stations among them, and that on the eastern side of 
Lake Baikal there were baptized annually about 300 
Buriats, and on the western side more than i,ocx>. 
This was confirmed by the missionary upon whom we 
called further on, and it agrees tolerably with the 
general almanack of 1878, in which it is stated that 
in the Irkutsk diocese there were baptized, in the 
previous year, 1,505 of both sexes, including four 
Buriat lamas ; though the number of converts given 
for the Trans-Baikal diocese for that year amounted 
to only 52, there being one lama to every 20 persons. 

We had brought with us a number of copies of the 
Buriat Scriptures. Some of these we left at Irkutsk, 
some with the Ispravniks of Selenginsk and Troitz- 
kosavsk, and some for the lamasery of Cheelantoui. 
Others we left at Chita with a view to spreading them 
over the district, as well as placing them in the prisons. 
I asked the Ispravnik at Selenginsk what he thought 
the lamas would do with the books. He said he 
thought they would first read them and then destroy 
them ; but Mr. S tally brass, on my return, was of 
opinion that they were likely to be deterred from 
destroying them by a feeling that they were holy 
books. In any case we gave the copies we had 
brought, and thus endeavoured to do what little we 
could for this interesting people, who, I doubt not, 
will gradually be absorbed into the Russian Church. 
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